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Chapter 1 


nrtitoDocTZoif 


1.1 Ouz Comnlttee, designated as the "High Powered 

Review Coimdttee", was set 14 ) following a 

Resolution dated March 24, 1986 of the Government 

of India (Department of Culture, Ministry of Hvunan 
Resource Development), duly notified in the 
Government of India Gazette. The text of the 
Resolution is reproduced below : 

"In pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the National Council for Culture, the 
Ministry of Human Resource Develoixaent have had, 
under consideration for some time, the question 
of setting up of a Committee to go into the 
functioning of the three Akademis, viz., Lalit 
Rala Akademi, Sangeet Natak Akademi and Sahitya 
Akademi. It has been decided, accordingly, to 
constitute a High Powered Review Comnittee with 
the following composition and terms of 
reference: 

COMPOSITION: 

1. Shrl P. N. Hakaar. Chairman 
Former Deputy Chairman, 

Planning Commission, 

4/9, Shantiniketan, New Delhi~21 

2. Shrl E. Alkazi, 

Former Director of National School of Drama, 
S'-28€ Greater Kailashi New Delhi. 

3. Prof. Gulam Sheikh, 

Department of Fine Arts, 

M.S. University« Baroda. 

4. Dr. Premlata Sharma. 

Vice-Chancellor, 

Indira Kala Sangeet Vishwavidyalaya, 
Khairagarh, Madhya Pradesh. 

5. Prof. Indira Parthasarthy, 

Prof, of Tamil, Delhi University, Delhi. 

6 . Shrl K. V. Ramanathan, 

Former Mendser-Secretary, 

Planning Commission, 

9-II Seaward Road, 

Valiaiki Nagar, Madras-600041. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE: 


1. To review the working of the Sangeet Natak, 
Lalit Kala and Sahitya Akademis,, along w-xtb 
their affiliates and subsidiaries and the 
National School of Drama, with reference to the 
objectives for which they were set up, and 
keeping in mind the recbmmendations of 
Committees set up in the past in this behalf; 

II. To recommend structural and/or other changes 

that may be necessary in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Associations and Rules and 

Regulations of these bodies, consistent with 
their autonomy and public accountability; and 

III. To make recommendations on the role and 

functioning of the three Akademis and the 
National School of Drama as apex national 
institutions in their respective spheres, and 
suggest steps, inter alia, for their networking 
with similar State/Central bodies and other 
cultural institutions of eminence in the 

country. 

2. The Committee will submit its report to the 
Government by March 31, 1989." 

1.2 In March 1989, Shri H.Y. Sharada Prasad was 
also nominated by the Government of India as a 
Member of the Committee. Shri M. V. Ramakrishnan 
was appointed as the Secretary of the Committee in 
December 1988, and subsequently he was designated 
as its Member-Secretary, in January 1990. 

1.3 In terms of the Resolution notifying the 

appointment of the Committee, its Report was to be 
submitted to the Government by March 31, 1989, 

However, in subsequent communications the 

Government extended its term up to the end of May 
1990, with a grace period of one month for winding 
up its work. 

1.4 Soon after the setting up of the Committee, a 

question arose whether the terms of reference 

covered the Zonal Cultural Centres which had been 
set up in 1985-86 and 1986-87. The situation was 
clarified in a letter dated August 3, 1988, 

addressed to the Chairman by Shri M,- Varadarajan, 
who was then Secretary to the Department of Culture 
in the Ministry of Human Resource Development. The 
relevant portion of his letter is reproduced below: 

"Dear Shri Haksar, 

Kindly refer to the discussions during the 
first sitting of the High Powered Review 
Committee from July 15-17, 1988. 
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2. The matter nas been carefully considered in 
Government and it is felt that the third Term of 
Reference, while speaking of the Committee 
making appropriate recommendations on the role 
of the three Akademis and the NSD as national 
institutions in their respective spheres, also 
speaks of 'suggest steps for their net-working 
with similar. State/Central bodies- and other 
cultural institutions in the country'. The ZCCs 
would come under the definition of 
'State/Central Bodies'. It is, therefore, felt 
that there should be no need for formally 
amending the Terms of Reference to include a 
review of the ZCCs as such, the emphasis being 
rather on 'their net-working' with Akademis/NSD. 
However, the Chairmen of the ZCCs (Governors of 
the States where the Headquarters of the ZCCs 
are situated) would be suiteibly addressed in 
this behalf, to extend all facilities and 
cooperation to the Committee... 

With warm regards, as always. 

Yours sirtcerely, 
(Sd.) 

(M.Varadarajan)” 


1.5 The Committee naturally gave the most careful 
consideration to the methodology of its work. On 
the one hand, it had to scrutinize the records of 
the institutions, including the agenda and 
proceedings of their policy-making, executive and 
academic bodies and internal committees; on the 
other hand, it had to contact a nationwide cross- 
section of people who are active in various ways 
in the fields of performing and visual arts, 
language and literature, education and cultural 
administration, and let them express their 
views as individuals or as institutional 
representatives, or in both capacities. 

1.6 After a great deal of discussion, we came to 
the conclusion that a statistical methodology might 
not serve any useful purpose in carrying out the 
complex set of tasks assigned to us. We, 
therefore, refrained from sending out detailed 
questionnaires. Instead, it was decided to interact 
with as many of the distinguished persons in the 
concerned fields as possible. We adopted a system 
of free discussions with individuals separately and 
with small groups of persons. This way we were 
able to reach out to the minds of the people far 
more searchingly than we could have done with any 
structured questionnaire and written responses. 
The Chairman also wrote to the vice-chancellors of 
some universities and some eminent persons in the 
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fields of art and industry, seeking their views on 
certain specific issues. Besides, written 
depositions voluntarily offered by those who met us 
and by those who wrote to us were taken cognizance 
of. 


1.7 We are setting out in Appendix~l the names of 
the persons with whom we had the pleasure and the 
privilege of interacting. We must express our 
deepest regret in not being able to visit the 
States of Arunachal Pradesh, Goa, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Nagaland, Sikkim and Tripura, and the 
Onion Territories of Andaman & Nicobar Islands, 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli, Daman & Diu, Lakshadweep and 
Pondicherry. We did, however, invite persons 
from most of these places, and some of them took 
the trouble of meeting us when we visited the 
adjoining States. In all we were able to meet a 
little over a thousand persons representing every 
aspect of the artistic and literary life in the 
country. Cultural and educational institutions 
(including State-level Akademis, wherever they 
exist), as well as individuals belonging to 
different age groups and of varying degrees of 
interest and accomplishment in art and culture were 
well represented. We also met senior Government 
officers looking after cultural affairs in the 
States we visited, and, wherever we could, those 
concerned with education. All "the interviews and 
discussions have been duly recorded. 

1.8 It would be relevant to mention here that we 
had the benefit of having wide-ranging discussions 
with a large number of distinguished persons 
actively associated with the National Akademis as 
Members of their Governing Councils or advisory 
boards and committees. As regards the National 
School of Drama, we made it a point to have group 
discussions with many members of the in-house and 
visiting faculty and some of the articulate 
students, as well as the Chairperson of the NSD 
Society, the Director of the School who was in 
position when we started our work and the Acting 
Director who succeeded him. We believe that as a 
result of this survey we have been able to secure 
an integral view of the cultural scene in our 
country and a reliable insight into the nature of 
the issues arising in the course of our review. 

1.9 The affairs of the National Akademis had been 
reviewed on two earlier occasion's. The first Review 
Committee was chaired by Dr. H.J. Bhabha (1964), 
and the second one by Shri Justice G.D. Khosla 
(1970-72). We have benefited by the insights 
provided by those committees. 
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1.10 


1.11 


1.12 


1-.13 


We have set out in Appendix-2 the objectives 
contained in the Constitution or Memorandxam of 
Association of each Akademi as well as the National 
School of Drama. 

There .has been undeniable delay in the 
submission of this Report. We owe an explanation 
for this delay. Though the order constituting the 
Committee was passed in March 1988, it was nearly a 
year thereafter that the Committee really became 
functional. It took a few months to make budgetary 
provision for the work of the Committee. The 
selection and appointment of a Secretary ran into 
difficulties, and Shri M. V. Ramakrishnan who was 
ultimately appointed to the post could join only in 
December 1988. The appointment of the other 
necessary staff took an equally long time. Finding 
a place for the Committee became a problem and when 
it was ultimately located in the Indira Gandhi 
Stadium, provision of the,required facilities took 
more time. Thus the Committee has, in effect taken 
only a little more time than the one year it was 
given to finish its 'Work, even though the Members, 
who worked in an honorary capacity, had their own 
normal professional commitments. But this has not 
resulted in any additional financial burden to 
Government. The total expenditure on the Committee 
will come to less than what,has been sanctioned by 
Government. 

The instructions issued by the Government of 
India in August 1984 in the light of the 
recommendations of the Economic Administration 
Reforms Commission headed by the late Shri l.K. Jha 
lay down the procedures to be followed in 
constituting commissions and committees, which 
would avoid delays in their commencing work and 
enable their smooth functioning. We would strongly 
recommend that these procedures should be followed, 
invariably, whenever Government constitutes any 
committee or similar body. 

In carrying out its work, our Committes had to 
arrive at a measure of clarity in defining terms 
like 'culture' and ''art' . It was equally necessary 
to relate culture and art to the life of the 
people. And in evaluating the work of the great 
variety* of institutions set up in the years after 
India's Independence, we have to answer the 
question whether the numerous Akademis, both.at the 
national and State levels, and other institutions 
have made a distinctive contribution towards 
enriching and humanizing our national life. The 
Committee has addressed itself to this complex 
issue in the chapter which follows. 
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Chapter 2 
INDIAN SOCIETY: 

AN APPROACH TO CULTURE, ARTS AND VALUES 


2.1 Any attempt to reflect upon culture, artistic 
activity and social values in Indian society has 
to dwell upon the meaning of the word culture, and 
seek to define it. It is, of course, no easy task 
to capture the full significance of the word 
'culture' and the complex set of concepts, so 
elusive and yet so tangible, which underly it. 
Nevertheless, a definition of culture — even a 
tentative one, whose full significance can only be 
spelt out in the course of our survey — has to be 
attempted at the outset, in order to focus upon the 
comprehensive range of creative activities with 
which we are concerned; and in order also to 
highlight the prescriptive values and the 
institutional mechanisms which can stimulate and 
facilitate artistic endeavour of the highest 
quality. 

2.2 Hxunan beings in their social existence are 

involved in a diverse range of creative activities. 
Some of these activities relate to the fabrication 
of material values — we refer here to the 

production of goods of utility for physical use and 
consumption — which sustain life in its corporal 
form. Other activities pertain to the generation 
of cultural artefacts and* configurations 
representing beauty, social ideals and moral 
values. Both the activities involve a range of 
interactions of man and nature mediated by society 
and technique. Activities of the latter variety 
provide the individual and the community with the 
poise necessary to sustain society and energize 
production activity, at the same time as they 

provide them with a sense of direction of the 
system of interactions of human beings with the 
universe as they contemplate their future. 

2.3 The term culture, therefore, in its most 

comprehensive sense refers to diverse creative 
activities — to literature; to the visual and 
performing arts; and to various forms of artistic 
self-expression by the individual, specialist or 
lay, or by communities — which give a. sense of 

purpose to human existence; at the same time as 
they provide the reflective poise and spiritual 
energy so essential to the maturing of the "good 
society"; and to providing a rich life-style to the 
individual and the community, spanning both 
material and non-material activity. Thus defined, 
culture refers to a very wide range of activities 
in which individuals and communities are 



perpetually engaged in the course of their social 
existence. Our definition of culture quite 
consciously reaches out to individuals and 
communities as a whole. It does not differentiate 
between the specialist creator of culture and 
cultural artefacts and the lay citizen, who partly 
draws upon the creative world of the specialist, 
but partly also contributes to cultural production 
through his own creative efforts. 

2.4 In our definition of culture we have already 
suggested that cultural activity is closely related 
to other social processes in society. Here, it 
would be appropriate to say a few words about our 
perception of the relationship between cultural 
creativity and such social processes. It would 
also be appropriate to suggest, at the very outset, 
that culture and cultural creativity, as we 
perceive it, are integral constituents of the 
totality of social activity within a community. It 
is culture which distinguishes human beings from 
other creatures in the process of natural 
evolution. According to the ancient verse in 
Sanskrit, human beings without any sensitiveness to 
"Sahitya", "Sangeet" and "Kala” are like animals 
even if they do not possess horns and tails. There 
is the further definition of the qualities which 
human beings should possess if they are not to 
constitute a heavy burden on this earth. These 
qualities are: Vidya, Tapa, Dana, Gnyana, Sheela, 
Guna and Dharma. 

2.5 The individual is involved in reflective and 
cultural activity at the same time as he is 
involved in the generation of material values. Yet, 
in modern societies, there is necessarily an 
allocation of specific roles and productive 
functions to different individuals. For this 
reason, some individuals become specialists in 
culture and cultural production, while others 
specialize in the generation of material goods. 
But, in pre-industrial societies, which include 
large parts of our country even today, art and 
artisan are often inseparable. It is then 
important to stress that the creative activity of 
artists, ' musicians and literary men reflects the 
urges and aspirations of the community, at the same 
time as their activity shapes these urges and 
aspirations. We would also like to stress that the 
"non-specialist" too is engaged in cultural 
activity; and we would take serious note of his 
endeavour and its results in dwelling upon the 
to'tality of the cultural production of a society. 
This separation in modern life is largely the 
result of the operation of the logic of mass 
production — of both material and cultural values 
— mediated by the market. 
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2.6 A few more observations are necessary before 

we examine the history of cultural creativity 
within Indian civilization and its legacy in our 
own times. We would, for instance, like to 
dissociate ourselves from any instrumental view of 
culture, or from any notion of culture as external 
to that aggregate of creative activities which 
sustains hviman beings and shapes their values as 
social beings. We do so, not because we believe in 
culture for its own sake; or because we subscribe 
to the view that cultural activity has no 
relationship with other domains of social 
existence; or, indeed, with the domain of politics. 
Quite the contrary. For it is our firm belief that 
culture constitutes an integral part of the social 
and political existence of human beings; and 
cultural activity interacts with the constituent 
part of the total round of activities in which a 
human .being is engaged as a social, economic and 
political being. Such a relationship between 
culture and society on the one hand, and culture 
and politics on the other, however, does not lend 
itself to any ready use of culture for the 

promotion of social or political objectives. 
Indeed, any rash political intervention into 
cultural production cannot but lead to disastrous 
consequences . 

2.7 On the occasion of the inauguration of the 

Sahitya Akademi, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, who was its 
Vice-Chairman, had cautioned against what he 

described as "managed literature". We should like 
to remind ourselves of what he said on that 
occasion: 

"... You remember the remark once made by 
Napoleon: 'I hear there are no poets in France 

today. What is the Minister of the Interior 
doing about it?' The Minister of the Interior 
can subsidize versifiers but he cannot create 
poets. Poets cannot be made to order. If we are 
to have creative literature in our country and 
not a managed literature, it is essential that 
the Akademi shoiild remain completely autonomous. 
I am glad to know that Maulana Saheb who just 
gave it the first push, recognizes that it will 
not be right for the Government to interfere in 
the activities and the administration of the 
Akademi..." 

2.8 The pursuit of cultural creativity, 

therefore, whether it pertains to literature or to 
the arts, qr to other related domains, has to be 
seen as a self-reflexive activity, which shapes its 
trajectory in a creative interaction with history. 
We would also like to advance the notion of 
individuals and communities being "existentially 
immersed" in cultural activity; and being- 
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functionally related to the artefacts of cultural 
production. Such a view of culture and artistic 
creativity enables us to dwell upon the autonomy of 
cultural production, at the same time as we strive 
to create an environment within our country in 
which the creative activity of the specialist and 
the non-specialist alike can be harnessed into the 
generation of the 'Good Society'. 

2.9 While recognizing the inescapable necessity of 

the . State playing the role of patron in the field 
of art and culture, we must not fail to emphasize, 
over and over again, the need for the exercise of 
extreme sensitiveness on the patt of the cultural 
bureaucracy of the Akademis, the bureaucracies of 
Departments of Culture, whether at the Centre or in 
the States, and by our politicians. The kind of 
'sensitiveness' and 'sensibility' we have in mind 
has been, perhaps, best articulated in a speech 
made by Jawaharlal Nehru, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations. We quote below a relevant extract which 
we would, respectfully, request everyone concerned 
with "management" of art and culture to bear in 
mind: 

"... Does culture mean some inner growth in 
the roan? Of course, it must. Does it mean the 
way he behaves to others? Certainly it must. 
Does it mean the capacity to understand the 
other person? I suppose so. Does it mean the 
capacity to make yourself understood by the 
other person? I suppose so. It means all that. 
A person who cannot understand another's 
viewpoint is to that extent limited in mind and 
culture, because nobody, perhaps, barring some 
very extraordinary htunan beings, can presume to 
have fullest knowledge and wisdom. The other 
party or the other group may also have some 
inkling of knowledge or wisdom or truth and if 
we shut our minds to that, then we hot only 
deprive ourselves of it but we cultivate an 
attitude of mind which, I would say, is opposed 
to that of cultured roan. The cultured rhind, 
rooted in itself, should have its doors and 
windows open. It should have the capacity to 
understand the other's viewpoint fully even 
though it cannot always agree with it. The 
question' of agreement or disagreement only 
arises when you understand a thing. Otherwise, 
it is blind negation which is not a cultured 
approach to any question..." 


At this juncture, we would like to elaborate a 
little more the relation between cultural 
production and artefacts of utility, to which we 
have already made a reference. It is recognized by 


2.10 
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2.11 


the social critic, no less than by the historian, 
that the so-called "primitive" pre-industrial 
societies often created cultural artefacts which 
were at one and the same time objects of artistic 
excellence and social utility. Indeed, it is a 
commentary upon development through mass-produced 
commodities that it is only under-developed 
societies which refuse to differentiate between 
objects of utility and objects of aesthetic 
excellence. The two notions, that is, the notions 
of utility and beauty, are in such societies fused 
into one. It is difficult to locate a time in 
history when the fusion of such desirable qualities 
in cultural production yielded to a dichotomy 
between the artistic and the utilitarian. However,, 
it would be valid to suggest that, with the 
industrial transformation of society and the rise 
of mass production of commodities, first in Europe 
and then elsewhere in the world, a polarity between 
aesthetic and functional artefacts came into 
existence which greatly impoverished society. Our 
notion of creative activity would promote the 
desirability of cultural production which is 
aesthetic and functional at the same time. We’ 
realize that the attempt to recapture lost 
innocence or to recreate the golden age of the past 
is a romantic gesture which has the tendency to 
obscure our vision of the future. In that vision 
of our future, we shall have to ensure that the 
cultural life of the individual, no less than that 
of the community, should seek to relate aesthetic 
fulfilment to the everyday activities of life; at 
the same time encouragement should be held out to 
creative activity which locates both beauty and 
utility in the artefacts of cultural as well as 
material production. 

No discourse about culture and the creative 
arts can be complete without mention of the vexed 
question of high and low culture and the 
relationship between the two. We would like to 
suggest that any theory of culthre which commences 
with a differentiated view of the cultural activity 
of a society is, in our opinion, a flawed view of 
such activity. This is not to deny that, 
existentially speaking, human communities are 
differentiated into several social groups through 
economic and other factors. Nor do we deny that 
such differentiated communities generate varieties 
of culture which are addressed to closed groups 
rather than to society as a whole. Even while 
accepting the reality of cultural production 
designed for closed constituencies, it is, so we 
believe, not only desirable but absolutely 
necessary to look ahead to an era in history in 
which the generation and consumption of culture 
draws the citizens as a whole into its embrace. 
We set out such a radical view of cultural 
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creativity in the belief that by voicing this ideal 
before the artist, the musician, the litterateur, 
and the social critic, among others, we are 
defining a prescriptive view which would influence 
creative endeavour no less than the citizen in his 
stance towards' culture and the artefacts of 
culture. 

Our conception of culture as creative activity 
addressed to the whole community rather than to a 
few privileged citizens does not, however, involve 
any surrender to vulgar and so-called "democratic" 
and populist forms of artisitic endeavour. Indeed; 
our definition of culture as a self-reflexive 
activity — an activity fully conscious of social 
purpose and the central place of praxis in artistic 
endeavour — holds out the possibility, indeed, the 
desirability, of innovative and transformative 
cultural activity as the highest aim of the 
individual engaged in the creative act. We do not 
suggest, in voicing such a view, that it is 
possible to prescribe for individuals of genius, 
who reflect the deepest aspirations of the 
community at the same time as they hold out those 
values which provide the basis of the good society 
of the future. Nevertheless, the consciousness of 
such potentialities in our definition of culture 
and in the institutional as well as prescriptive 
forms we seek to devise as the backdrop of cultural 
activity will, so we believe, ensure that our 
vision of culture as a seminal social activity will 
influence both the. citizen and the creator of the 
artefacts of culture. It will also serve as a 
warning against falling prey to the laws of "mass 
culture" 'produced for the market like any other 
mass-produced consumer goods. 


A Historical Parspectiva 

Any definition of culture and cultural 
activities in the abstract provides an appropriate 
setting for a brief review of the place occupied by. 
artistic creativity in the past history of Indian 
civilization. The crystallization of this ancient 
civilization coincided in time with the development 
of settled agriculture, as the principal basis of 
human sustenance in the sub-continent. The 
cultural activity of Indian society, at this 
juncture, was reflected in a diverse range of 
creative endeavour whose derivatives still sustain 
the fabric of our society. Perhaps the richest 
resource of this civilization lay in a powerful 
religious and philosophical literature which 
reached o*ut to the full range of social and moral 
activity pursued by humankind. It would be 
unnecessary to dwell at any length upon the content 
as well as the richness of this literature. 
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Suffice it to mention here that it recognized no 
distinction between high and low culture, and drew 
within the compass of a mass compendium the 
Vedic Samhitas and associated texts the moral 
and material concerns of all sections of society, 
in those centuries before the Christian era which 
witnessed the formation of Indian civilization. 

2 14 While the Vedas, and the texts associated with 

the Vedas fpcus upon the spiritual and social 
concerns of the elite and the popular claatas 
within society at a formative stage, we possess ia 
the literature of the Epics, cultural production of 
a later, slightly later, era. Unlike the formar, 
which deal with the perennial concerns of human 
beings as eittbodied in spiritual reflection and 
mundane social activity, the Epics reflect the 
creative turmoil and the social ferment of a 
civilization in transition. Here, the challenges 
faced by a society undergoing a fundamental 

transfortnation — the appearance of agriculture as 
the principal means of generating material wealth; 
the growth of novel political and social 
Institutions; the movement of new communities from 
Central Asia and beyond into the riverine plains of 
North India — are voiced through conflict and 
struggle between the old and the new in the sacred 
no less than in the profane worlds. 

2.15 Even in a brief review of Indian civilization, 

we need to dwell upon the voices of the submerged 
classes, whose agony or aspirations were reflected 
inadequately, if they were reflected at all, in the 
literary and religious creativity of the priestly 
and warrior elite. For there is every reason to 
beHeVe that, then as now, the wretched of our 
earth gave expression to their distress and their 
aspirations in visions of the good life which were 
articulated as eloquently as visions of the good 
life articulated by the privileged orders. We 
refer here to the philosophical ideas represented 
by the gdfteric term, the lokayata, which represents 
worl4hvi#»a partly articulating the authentic 
voiced et the under-classes; and partly also 
echeine the metaphysical reflections of cultural 
speeialitts who were deeply concerned about such 
ciaaaei. Finally, we touch here upon thougl^ and 
practice, of varying levels of sophistication, and 
which t^ec as much to the reified reflection of 
huMn beififi who had adopted the aesthetic life- 
ttfid, M to the creative activity of peasants, 
artiMMf fMtocal folk and hunters, as they wSm 
drawn late the mundane web of social existence. 

ferheps the most striking feature of the 
social, economirc and religious activity of 
individuals SAd communities in pre-classical India 
was the fusion of the diverse facets of seeh 
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activity into an or^iranic unity. Philosophic 
discourse, religious practice and ritual 
observance, even at > its most reified, touched 
directly upon Tssues of every-day significance. It 
drew, with unmistakable immediacy, upon productive 
activity, activities ip the body and mind of human 
beinoa, including the maintenance of their health, 
no less than upon cultural and artistic activity. 
This was true even for the cultural production of 
the relatively privileged. Indeed, the distance 
which characterizes culture for the few, as 
distinct from culture for the many, in modern 
societies, was conspicuous by its absence at this 
juncture, This was so even though the first 
crystallization of Indian civili,zation in a sub- 
continental polity, in the third century B.C., 
held within its social fabric not only courtly 
cultural forms with their forei^ interfaces, but 
also the vigorous life reflected in the literature 
of the Prakrits or in the cultural artefacts of the 
folk. 

2.17 The social matrix of ancient Indian 

civilization provided the basis fbr its historical 
development in subsequent centuries. Here, a basic 
feature of our society needs to be en^hasized 
because of its significance for forms of social 
activity. The formation of Indian society rests 
crucially upon the migration of ^Ik communities 
from Central and West Asia and beyond, in 
successive waves, to the rich alluvial plains of 
the sub-continent. Each of these migrations 
carried along with it novel forms of material and 
spiritual culture, and these novel forms were 
successively integrated into the existing life¬ 
styles of the people of India. This constant flow 
of new cultural forms and resources conferred upon 
the people of the sub-continent a remarkable 
openness and resilience, at the same time as It 
enriched the r^nge of artistic endeavour and 
creative activity within Indian society. (We are 
no't unmindful of the fact that India too 

contributed towards the flow of cultural influences 
to Central and South-East Asia. The spread of 
Buddhism,, the great monument at Angkor vat and the 
teniples in Java and Bali are some of the well known 
examples of such* influences) . 

*.18 In our brief review of the historical 

development of Indian culture, we are concerned 
no less with the literary and the artistic 
richness which Islam brought to India. This 
richness provided a great stimulus to metaphysical 
reflection and aesthetic activity and, indeed, 
changed the cultural face of Indian society. 
Central to the stimulus, which Islam provided to 
religious thought and cultural production in the 
medieval centuries, were the ideas of social 
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out to rich and poor and high, and low within India. 
The Sufi variant of Islam is specially relevant to 
our recapitulation of the historical development of 
Indian culture. Sufi divines spoke to the common 
people — peasants, artisans and followers of other 
mundane vocations — of the path to spiritual 
realization as a path open to humanity as a whole, 
as it was drawn into cultural activity and material 
production. 

2.19 The spiritual activity of the Sufi divines 
also reached out to the social and metaphysical 
world of Hinduism. Indeed, this interaction 
brought about a great transformation within Hindu 
society through the so-called Bhakti movement. The 
latter movement, as is well known, held out the 
prospect of spiritual self-realization to those 
unprivileged classes within Hindu society which* had 
earlier been denied such a right. Here we are 
concerned principally with the cultural 
manifestations of Sufism and Bhakti within Indian 
society. The most profound influence of these 
movements was the generation of a powerful 
devotional literature and music in the languages of 
the common folk. Indeed, the linguistic, literary 
and musical map of Indian society, as we know it 
today, was largely shaped through the creative 
activity of Sufi divines and the saints of the 
Bhakti movement. The various regional languages of 
modern India rest upon a rich corpus of texts 
created by such inspired men and women with the 
objective of holding out the values of spiritual 
dignity and self-realization to the common folk. 
The power of these texts and songs rest as much 
upon their lyrical beauty as upon the infusion of a 
new democratic and humanist ethos in spiritual 
discourse. 

2.20 The cultural activity triggered off within 

Indian society in the medieval centuries had yet 
another characteristic which needs to be 
emphasized, particularly in the twentieth century, 
when the attempt to transform an ancient 
civilization into a modern nation-state is 
generating tensions which threaten to tear apart 
the very fabric of society. It need hardly be 
mentioned that the advocates of religious 

orthodoxy, namely, the Brahmins and the Ulema, 
although they often advocated tolerance, held 
conflicting views of the sacred, no less than .of 
the profane. In contrast, Sufi divines and Bhakti 
saints had overlapping moral and humanistic visions 
and a mutual regard which commanicated itself most 
effectively to the common folk who were drawn into 
their influence. Small wonder then that, even 
today, across a span of half a dozen centuries or 
more, the rural landscape is dotted with shriAes 
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and memorials of popular saints and holy men which 
command the allegiance of 'Hindus and Muslims to an 
equal measure; and whose memory is venerated to an 
equal extent by their followers formally ensconced 
in different religious world-views. This tradition 
of shared moral visions and humanist values became 
the crucial constituent of a composite culture 
which created music, poetry and other cultural 
forms of an unrivalled richness in the history of 
our civilization. 

While cultural creativity in the medieval 
centuries reached out to new classes and 
communities within society, it would be a mistake 
to imagine that there existed no differentiation 
between rich and poor, or high and low, in the 
artistic activity of this period. Indeed, the 
distinction between courtly and popular activity is 
too well known to need any emphasis at this 
juncture. Nevertheless, the cultural polarities of 
the medieval centuries pale into insignificance 
before the polarities which characterized the 
passage of Indian society through the centuries 
marked by domination over the sub-continent by 
Great Britain. 

With the colonial era, we enter into an 
altogether novel phase of the cultural history of 
India. The influence of imperialism upon the 
generation and outflow of wealth, and upon 
political institutions, has been surveyed in many 
sensitive works of historiography. However, 
comprehensive critiques of the havoc wrought by 
imperialism upon artistic activity and cultural 
production have still to be attempted, except for 
the majestic individual efforts of a man like 
Tagore whose critique was also a reconstruction. 
Such reconstruction, of course, was pioneered by 
the mon\amental work of Ananda Coomaraswamy. We do 
not propose to embark upon this task in this 
report. Suffice it to mention here that the loss 
of control over our political and economic destiny, 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, resulted in a 
profound disruption of the moral and cultural order 
within the sub-continent. To start with, the 
creative interaction between the centres of 
political and economic activity, on the one hand, 
and those of intellectual and cultural activity, on 
the other, was brutally disrupted. Over and above 
this, new cleavages came into existence within the 
fabric of society, partly through explicit 
intellectual intervention and partly also as a by¬ 
product of the domination exercised by the new 
rulers of the land. Indeed, it is our belief that 
the intellectual, cultural and moral consequences 
of colonial domination were no less serious than 
its social, political and economic consequences. 
It is also our belief that historians need to study 
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this phenomenon much more intensively than they 
have done so far. 

Yet, the colonial , era was not marked 

exclusively by disruption and regression in the 
domain of culture. Th# influx of new values in the 
19th century, through the formal and informal 
institutions of education created by the British 
Government, is a phenomenon which is well 

recognized by scholars. That these values were 
designed to create a new intelligentsia within 
Indian society sympathetic to British imperialism 
is fully recognized. Howe^/er; even imperialism 
cannot fully control the results of the social 
engineering which it unleashes , in colonial 
societies. Thus the dissemination of novel ideas 
under British aegis was designed to create an 
intellectual climate sympathetic to British 
domination. Yet, it triggered off developments 
contrary to what the alien rulers of the sub¬ 
-continent sought to achieve. 

^ t 

Indeed, the tensions which characterize the - 
cultural transformation of India in the 19th 
century flow from the conflicting Tesults of the 
steps taken by the British rulers. The most 
visible result of British initiatives was the 
emergence of a new elite which shaped for itself a 
culture that reached out to the Enlightenment, or 
to Romanticism, at the same time as it sought to 
re-mould its heritage in the light of such world¬ 
views. Mot surprisingly, those who focused upon 
the Enlightenihent sought to restructure the^ world 
into a liberal society resting upon the market 
economy and upon popular democracy. While liberal 
values appealed to a small segment.of the colonial 
elite, the romantic reconstruction of the past 
exercised a much greater fascination for. the 
majority of this spclal class. The reasons for 
this are easy to discern. The process of romantic 
reconstruction of India was the result of an 
interaction between a legitimate sense of pride in 
the ancient heritage and an acute awareness of the 
social and cultural challenges posed by 
imperialism. Moreover, such reconstruction did 
^ot call for basic transformations in the 
traditional consciousness of the community; rather 
it sought to harness the traditional idioms to the 
task of national mobilization against foreign rule. 
Often it sought to draw upon values which were 
deeply embedded within the popular psyche into a 
synthesis that also drew heavily upon the Western 
world-view. For all these reasons, the colonial 
elite relied substantially upon romantic discourse 
as the basis of its attempt to reconstruct society, 
no less than as the basis of its creative activity 
in diverse domains of cultural' production. This 
trend was also partly Analogous to the European 
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parallel of tha Ranalaaanca/ which draw haavlly 
upon Graak claaalcal^ antiquity. 

Tha aXianation of tha colonial alita frOM tha 
folk, aa a raault of ita naw eonaciouanaas# ia too 
wall known a thaata to ba diacuaaad at any lanqth in 
tha praaant contaxt. Suffica it to nantion hara 
that exaativa artiata who draw inapiration from tha 
Cnlightanmant ware no laaa alianatad than thoaa who 
raatad upon romantic diacouraa aa tha baais of 
thair intallactual andaavour. Mavarthalasa, tha 
Romantics wara more advantagaoualy placed in 
ganarating a culture likely to reach out to the 
popular claaaea within India. This was so because 
the romantic sensibility relied upon symbiotic 
notions and upon an agenda of cultural action with 
which the elite aa well as the popular classes tiere 
thoroughly familiar. There are, of course, the 
striking exceptions like that of Tagore# who strode 
across this divide, synthesising altMants from 
both, with his feet firmly planted on tha native 
soil, profusely, drawing upon tha Bhakti and tha 
Sufi folk idiom as wall as. tha Opanishada, Tha 
Tagora-Gandhi dialogue ramaiaa, ti.ll today, a 
shining hallmark of tha unresolved issues of this 
discourse. 

Tha cultural awakening of tha colonial era is 
too wall known to merit antra than a passing 
rafaranca in tha present context. Thus tha 
introduction of tha printing press and tha 
dissemination of new literary genres brought about 
seminal changes within tha regional languages 
which, since tha medieval centuries, had shaped tha 
cultural personality of India. Painting, too, 
constituted an integral part of this 
transformation; and tha work of artists in Kerala, 
or, slightly later, in Bengal, not only influenced 
social taste and sensibility, but also paved tha 
way for tha upsurge of romantic nationalism within 
tha country. Tha stimulation of a novel interest 
in music, in this period, was no lass striking than 
tha resurgence in literature and painting. As in 
siarliar canturlaa, ^incaly courts, aristocratic 
durbars and religious institutions continued to ba 
tha nodal points of musical activity. At tha same 
time, gAarana# and tha gvru’-thishym paradpars 
remained tha basis of creativity in music within 
India. Mavarthalass# a historically significant 
measure of creative esverimantation outside these 
tiaw»honourad domains was also visible at this 
juncture, of which again Tagore is tha great 
milestone. 

Tha cultural renaissance which swept across 
India during tha colonial era made a substantial 
contribution to tha nationalist awakening that 
liberated India from British rule in 1947. 


2.27 
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Moreover, the decade and a half after 1947 was a 
period of intensive activity, so far as the 
creation of new institutions for stimulating and 
sustaining artistic creativity and cultural 
production was concerned. Behind this stood 
persons like Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Azad and Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, who brought 
to bear upon such activity a profound understanding 
of culture and the arts; and a sensitive 
appreciation of tradition as well as the new needs 
of the community. It was their hope, for 
instance, that the creativity of the new nation 
would manifest itself as much in music, dance, art 
and literature, as it would manifest it;self in the 
growth of economic productivity, including the 
crafts, which combined utility and beauty. It was 
clear to Nehru and Azad that the old institutional 
forums for cultural creativity — the princely 
courts, aristocratic durbars and religious bodies 
— would no longer be in a position to extend the 
patronage which they had extended earlier to poets, 
dancers, musicians and other creative individuals 
in the community. At the same time, they were 
acutely aware of the limits and dangers of the 
market in regard to cultural creativity. 

The consequent stance of the State, after 
1947, is eloquently reflected in the cluster of 
cultural institutions which were established with 
the objective of breathing a new vitality, 
reflecting the ethos of liberated India, into 
artistic activity and cultural production. The 
National Museum, the Sahitya Akademi, the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi and the Lalit Kala Akademi are some 
of the institutions which were created at this 
juncture, in order to achieve such an objective. 
The role of these institutions, over and above the 
extension of sustenance, was to provide forums for 
debate and discussion between men and women engaged 
in creative activity, at the same time as they 
enabled the artistic work of such individuals to 
reach out to their peers and to the intelligentsia 
as a whole. Indeed, the foundation of such 
institutions was informed with the belief that the 
results of cultural activity would shape for the 
community a sensibility which would guide and 
reflect India's entry into modernity, at the same 
time 'as it married the best in India's past to the 
best of what the contemporary world had to offer. 

Both Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad defined 
on various occasions the role of the new cultural 
institutions in stimulating a novel phase of 
artistic activity; and also in providing the 
intelligentsia with the cultural resources 
necessary for disseminating the values of modernity 
among the people. While inaugurating the National 
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Art Treasures Funrd, in 1955, for instance, Nehru 
observed: 

"... (How can we] make museums a vital part 
of the lives of our.*., boys and girls who can... 
be inspired by objects of art and thus develop 
their own creative talents by looking at the 
great creations of the past?... What I am 
anxious about is this: every child of India 
should see something of these artistic 
treasures, should understand something that has 
gone to build up India, should asitimilate, even 
if in a small measure, the genius of India, 
which, adapted to the modern conditions, should 
make the country grow." 


The influence of Maulana Azad upon the new 
phase of cultural activity, after 1947, was no less 
significant than that of Jawaharlal Nehru. Like 
Nehru, Azad too looked upon the cultural heritage 
of India as a social bond which had, across the 
centuries, woven together a tapestry of our 
civilization out of diverse and distinctive threads 
constituting our civilization, in the course of its 
historic evolution. Hence, the crucial iir 5 )ortance 
which he attached to cultural activities in the 
totality of rather complex processes of nation¬ 
building in India. It was, therefore, natural for 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to poi'nt out that "... one 
of the many questions that pressed for immediate 
attention after the achievement of independence... 
was that relating to the revival of cultural 
activities." Defining the role of the State in the 
area of art and culture, Maulana Azad stated: 

"During the last 150 years... (these 
activities did not receive] the attention or the 
support they needed from the State for their 
full development. It is true that there has 
been a renaissance in India since the middle of 
the 19th century, but this was due to the 
release of new forces in society and owed little 
to the State. That is why it was not as 
extensive or deep as it would have been if it 
had received the necessary State support... In 
a democratic regime, the arts can derive their 
sustenance only from the people, and the State, 
as the organized manifestation of the people's 
will, must,, therefore, undertake its maintenance 
and development as one of its first 
responsibilities." 

Mention should be made, at this point, of the 
pioneering work of Smt. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
in restoring to our crafts some of their old glory 
as well as in ensuring a future for them and thus 
fulfilling not merely an economic but also a 
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cultural nacaaslty of praaarvlng duxabla aspacts af 
our civilization, avan in tha midst of vary eoa^laa 
and conflicting procassas of changa. For, tha 
continuad insaparability of art and tha artisan not 
maraly anrichas our contamporary lifa, but also 
constltutas ona of tha bad>rocks of tha imnanant 
forms of folk art and cultura still ambaddad in our 
avary-day folk lifa-stylas. Tha calabration of 
lifa, natura and work, raprasantad in tha graat 
vitality and variaty of folk art and cultura, 
provl'das ona of tha moat important bonds of 
conmunity Ufa all ovar our countryside, and also 
constltutas a significant part of the tradition 
with which tha individual talent of the modarn" 
profassional artist and cultural worker has tO 
interact, to Impart flash and blood to hls/har 
imagination. 

Wa have rafarrad, in tha pxacading paragraph, 
to tha coinplax and conflicting procassas of enanfo. 
Just as tha crafts are thraatanad by tha starlrot 
laws of okass production and standardisation, so are 
tha pristine awnifastations of folk art and oultura 
seriously thraatanad by tha invasion of 
commarcializad "mass cultura" currently being 
projected into every nook and corner of tha country 
by tha modarn madia. Nhila manifestations of folk 
art and culture must not ba considered as susadB 
exhibits for satisfying exotic interests, at tha 
same time their sxibordination to, and co-option by, 
tha laws of commercial "mass cultura" must ba 
considered a threat against which it is necessary 
to provide suitable protective and sui^ortiva 
institutional frameworks, sistply because they 
constitute ona of tha major live cultural resources 
of tha country. It has to ba acknowledged, however, 
that while significant strides have bean made in 
restoring to.our crafts soma sort of institutional 
frameworks of survival, comparable on-going efforts 
for folk art and cultura are not visible on a 
national scale, «ha activities of a nunbpr of 
institutes of tribal cultura notwithstanding. 

Wa do not, however, at this stage of our 
report, propose to evaluate tha achiavmnant or the 
shortcomings of artistic and cultural activity in 
India during tha years after 1947. Nor do wa 
intend to say much, at this juncture, about the 
institutional framework devised in tha 1950s to 
provide a stimulus to literature and to tha visual 
as wall as the performing arts within India. 
Suffice it to mention here that tha achiavsMOnt in 
this domain has bean of an iag>rassiva nature, 
although, perhaps, tha same cannot ba claimed about 
folk art and cultura, avan as tha recant amarganea 
of a host of ethnic identities and tensions 
highlights tha national urgency in this regard. 
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What-we would like to stress, however, is the 
changing context in which such creative activity 
has been sustained. We mentioned, at the very 
commencement of our review, the fact that the 
initial crystallization of Indian civilization, in 
the classical centuries, took place in the context 
of an agricultural revolution within the sub¬ 
continent. Over the past half a century, partly 
through the stimulus held out by 'the State, and 
partly also through the entrepreneural activities 
of individuals and communities, we have witnessed 
the preliminary stages of a profound industrial 
transformation in our society. Such a 
transformation cannot but reach out to artistic 
activities and cultural production in the country. 
Indeed, we have emphasized earlier the organic 
relationship between material production and 
aesthetic activity. For this reason the 
contemporary social transformation of our society 
has shaped an entirely new sensibility for tho.se 
engaged in artistic endeavour. The result of this 
has been significant achievement in the domain of 
culture: whether it pertains to literature; or to 
the visual and the. performing arts; or to various 
forms of artistic activities by individuals or the 
community. At the same time, this cultural 
production has been accomplished in a social 
context in which the mass media and the market have 
emerged as arbiters of taste and quality in 
aesthetic activity. Having separated art from the 
artisan, modern economies have converted art itself 
into a commodity, often mass-produced, like any 
other material goods. 

The reference to the market as a decisive 
factor in shaping artistic activity is one which 
calls for further reflection. We have mentioned 
earlier that the Akademis that were established in 
the first two decades after Independence, were 
designed to sustain, through the provision of 
resources, novel and lofty cultural activity in the 
country. Nevertheless, it was the market rather 
than the patronage of the State which set the pace 
for cultural ehdeavour after 1947. Such a 
recognition of the market as a primary influence 
upon ,artistic and cultural activity is by no means 
an uncritical endorsement of this state of. affairs. 
Quite the contrary. In the generation of cultural 
values — more so than in the generation of 
material values — the market needs to be tamed and 
harnessed td serve the interest of man, nature and 
society. We say this because of our deep 
conviction that cultural and artistic creativity, 
as a self-reflexive activity, is an important 
constituent of the Influences which shape the "good 
society" in harmony with nature. It is our belief 
that in cultural production, there must be free 
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scope for bold innovation and daring 
experimentation by artists who bring to bear upon 
their work novel and lofty ideas and social 
concerns. There, should'also be no vulgar inCfusion 
of the State, dr of "motivated" politics, in this 
domain. At the same time, those who seek to shape 
and articulate popular aspirations and the changing 
sensibility of the people through new art forms 
should receive support from the State, even when 
the market, normally set to the tune of mass 
production, chooses to ignore their creative 
endeavour and drown it in the muddy waters of "mass 
culture", projected by the media. 

It has been observed that poets and other 
creative artists are the true legislators of 
hximanity. This observation is probably true in a 
most profound sense. The State, or civic society as 
a whole, through institutions specially designed to 
facilitate creative activity, can only provide a 
congenial climate for the stimulation of culture. 
Above all, it remains the task of the inspired 
artist to invoke that spirit which reflects culture 
in the noblest forms, at the same time as it 
sustains human beings towards higher levels of 
aesthetic achievement and philosophical self- 
realization in the universal context of interaction 
between nature and the human being. But the laws 
of the commodity market of mass-produocd "culture" 
must not be allowed to annihilate the artist, even 
as the artist tries to wrestle with them. That 
must be one of the important desiderata of State 
support. 

While explicitly Recognizing the importance of 
the market in the production of goods and services, 
we must also accept that the State has a vital role 
in the field of culture. We shall, however, go 
grievously wrong if we fail to emphasize that the 
political and ideological predilections provided by 
the State can adversely affect its role. There has 
been a controversy in this regard in the USA. In 
this context, the very distinguished American art 
critic, Robert Hughes, recently laid bare the 
anatomy of frustration of art and culture in the. 
Time magazine, of August 14, 1989. In an Essay 
titled "A Loony Parody of Cultural Democracy", he 
passionately pleaded for a greater role for the 
American National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) and 
simultaneously attacked "ideologi-cal" and 
"political" interventions. We quote below relevant 
extracts from that essay: 

"Senator Jesse Helms.,. has taken up the 
cudgels against the most distinguished and 
useful vehicle of patronage in American cultural 
life, the National Endowment for the Arts ... 
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[He has] proposed a measure that would 
forbid the NEA to give money to 'promote, 
disseminate or produce anything 'obscene or 
indecent' or derogatory of 'the objects or 
beliefs of the adherents of a particular 
religion or non-religion' -- which, taken 
literally, comprises any image or belief of any 
kind, religious or secular ... 

What the amendment proposes is a loony 
parody of cultural democracy in which everyone 
becomes his or her own Cato the Censor. 
Clearly, Jesse Helms has no doubt that the NEA 
must be punished if it strays from what he 
fancies to be the center line of American 
ethical beliefs. The truth is, of course, that 
no such line exists — not in a society as vast, 
various and eclectic as the real America... 

The extreme conservative view is that 
support of the contemporary arts is not the 
business of government. Never mind that quite a 
few people who were not exactly radicals, from 
Rameses II to ifipuis XIV and Pope Urban VIII, 
thought otherwise and thus endowed the world 
with parts of the Egypt, the Paris and the Rome 
we. have today. New culture is optional — 
slippery stuff, ambiguous in its meanings, 
uncertain in its returns. Away with it! Let the 
corporations underwrite it!... 

'I have fundamental questions,' Helms 
grated, 'about why the Federal Government is 
supporting artists the taxpayers have refused to 
support in the market place.' But this was 
exactly what the NEA was created, in 1965, to do 

— and it was the wisest of decisions. Lots of 
admirable art does badly at first; its rewards 
to the patron are not immediate and may never 
come. Hence the need for the NEA. It is th^re 
to help the self-realization of culture that*is 
not immediately successful. 

Corporate underwriting has produced some 
magnificent results for American libraries, 
museums, ballets, theaters and orchestras — for 
institutional culture, across the board. But 
today it is shrinking badly, and it requires a 
delicate balance with government funding to work 
well. Corporations' underwriting money comes out 
of their promotion budgets and — not 
unreasonably, since their goal is to make mgney 

— they want to be associated with popular, 
prestigious events... Our problem, despite 
conservative rant, is too little government 
support for the arts, not too much. Even if we 
had a ministry of culture to parade the 
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roosters, we would still need the MEA to look 
after the eggs." 

In our Committee's view, those concerned, in 
one way or another, with the entire field of 
culture have to sensitize themselves to the fact 
that our country is involved in con^lex and even 
turbulent processes of our economic, political, 
social and cultural transformation. Factors of 
continuity are constantly in tussle with factors of 
change. We recognize the validity and creative 
role of the market forces in the area of 
production, material goods and services. That 
recognition does not blind us to the dire necessity 
of relating development processed to the critical 
need for culture and education. In our view, our 
biggest challenge lies in relating education, 
culture and development. The integral nexus 
between these has yet to be conceptualized. Our 
Departments of Culture and the Central Akademis as 
well as State Akademis have devoted hardly any 
attention to finding an answer to the nagging 
question-: Are culture and education necessary pre¬ 
conditions to the development of a good society and 
for ensuring the quality of life, howsoever 
defined, of millions upon millions of our people? 
Must our response to the "hunger of the heart" and 
the "famine of the brain" await, in a sequential 
manner, the response to the minimxim needs dictated 
by hunger of the body? 

It is really quite extraordinary that after 
all the_ years of development experience, it is only 
now that the UNESCO has discovered the dire 
necessity of relating development to culture. 
Recently, the Inter-Governmental Committee of the 
World Decade for Cultural Development set up a 
working group. The conclusions reached by that 
group need urgent consideration. And, even more 
urgent is to relate them to the concrete reality of 
changing India. These conclusions are of seminal 
importance. We quote below some relevant portions: 

"The term 'cultural dimension of 
development'... is comprehensive and includes 
ways of living, belief and value systems, crafts 
and skills as well as artistic creativity. It 
is the firm conviction of this Comnittee that 
the neglect of this dimension in development 
efforts has been mainly responsible for the 
irrelevance and non-assimilation of several good 
ideas in the past. The new development decade 
must overcome this deficiency ... Recognition 
of the cultural personality of each of the 
peoples in the region is an indispensable 
requisite for every genuinely democratic 
^integration process. 
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While tMny documents end decleretions have 
recognised the litqx>rtanoe of the cultural 
dimension In development and while the 
definition of development Itself over the years 
has been broadened from the narrowly economic to 
Include broader aspects of social factors^ the 
cultural dimension Is yet to be recognized, to 
be given Its due place and Importance. The 
group emphasizes the utmost necesilty of fully 
enlorlng and Incorporating the elements 
relating to cultural dlmens^op in all policies, 
developmental strategies and programmes and 
projects, whether national or international, as 
It Is strongly of the view that the failure to 
realise anticipated results In the past has very 
often been due to the neglect of this dliwnslon. 
More Importantly, development Itself acquires 
full and proper meaning only when th^ cultural 
aspects are fully taken Into account.? 

The dilemmas and perplexlti.es of 
conceptualizing our development without a strong 
cultural component was sensitively articulated by 
that very distinguished German scholar, Max Weber, 
who was visited* by strange premonitions In respect 
of the future. The questions he posed are of 
Intense contenporary relevance. We, therefore, 
reproduce what he wrote In his monumental wqrk 
titled Protestant Ithie and the Spirit of 
CMpitsliam: 

"No one knows who will live In this cage In 
the future, or whether at the end of this 
tremendous development entirely new prophets 
will arise, or there will be a great rebirth of 
old Ideas and Ideals, or. If neither, mechanized 
petrification, embellished with a sort of 
convulsive self'-lnportance. For of the last 
stage of this cultural development, it ml^t 
well be truly said: Specialists without spirit, 
sensualists without heart; this nullity imagines 
that It has attained a level of civilisation 
never before achieved. " 

In out attempt to delineate the profile of the 
word "culture", we may have, unwittingly, created 
the impression of a divide between culture and 
selende The Committee would not wish to commit 
such an error of perception. Science and culture 
are not two separate and distinctive expressions of 
human oensclousness and h\iman endeavour. Both i^e 
products of the creative expression of human minds 
which remain constantly open to truth. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that In his address at 

2 e opening of the Indian Council for Cultural 
latlons, on April 9, 1950, Jawaharlal Nehru ends 
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up by relating science to culture in the following 
words: 


"I should like to use another word — 
science. What is a scientific approach to life's 
problems? I suppose it is one of examining 
everything, of seeking truth by trial and error 
and, by experiment, of never saying that this 
must be so but trying to understand why it is so 
and, if one is convinced of it, of accepting it, 
of having the capacity to change one's notions 
the moment some other proof is forthcoming, of 
having an open mind, which tries bo imbibe the 
truth wherever it is found. If that is culture, 
how far is it represented in the modern world 
and in the nations of today? Obviously, if it 
was represented more than it is, many of our 
problems, national and international, would be 
f^r easier to solve.” 


If the processes of development are to be seen 
as' a complex interaction between culture, science 
and technology, education and institutions, then it 
is our view that culture has to be an important 
component of our planning processes. Just as 
economic development requires the development of 
supporting infrastructure, the cultural development 
too urgently requires planned and sustained 
development of infrastructure over a long period of 
time. We should, perhaps, explain what we mean by 
"infrastructure". We include in this infrastructure 
a planned programme for development of museums' and 
galleries, theatres, rehearsal places, libraries 
and reading rooms, facilities for painters, 
sculptors and 'graphic artists and places where 
artists, writers, etc., could meet together and 
interact with one another. If this vision of 
development of infrastructure is a valid one, which 
we believe it is, there could then be optimal 
utilization of the resources of the Centre, the 
States, the Zonal Cultural Centres as well as of 
the corporate sectors in our country. Even the 
resources of municipalities and city corporations 
could be involved, in the planned development of the 
cultural infrastructure. 

The revolution in technology, more especially 
in the area of communication, is bringing about 
profound changes. One of the results of this 
change is expressed in the oft-repeated phrase 
which describes the world as a Global Village. If 
our country must retain its cultural identity and 
distinctiveness, then it is in 9 >erative to evolve a 
conceptual framework for our electronic media. The 
Government of , India had set up a Committee under 
the distinguished chairmanship of Dr. P. C. Joshi 
to study the role played by ottF electronic media in 
the cultural life of our couhCry. Our Committee 
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did not have the advantage of seeing that Report. 
However, we cannot over-emphasiie the critical 
importance of the emerging technologies in the 
field of information in affecting the cultural life 
of millions of people of our country. The mass 
electronic media have the potential to heighten our 
individual as well as collective sense and 
sensibilities, but they can equally be destructive. 
It was a British poet, Louis McNiece, who foresaw 
the effect of excessive consumerism when he 
bemoaned "the excess sugar of our diabetic culture 
rotting the nerve of life and literature”. 

Before we end, we would like to affirm with 
all the emphasis at our command that the approach 
to culture in India must positively encourage 
regional diversity and not just tolerate it. No 
region or group should have the feeling of a threat 
of being swanked. There are no 'majority' and 
'minority' cultures. The smallest unit has its 
contribution to make to the enrichment of the 
national sum total, and must be respected. 

He devoutly hope that this chapter of our 
Report would provide the backdrop against which we 
shall be contemplating the rich diversity of the 
cultural scene in our country and assessing the 
role played by the variety of institutions created 
with the object of enriching the cultural life of 
our people. 
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Chapter 3 
c&movf ISSUES 


3.1 As mentioned earlier, we travelled widely and 

met a very large number of writers, artists and 
persons involved in various fields of culture. They 
shared with us their perceptions of the role and 
impact of the National Akademis and the National 
School of Drama in their respective regions, and 
gave us their views about the state of culture and 
the arts. There are individual chapters devoted to 
each of the four institutions. In this chapter we 
should like to deal with certain issues which are 
common to all or more than one of the four 
institutions covered by our Report. 


1.Impact and Interaction 

3.2 Our overall impression is that the three 

Akademis nave done good work,, but could have done 
better. Their prese'nce is not adequately felt in 
various regions, particularly in the border areas 
of the country. Indeed, there appears to be a 
widespread feeling that the Akademis are 

essentially Delhi-oriented, and do not fully 
respond to and serve the national needs. Much 
closer interaction/ between the National Akademis 
and their counterparts and other organizations in 
various States is called for. 

3.3 The primary objective of the Akademis is to 
promote excellence in the fine arts and literature, 
and to help in the process of conserving and 
disseminating our cultural heritage. Recognition 
of merit through the conferment of awards, setting 
the highest artistic and literary standards, 
organizing research and documentation, bringing 
out publications of quality, making them easily 
accessible to interested scholars, and fostering 
taste for art and culture — all these are means 
to that end. This is a formidable task, which the 
Akademis cannot fulfil all by themselves. In our 
country of great cultural diversity and massive 
population, the responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of a large number of organizations, with 
the Akademis acting as a stimulating and catalytic 
force. But between the idea and the reality falls 
the shadow. 

3.4 One cannot, however, hold the National 
Akademis alone wholly responsible for. this 
situation. The corresponding Akademis and 
comparable institutions in the States and Union 
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Territories, with whom we have recommended close 
co-ordination, are not themselves in the best of 
health. In most of the States there are separate 
bodies for the performing and visual arts, and for 
language and literature; in some cases like 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu s Kashmir and Manipur, 
there is a composite Akademi. (Details of such 
Institutions are shown in Appendix~3) . Their 
function is to promote academic work in the arts 
and literature and be effective means for 
channeling Governmental support to cultural 
institutions and activities at the State level. 
But one would also expect them to have a national 
perspective and a rapport with the National 
Akademis. By helping to make the latter's impact 
felt in the States as well as by enabling them to 
get a feed-back, they would be fulfilling not 
only a local purpose but also a national objective. 
Unfortunately, in many cases these institutions, 
which are Government-sponsored, would appear to 
be Inadequately funded and imperfectly 

administered. 

3.5 In several States the Chairpersons of the 

Akademis are political personalities, and there 
are also other factors which tend to encroach upon 
the freedom of the institutions. Though 

constituted as autonomous bodies, many of them seem 
in reality to be functioning as limbs of the State 
(governments. Some of those who met us expressed 
their concern about the shortcomings of the 
Akademis in their respective States. In a certain 
State, where no Akademis have so far been set up 
by the Government, we even noted a widely-shared 
wish that the National Akademis should establish 
branches there, reflecting the people's lack of 
confidence in their own local organizational 
culture. 

3.6 In 1972, the Khosla Committee had recommended 
that all States should establish independent 
Akademis on the same lines as those at the national 
level. The Committee had stressed the importance 
of according them complete autonomy, and also 
suggested that while being a source of help, 
inspiration and stimulation to cultural 
institutions in the States, they should maintain a 
close and continuous liaison with the National 
Akademis. We wholeheartedly reiterate the Khosla 
Committee's view, and regret that this objective 
has hot yet been fulfilled. 

3.7 In some States, we were told of certain 
undesirable practices in some of the institutions. 
The exercise of patronage by Government departments 
and agencies in the cultural field on an ever- 
increasing scale is a matter of serious concern. It 
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dilutes artistic and cultural values. We feel that 
the role of Government departments dealing with 
cultural affairs needs very careful review and 
definition. Tn several States (as, indeed, at the 
Centre), some of the functions assigned to the 
Departments of Culture are identical with those of 
the Akademis, adversely affeoting the latter's 
effectiveness. Further, the Zonal Cultural 
Centres, formed recently and funded liberally by 
the Central and State Governments, undertake a 
large volume of activities without associating or 
even consulting the State Akademis. This 
diminishes the status and influence of the latter. 

3.8 Some of these issues are beyond this 
Committee's terms of reference, but we wish to 
underline the fact that even the positive efforts 
of the National Akademis cannot be beneficial 
unless remedial measures are taken. 

3.9 On their part, the National Akademis should 
not hesitate to utilize the services of the State 
Akademis to the maximum extent possible for the 
implementation of their own charter. Nor should 
they hesitate to fund the State Akademis, to the 
extent necessary and possible, for promotional or 
academic programmes which have a national 
perspective. They should adopt a similar approach 
towards universities and other cultural and 
educational institutions. 


2. Grants 

. 10 Culture inculcates in us values which cannot 

be bought and sold in the market-place. But in the 
world of reality, culture too requires financial 
sustenance. And the influence and reach of a 
cultural organization are dependent, among other 
things, on the grants that it can give to 

individuals and institutions. 

.11 The Sangeet Natak Akademi and Lalit Kala 

Akademi sanction such grants, on a modest scale, to 
several institutions. In 1988-89, the former 
disbursed grants ranging from Rs. 6,000 to 

Rs. 16,000, to 164 institutions, adding up to 

Rs. 12 lakhs approximately. During the same year 
the Lalit Kala Akademi released grants ranging 
from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 to 47 art 

organizations, the aggregate being around Rs. 3.5 
lakhs. The purposes for whioh such grants were 

sanctioned include the purchase of equipment, 
training programmes, production of plays, and 

organization or participation in art exhibitions or 
artists' camps and workshops, etc. 
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Evidently, this help can only be described as 
meagre and marginal. Organizations in the States 
and Union Territories do not seem to feel that the 
Akademis are easily accessible to them. There is a 
widespread impression that to secure any support 
from the Sangeet Natak Akademi, for instance, even 
reputed institutions have to go through cumbersome 
procedures, with very uncertain expectations. We 
heard the question repeatedly asked: what prevents 
a National Akademx from seeking out on its own 
initiative some of the genuinely good people who 
are striving in their limited ways to preserve and 
disseminate the country's traditional arts or to 
promote modern trehds? 

It is true that the National Akademis have 
constraints of resources. We have dealt with this 
aspect elsewhere, and have made suggestions to 
secure for them larger resources and a greater 
measure of autonomy in their utilization. The 
Akademis should work out efficient systems of 
sanctioning grants, in which their own initiative 
— taken in association with the State Akademis and 
comparable institutions — would match that of the 
people who are in need of assistance. 

A point that was stressed by those who met 
this Committee was that the assistance extended by 
the Akademis should not be restricted to 
institutions, but must cover deserving individuals 
as well. The Sangeet Natak Akademi has no 
programme at present for giving grants to 
individuals. But the need for this has been 
recognized by the Akademi, which does have a 
proposal for offering assistance to traditional 
gurus, performing artistes, freelance scholars, 
field workers, etc. The Sahitya Akademi has a 
scheme of travel grants to authors for visiting 
linguistic regions other than their own. But the 
sums are inadequate, with a maximum limit of 
Rs. 3,000. The total commitments in the past three 
years were almost negligible, being Rs. 13,000 to 
Rs. 27,000 each year, divided between seven to 
nine authors. The Lalit Kala Akademi has recently 
started a programme of research grants for selected 
younger artists who utilize the studio facilities 
in its regional centres; but the grants are not 
substantial (being Rs. 1,000 p.m. for 12 months), 
and the annual expenditure on this account is only 
of the order of about Rs. 1.5 to 2 lakhs. We feel 
that the Akademis must re-orient their whole 
approach towards individuals. Grants for important 
research work would substantiate the Akademis' 
concern for promoting excellence in the arts. 

The Government of India's Department of 
Culture offers scholarships to young workers in 
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different cultural fields, fellowships to 
outstanding artists in the perfoming, literary and 
plastic arts, and also financial assistance to 
distinguished persons who ate in indigent 
circumstances. These grants were of the order of 
Rs. 30 lakhs in 1988-89. 

As regards institutions, the Government 
sanctions substantial grants for buildings, 
celebration of centenaries, etc. It also disburses 
grants to meet expenses on salaries, theatre 
productions, seminars, symposia, research surveys, 
etc. In 1988-89, the outlay on the latter category 
was Rs. 70 Lakhs approximately, covering about 200 
cases. 

We feel that the Government must concern 
itself only with major grants for creating and 
maintaining infrastructure, or for very special 
ventures or occasions like special endowments, 
centenaries, etc. All research and promotiohal 
grants, whether offered to institutions or 
individuals, must be given by the Akademis. 
Provision should be made for this in the financial 
allocations to them. Moreover, even in exercising 
its powers, the Government must consult the 
concerned Akademi. This procedure will enhance 
the Akademis' stature in the cultural world and 
also ensure greater academic inputs in deciding the 
grants. 


3. General Councils 

The National Akademis are at the centre of a 
vast panorama of artistic and literary activity, to 
which they are expected to provide stimulation and 
shape. To produce a dynamic impact on creativity, 
they need the involvement of many distinguished 
persons in the particular areas of their concerns 
at the policy-making as well as operational levels. 
The constitutions of the Akademis do recognize 
this. They provide for the inclusion of a large 
number of such persons in the General Councils, 
which are responsible for approving and overseeing 
all the projects and programmes of the Akademis. 
They are ^awn from all parts of the country and 
include nominees of the States and Union 
Territories. Some are also elected by the General 
Councils to be members of the Executive Boards of 
the Akademis. 

If the General Council is to provide direction 
and dynamism to an Akademi, it must meet frequently 
and spend enough time on its deliberations. But 
this has not been happening. The constitutions of 
the Sangeet Natak and Sahitya Akademis provide 
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that the Seneral Council shall ordinarily meet once 
a year; in the case of the Lalit Kala Akademi, the 
prescribed norm is twice a year. In the past five 
years, the meetings of the General Councils have 
usually lasted only a single day. (On a couple of 
occasions, the sessions of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi's General Council lasted two days). These 
meetings go through quite a large agenda 
reviewing all the programmes, sanctioning the 
budget resources and discussing other important 
matters. 

One wonders how any serious and meaningful 
discussion can take place among the members in 
such a short span of time. There is a legitimate 
expectation that the General Councils should be 
thinking bodies, searching bodies, and ought not to 
be mechanically reduced to rubber-stamp 
organizations merely reflecting the federal nature 
of our polity. We recommend that this aspect may 
be considered carefully by the General Council of 
each Akademi, and guidelines framed as appropriate 
to its own specific requirements. 

It would also be beneficial if the 
participation of this important assembly of 
distinguished persons is not restricted to a 
business meeting. Each Akademi should organize an 
important academic activity to coincide with the 
Council meeting. 

In the following chapters we have made 
specific suggestions for streamlining the 
composition of the General Council of each Akademi, 
keeping in mind its special needs. An idea which 
is common to all of them is that the representative 
from each State or Union Territory should be a 
nominee of the corresponding Akademi (or equivalent 
institution) there. Only in the event of there 
being no such Akademi, the' State Government or 
Union Territory Administration may make the 

nomination. One of the essential tasks of each 

National Akademi would be to identify equivalent 
institutions where there are no State level 
Akademis. Where the body in question is a 

composite one or has a different name, it should be 
decided whether it can be recognized as a State 
or Union Territory Akademi in the concerned field. 

We also feel that the Fellows of each Akademi, 
being persons of the highest achievement, should be 
closely associated with its affairs, and must have 
representation on the General Council. We recommend 
that the functional heads of Akashvani and 

Doordarshan must invariably be represented in the 
General Councils, so as to foster greater 
interaction between the Akademis and these two mass 
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media which have such a direct in^jact on the 
culture of our people. 

Another of our suggestions is that no person 
may be a member of the General Council of any 
Akademi for more than two consecutive terms. This 
will go some way in counteracting the impression 
that they are static and self-perpetuating 
institutions. 


4. Chairpersons 

There can be little questioning of the 
proposition that the Chairpersons of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, the Lalit Kala Akademi and the 
Sahitya Akademi should be persons of the highest 
eminence in che performing arts, the visual arts 
and literature respectively. The person and the 
position should add prestige to each other. It is, 
however, a little naive to think that creative 
eminence automatically endows a person with the 
qualities of leadership that an organization 
requires. 

The effectiveness of an Akademi depends very 
largely on the quality of leadership which its head 
provides. He or she has to initiate ideas, involve 
people in their Implementation, and win the 
confidence and co-operation of other cultural 
institutions. The Chairperson has also to ensure 
the smooth running of the organization. Therefore, 
while high acconplishment in the fine arts or 
literature Is necessary, it is not a sufficient 
condition. 

In the case of the Sahitya Akademi, it so 
happened that the first two Chairmen were 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. S. Radhakrlshnan, 
who, while they lent enormous prestige to the 
Akademi, could not spare the time for providing 
day-to-day direction to Its activities. Fortunately 
the Akademi had a very distinguished person as 
Secretary. The first Secretaries of the other two 
Akadrails were also distinguished persons. ThAs fact 
tended to create the impression that the 
Chairperson is only a titular head. In our view, 
this has been partly responsible for the 
bureaucratization of the functioning of the 
Akademis. Authority must reside where it belongs, 
namely the hands of the Chairpersons. 

Those who take up the Chairmanship of the 
Akademis are likely to be preoccupied with their 
own creative work. It may not always be possible 
for them to set that work aside and devote 
themselves whole-time to the Akademi's business. 
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We submit that persons who accept the honour must 
also accept the obligations that go with it. They 
would owe it to the nation to do so. 

Let this observation not be taken to suggest 
that we are finding fault with earlier or present 
Chairpersons of being lackadaisical or neglecting 
their duties. To quote just one instance, the kind 
of leadership that Smt. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
provided to the Sangeet Natak Akademi was 
exemplary. What we are pleading for are changes in 
organizational arrangements which will enable the 
Chairpersons of the Akademis to give of their best. 

In the view that we are taking of the nature 
of the activities of the Akademis and the 
responsibilities of their Chairpersons, we 
recommend that the appointment should be on a 
wholetime basis. The person chosen should be able 
and willing to accept the appointment on this 
understanding. This alone can ensure steady 
direction, and guidance of the work of the Akademis. 

The present systems of appointment of 
Chairpersons are not uniform. The Chairperson of 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi is appointed by the 
President of India; in the Lalit Kala Akademi, the 
General Council submits a panel of three names to 
the President of India, who appoints the 
Chairperson; and the President of the Sahitya 
Akademi is elected by its General Council, based 
on the recommendation of the Executive Board. These 
differences are the result of the varying contexts 
in which the institutions evolved. While the 
elective process has the advantage of establishing 
a democratic practice, the method of nomination by 
Government has the advantage of facilitating 
dispassionate evaluation. In certain cases there is 
also a lack of synchronization between the term of 
the Chairman and that of the General Council, which 
does not conduce to rapport. 

Having devoted some thought to this question, 
we are of the view that the ideal method for all 
the Akademis would be for the President of India to 
appoint a person chosen from a small panel drawn up 
by a Search Committee consisting of eminent 
persons, who can look for the right candidates in a 
systematic manner. We recommend the following 
procedure in the case of all the three Akademis: 
The Search Committee may consist of three members, 
one of whom shall be nominated by the General 
Council of the Akademi, while the President of 
India may nominate the other two members, one of 
whom shall be a past Chairperson/President of the 
same Akademi. The Committee might draw up a panel 
of three names (arranged in alphabetical order) 
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and submit it to the President of India, who might 
make the appointment. 

In our view such a procedure is likely to 
facilitate the identification of distinguished 
persons, who, if appointed, could be expected to 
spare adequate time and energy for the affairs of 
the Akademi. The process of selection must 
commence at least six months before the expiry of 
the term of the General Council, and completed well 
in time for the new incumbent to be able to preside 
over the first meeting of the next General Council, 
their terms being identically specified. He also 
recommend that no person may be the 
Chairperson/President of an Akademi for more than 
two consecutive terms. 

There are certain disparities in the 
facilities which are being provided for the heads 
of the Akademis. The President of the Sahltya 
Akademi does not even have an office room. He would 
recommend that the Chairperson/President must be 
provided with an office and personal staff 
commensurate with his high responsibilities. He 
must also be offered remuneration and perquisites 
including official transport and a house in the 
Capital with a telephone. The Chairperson should be 
given the status of a Minister of State. 

In this context, we also note that there are 
wide disparities between the facilities and 
perquisites available to the persons who are 
elected by the General Council as Vice- 
Chairperson/Vice-President. He recommend that 
these should be adeq[uate in all cases. 


5. Cultural Zafxaatxueture 

Hhat kind of soil do the Akademis have for 
planting the seeds of excellence? Hhat 
encouragement can they give if etrtists do not have 
facilities to produce paintings or sculptures, and 
space to exhibit them; if musicians, dancers and 
theatre groups do not have a place to rehearse and 
perform; or if persons with a sholaxly bent of mind 
do not have easy access to a good library? These 
are questions which arose constantly in our mind as 
we went round the country observing the cultural 
scene. Everywhere, in big cities and small alike, 
we heard people complain about the absence of 
adequate Infrastructural facilities. 

If it is considered worth while to spend 
public funds on creating and maintaining the 
National Akademis and their counterparts in the 
States, it would be ec[ually worth while, in our 
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opinion, to invest public funds in creating a 
physical environment in which artistic pursuits 
become easier and more rewarding. The Bharat 
Bhavan in Bhopal is a notable endeavour to create 
a place where different visual and performing arts 
can flourish under a common roof. There can be 
differences in the model adopted in different 
places, or the scale; but the availablity of basic 
facilities, even in small towns, will go a long 
way to generate more fruitful activities in the 
artistic field, enhancing the excellence of local 
traditions as well as Innovative arts. 

We should like to see the construction of more 
centres which provide space for rehearsals and 
performance; studio and workshop facilities for 
painting, sculpture, printmaking, ceramics, etc.; a 
sales counter which supplies subsidized art 
materials and is also an outlet for the 
publications of the National and State Akademis; 
and a place where artists can get together. The 
creation and maintenance of such facilities can be 
the common concern of the Central and State 
Akademis, supported by the respective Governments, 
and of the recently-created Zonal Cultural 
Centres. Municipalities and urban corporations 
could also be associated with such efforts. In 
our view, this would be one of the most effective 
ways of translating into practice the meaning of 
the word 'networking' used in the terms of 
reference of this Committee. 

The Government of India and the Governments of 
the States and the Union Territories might get 
together and have a serious exchange of views on 
this important subject. What is required is a 
perspective plan which could stretch over ten years 
or more if necessary, with adequate support from 
public funds. The Government of India should set 
aside a substantial amount for such development 
over a period of time, and the States should make 
matching contributions. This will render a greater 
service to the arts than the festivals and utsavs 
on which large sums are expended. We hope that in 
the course of a well-defined time frame there will 
be such a centre in every district of the country. 

There would appear to be scope for associating 
industrial and commercial concerns also in such 
ventures. Many persons who met this Committee 
suggested that their involvement could take the 
form of creating infrastructural facilities for 
theatre, art galleries, etc. Already some of the 
leading business houses have individually taken 
interest in promoting art and culture in different 
ways. The National Centre for Performing Arts in 
Bombay and the Sangeet Research Academy in Calcutta 
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are examples of creative endeavour. Such 
initiatives could be channeled on a larger scale 
within the framework of planned development of 
cultural infrastructure. 

3.41 The Chairman of this Committee wrote to a 

nunOser of distinguished industrialists seeking 
their views on how one could sustain, on a 

continuing basis, an organized involvement of 
Indian industry, trade and commerce in the field of 
art and culture, and enquiring whether one could 
envisage the creation of a National Endowment Fund 
for the Arts. Their response by and large was 
positive. Quite naturally, private enterprises 
would expect to receive a return in the form of 
tax reliefs for their contributions, or perhaps 
have specific projects named after them. It would, 
in our opinion, be worth "while for the Government 
to explore how far these ideas can be implemented, 
for the creation of enduring facilities for the 
arts. 


6. Zonal Cultural Centres 

3.42 In 1985-86 the Government of India conceived a 
scheme for setting up Zonal Centres of Culture. It 
was incorporated in the Seventh Plan. Five such 
Centres were set up in 1985-86, and two more in 
1986-87. These cover the entire country, with four 
to eight States/Union Territories participating in 
the activities of each Zonal Centre. Seven 
States are associated with two Centres each, and 
one State with three Centres. Details are shown in 
Appendix-4. 

3.43 The specific objectives of the Zonal Centres, 

as spelt out in their memoranda of association, are 
common. These are, mainly, to preserve, innovate 
and promote the projection and dissemination of 
arts in the concerned zone; to develop and promdte 
their rich diversity; to encourage folk and tribal 
arts and aid the preservation of vanishing art 
forms. The Centres are to encourage the 

involvement of youth in creative cultural 
communication, and lay special emphasis on the 
linkages among different areas and their 
contribution to Indian culture. Every Centre is 
expected to develop a cultural complex including 
exhibition galleries, auditoria, cultural parks, 
musical archives, etc. 

3.44 Initially the Government of India envisaged 
making a grant of Rs. 5 crore to each of the Zonal 
Centres towards equipment and infrastructure 
including buildings. The Centres' activities were 
to be financed from the interest accruing from a 
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corpus fund, built out of contributions received 
from the States. Subsequently it was decided that 
part of the Government of India's contribution 
could also be utilized for building up the corpus 
fund. The land required by each Centre is provided 
free of cost by the State in which its office is 
located. 

The Government of India has released its 
promised contribution in instalments during the 
last five years. Each Centre has also received 
between Rs. 3 to 5 crore approximately from various 
States. Thus the total outlay of the Central and 
State Governments has so far been around Rs. 8 to 
10 crore for each Centre. In addition, the 
Government of India has also made other specific 
grants for the Centres' participation in inter¬ 
zonal cultural festivals initiated by it. 

The pattern of expenditure incurred by the 
Centres so far is shown in Appendix-5. Except in 
the case of the North-East Zonal Centre, the 
proportion of expenditure on the creation of assets 
is low in relation to the amounts spent on 
impresario activities. 

Each Zonal Centre has a Governing Body, whose 
Chairman is the Governor of the State where the 
headquarters are situated. Each participant State 
or Union Territory is represented by its Minister 
and/or the seniormost official dealing with 
cultural affairs. The Chairmen of the Sangeet 
Natak and Lalit Kala Akademis and the President of 
the Sahitya Akademi are members of the Governing 
Body of every Zonal Centre; so are the Union 
Minister of State for Education and Culture and the 
Secretary of the Department of Culture in the 
Government of India. The Governing Bodies would 
appear to be too large for their purpose, which may 
need review. 

The goals of the Zonal Cultural Centres are 
akin to some of the purposes for- which the National 
Akademis as well as their counterparts in the 
States/Union Territories have been established. 
An impression which emerged during our discussions 
in various parts of the country was that the Zonal 
Centres by and large had been functioning on their 
own, and had not generally sought or established 
any close links with the Akademis at the State 
level. With their much larger resources, they would 
seem to be creating an unhelpful contrast with the 
public-funded cultural institutions in the States 
and even the National Akademis. This situation 
needs to be remedied. 
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3.49 Apart from taking part in inter-zonal cultural 
festivals organized by the Government of India, the 
Zonal Cultural Centres have been 'generating a great 
spurt of folk and tribal performances in urban 
locations. It is doubtful whether such constant 
urban parading of the art forms will be good for 
those art forms. The adverse effects of the 
proliferation of performances organized by 
Government departments and public-funded 
institutions are discussed in Section 7 of 
Chapter 6, relating to the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 

3.50 We cannot help feeling that the formation of 
the Zonal Cultural Centres wa^ not well thought 
out. We wonder if the existence of institutions at 
the Centre for promoting similar activities and 
the provision for corresponding institutions in the 
States were taken note of when the Zonal Centres 
were set up. The possibility of duplication of 
efforts, or even of the institutions working at 
cross purposes, seems to have been ignored. Even 
more surprising is the size of the sums of money 
provided for them as compared to the National 
Akademis. Whatever amount of money the Government 
of India is willing to make availcdble for cultural 
activities should, one would consider, be 
distributed equitably among the organizations it 
sets up for the purpose. In the context of the 
limited resources available for the more serious 
programmes of the National Akademis, the funds 
provided for these new institutions are indeed more 
than generous. 

3.51 The Zonal Centres have all been registered as 

societies, and they have built up a reliable 

financial corpus. They have become entities which 
have already made their presence felt. We are not 
questioning their right to exist. What we suggest 
is that a substantial portion of the resources 
available to them may be set aside for the creation 
of infrastructural facilities for cultural 

activities, such as space for rehearsal small 
open-air theatres, art galleries, etc., in district 
headquarters or even smaller towns. (We have 
discussed the planned development of cultural 
infrastructure in the preceding-section of this 
chapter). Another major task they should take up 
is documentation and dissemination of authentic 
folk art forms, which should be undertaken in close 
association with the Akademis at the national and 
State levels. The preservation of vanishing art 
forms is an area where useful work can be done. 
The Zonal Centres must be sensitive to the need to 
cause the least disturbance among the folk and 
tribal population in their efforts of promotion. 
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We wish to make it cleac that we do not 
subscribe to the concept of a single channel of 
support for art. For art to flourish there must 
be a multiplicity of sources of encouragement. Yet 
when we plead for better husbanding and optimal 
utilization of public funds which are being spent 
on art, it is because certain tasks of creating the 
essential infrastructure have been neglected all 
these years. These should not be delayed any 
longer. We wish to declare unmistakably that we 
are for less and not more State control of art. We 
want art programmes to be administered by artists 
and not by bureaucrats. 


7. Culture and Education 

The cultural dimension of education is quite 
obvious, but surprisingly one often tends to lose 
sight of it. In reality, our schools and 
colleges, indeed our entire system of education, 
are not geared to the task of promoting the 
spontaneous assimilation of the right kind of 
cultural values by young people. 

The National Policy on Education, formulated 
by the Government of India in 1986, rightly 
declares as follows: 

"The existing schism between the formal 
system of education and the country's rich and 
varied cultural traditions needs to be bridged. 
The preoccupation with modern technologies 
cannot be allowed to sever our new generations 
from the roots in India's history and 
culture... Education can and must bring about 
the fine synthesis between change-oriented 
technologies and the country's continuity of 
cultural tradition. 

The curricula and processes of education 
will be enriched by cultural content in as many 
manifestations as possible. Children will be 
enabled to develop sensitivity to beauty, 
harmony and refinement... The role of old 
masters, who train pupils through traditional 
modes, will be supported and recognized. 

Linkages will be established between the 
university system and institutions of higher 
learning in art, archaeology, oriental studies, 
etc. Due attention will be paid to the 
specialized disciplines of fine arts, museology, 
folklore, etc. Teaching, training and research 
in these disciplines will be strengthened so as 
to replenish specialized manpower in them." 
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In 1979 the Government of India had set up an 
autonomous body called the Centre for Cultural 
Resources and Training. Situated in the Capital, 
it has been organizing a variety of in-service 
teacher training programmes, to enable teachers 
from different regions to share knowledge of their 
culture with others, and to become better equipped 
to deal with the cultural aspects of education. It 
organizes orientation and refresher courses, 
seminars, workshops, etc,, and also produces 
'cultural kits' consisting of audio-visual material 
covering literature, visual and performing arts and 
architecture. It has a scheme of cultural talent 
search scholarships. 

While the objectives of the CCRT are 
praiseworthy, in practice its activity is seen to 
be a very marginal one. In 1988-89, for example, 
the number of teachers trained was only about 
2,300, and the number of cultural kits issued was 
less than 400. The total number of teachers 
trained and kits issued so far is around 15,000 and 
4,000 respectively, whereas there are more than 5.3 
lakh primary schools and over 2 lakh middle, 
secondary or higher secondary schools in the 
country. 

This organization has now been entrusted with 
the task of developing pilot projects for the 
implementation of the National Policy on Education. 
It is the nodal agency for five specific schemes 
envisaged by the Government of India — namely 
production of cultural resources and software for 
education, introduction of the cultural component 
of education in schools, assistance to State and 
Central Institutes for the preparation of model 
studies and cultural software, studies in value- 
oriented education, and setting up evaluation 
studies. 

We are of the view that the purpose of 
establishing the most effective links between 
education and culture cannot be achieved unless 
there is an integrated perspective at every level 
in the educational system, starting with the 
primary schools and continuing into the university 
set-up. In relevant chapters of this Report we have 
offered specific suggestions insofar as the 
National Akademis are concerned with this 
objective. This Committee had the advantage of 
studying a doctament titled 'National Policy on 
Education — A programme of Action' (November 
1986). At pp. 169-176, there is delineated a plan 
on relating education to culture. The NCERT, the 
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CCRT and the OGC have been assigned specific 
roles. The Committee, however, has n6t been able 
to find o.ut whether the actual resources allocated 
to the ambitious programme would make a meaningful 
impact on the lakhs of primary schools spread 
throughout the length and breadth of out country. 

Although the new educjation policy pays homage 
to Culture,it is necessary that an institution like 
the Central Advisory Board of Education actively 
promotes the vital linkages between education and 
culture. If for achieving such an end the 
constitution of the CABE requires ariy changes, 
these should be carried out. Moreover, such 
integration, one should imagine, must be reflected 
first of all in the Government's Own eet-Up. But 
what one sees in reality is a growing dichotomy 
between education and culture as subjeOtd of 
Government's concern. In several States, as at the 
Centre, a separate Department of Culture has been 
created {vide Appendix-6 ). This is considered to be 
a virtue, and reported as an achievement. We cannot 
endorse the practice in soma States of tagging on 
Culture to Information, Public Relations or 
Tourism, as if culture were mere packaging to 
deliver publicity material or to attract foreign 
exchange. On the contrary, we would earnestly urge 
that matters relating to education and culture 
ought td be looked after by the same de^^f^ertt of 
Government, both at the Centre and in the States. 


8. Staff of the Institutions 

With the increasing activities of the national 
Akademis, there has naturally been a progressive 
growth of their staff. The pattern of such grpwth 
since 1972, and the proportion of the staff 
salaries to the total expenditure of each 
institution in 1984-85 and 1988-89 are shown in 
Appendices 7 and 8. The staff strength of thd 
Sangeet Natak Akademi has doubled since 1972, that 
of the Lalit Kala Akademi has trebled, and in the 
case of the Sahitya Akademi it has increased by 
133 %. Between 1982 and 1989, we note that the 
staff strength has grown, by 33 % In the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, 58 % in the Lalit Kala Akademi, and 
59 % in the Sahitya Akademi. Staff salarie. 
accounted for 16 % of the Sangeet Natak Akademi's 
expenditure in 1988-89. It was 24 % in the case of 
the Lalit Kala Akademi, and 32 % in the case of the 
Sahitya Akademi. 

In the case of the National School of Drama, 
the. staff strength has gone up by four times since 
1972, and has increased by 36 % s-ince l982. 
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Salaries accounted for 35 % of the School^ S 
expenditure in 1988-89. The strength of the 
teaching faculty has, however, not grown to the 
required extent. The question whether the 
administrative staff is excessive needs 
examination. 

We recommend that all the institutions may 
undertake an intensive work study under expert 
guidance, as a step towards optimal utilization of 
the existing strength. -Any future additions to 
the staff must be made with the utmost discretion 
and only for unavoidable reasons. 

There are certain disparities in the salary 
scales of compairable staff in the three Akademi.<5, 
starting with their Secretaries. Details of these 
are shown in Appendix 9. We recommend that the 
status and pay scale of the three Secretaries 
should be identical, and equal to that of a 
Professor in the universities. As regards the 
other staff, we recommend that the three JUcademis 
and the. National School of Drama may, by mutual 
consultation, bring a measure of parity between 
staff with comparable functions. ’ Technical 
personnel who have no normal avenues for promotion 
may be brought under a schema of assessment and 
advancement to higher grades, as in the case of 
technical staff in autonomous bodies in the field 
of science and technology. These aspects may be 
studied in depth, and appropriate decisions taken. 

There are, in each Akademi and in the National 
School of Drama, functionaries who are efficient 
and sensitive to the requirements of their jobs. 
But there are also many persons among the staff who 
appear to lack the knowledge, training or 
background necessary for performing their tasks 
with understanding, initiative and sensitivity. We 
recommend that there should be effective programmes 
for training and re-training the staff in all t.he 
institutions. 


9. Finance £ Autonomy 

In the total scheme of the Government of 
India's expenditure, the share of cultural 
activities is a marginal one. In the first year 
of the Seventh Plan (1985-86), the expenditure on 
art and culture was about Rs. 50 crore, as compared 
to an allocation of about Rs. 540 crore for 
education, and a budget of around Rs. 49,600 crore 
for the Government as a whole. Thus the proportion 
of the outlay on culture to the total expenditure 
of the Government was only one-tenth of one per 
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cent. In the penultimate year of the Seventh Plan 
{1988-89), the corresponding figures were 
approximately Rs. 135 crore for art and culture, 
and Rs. 1604 crore for education, out of a total 
expenditure of around Rs. 74,900 crore. The 
proportion of the first to the last mentioned was 
0.18 per cent. {vide Appendix 10). 

The expenditure of all the States put together 
on art and culture in 1988-89 was Rs. 105 crore 
only. The proportion of this to the total 
Governmental expenditure in each State was also 
very small, being less than half of one per cent in 
most cases. (vide Appendices 11 and 12). 

The Union Government's expenditure of about 
Rs. 135 crore on art and culture in 1988-89 
includes the outlay on museums, public libraries. 
Archaeological and Anthropological Surveys, the 
National Archives, and promotional activities 
including cultural festivals and the recently- 
created Zonal Cultural Centres. The expenditure of 
the three Naticnal Akademis aggregated to about 
Rs. 5.4 crore in 1988-89, or a little less than 
four per cent of the total culture budget. During 
the same year, the expenditure of the National 
School of Drama was Rs. 1.15 crore. Institution- 
wise details are shown in Appendix 13. 

If the National Akademis are to make a 
forceful' impact on the cultural life of the 
country, they must vastly increase the scope 
of the financial support they are extending to 
institutions and individuals all over the country, 
and must undertake more extensive research, 
docximentation and publication projects. We have 
also recommended elsewhere that they must initiate 
schemes for Implementing some of their projects 
through the agency of their counterparts in the 
States and Union Territories» funding such 
activities to the extent necessary. All this would 
require substantial augmentation of the present 
outlays.. We recommend that much larger resources 
may be made available to the three Akademis in 
future. 

We also feel that the Akademis should have 
full freedom to utilize the available resources. 
The Khosla Committee {1972) ha.d pleaded for the 
creation of a cultural fund, to free the Akademis. 
from the financial constraints imposed by the 
annual budgets. We agree with this view in 
principle, and recommend that each Akademi may be 
paid a lump sixm grant every yeat, to be indexed for 
inflation and also allowing for a progressive 
increase in activities. This will be paid into a 
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separate fund in the case of each Akademi, and all 
its' receipts will also go into it. Each Akademi 
will prepare its own budget every year, and will 
have full freedom to incur expenditure from its 
fund subject to its own approved procedures. There 
should be no need at all for the budget proposals 
to come to Government for approval formally or even 
informally. The annual Reports of the Akademis will 
provide Government with the basis for judging their 
effectiveness and performance. We would stress that 
In each institution there should be a veil-devised 
system of periodic internal review, not only of its 
financial transactions but of its performance as a 
whole. 

3.70 At present the Financial Adviser of each 

Akademi is an officer of the Department of 
Culture, nominated by Government to be a member of 
its General Council. These officers have their own 
normal work to do, and participate in the Akademi 'a 
business only marginally. He recommend that in all 
the Akademis the Financial Adviser should be a 
full-time functionary, appointed by the Akademi and 
answerable to its General Council. He shall be a 
member of the Executive Board, and the Chairperson 
of the Finance Consnittee. He may preferably be a 
senior enough financial officer of the Government 
of India or of the Public Sector, whose services 
can be borrowed on the basis of deputation for a 
specified term not exceeding five years. The level 
at which such an officer should be in the 
Government set-up may be decided by the three 
Akademis on a uniform basis in mutual consultation. 
The Financial Adviser of the Government of India's 
Department Culture should be a member of the 

Governing Council. 

3.71 These suggestions would require certain 

changes in the constitution of the Finance 
Committee in each Akademi. The present composition 
of these Committees, prescribed in the 
constitutions of the Akademis, is shown in 
Appendix-14f 

3.72 In the case of all Akademis, two members of 

the Finance Committee are representatives of the 

General Council. The Executive Board nominates one 
member; in the case of the Sangeet Matak Akademi 
the constitution provides that he. must be a 

representative of the Board, elected by it from its 
own members; the, constitution of the Sahitya 

Akademi provides that he need not necessarily be 
from among the members of the General Council; and 
that of the Lalit Kala Akademi is silent , on this 
point. 
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The Government of India nominates one meniber 
of each Finance Committee. In the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, the selection must be from among the 
Government's nominees in the General Council; but 
in the other two organizations it need not 
necessarily be so. The Financial Adviser of each 
Akademi is on its Finance Committee, and, in the 
case pf the Sangeet Natak and Lalit Kala Akademis, 
is its Chairperson. The Finance Committee of the 
Sahitya Akademi elects its own Chairperson <at 
present the Vice-President of the Akademi). 

We recommend- that in all cases the nominees of 
withe General Council and the Executive Board must be 
from among the members of the nominating body, and 
the Government's nominee must be from among its 
nominees to the General Council (as at present 
prescribed in the Sangeet Natak Akademi). The 
Financial Adviser in each case must be the 
Chairperson of the Finance Committee. 

Each of the Akademis is an autonomous body, 
registered under the Registration of Societies Act, 
186Q. Complete freedom to utilize its resources in 
the best manner formulated by it, and the 
accountability of the institution to the Government 
and to the public for the results produced by it, 
are the basic tests of autonomy. Therefore, apart 
from recommending that the budgetary and 
structural changes suggested above may be 
incorporated in the constitutions of the Akademis, 
we would urge that there should be no day-to-day 
intervention of the Government in their affairs. 


10. Other Aspects 

Research . A common objective of all the three 
National Akademis is to promote research. Our 
impression is that enough has not been accomplished 
by any of the Akademis in this direction. We have 
examined this aspect separately in the chapter 
relating to each of them. The Akademis have not so 
far succeeded even in building up a comprehensive 
and reliable data base regarding important 
institutions and individuals actively engaged in 
cultural pursuits in the country. The Akademis 
should accord higher priority to the support of 
purposeful research work undertaken by other 
institutions or individuals. 


Cultivation of Taste . It is the responsibility 
of the National Akademis to foster a taste for the 
fine arts and literature among the people at large. 
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With the pace of modern life and the incessant 
bombardment of television, there has been (and 
continue to be) a progressive decline In reading 
habits and the appreciation of the classical and 
traditional arts. Countering this clearly lies 
within the province of the National Akademls. 
We are not overlooking the positive contributions 
which the electronic media can make towards 
fostering a good taste for the arts and literature, 
and promoting excellence in cultural endeavours. 
In fact, the radio has played a very important role 
in this country in developing a nation-wide 
awareness of the riches of our Northern and 
Southern systems of classical music. Television is 
yet to develop effective techniques of presenting 
the performing arts. Specific points concerning the 
possible areas of co-opetation between the Akademls 
or the National School of Drama and the electronic 
media are discussed separately in the chapters that 
follow. The need to give representation to 
Akashvani and Ooordarshan on the General Councils 
of the Akademls has also been mentioned. 

The books and journals brought out by the 
Akademls must have the finest production values. 
Their archival material, including recordings and 
art collections, must be made easily accessible to 
the public. This aspect is discussed in the 
chapters relating to each Akademl. 


Licensing of Performances. We would like to 
make a point about dramatic performances. Theatre 
activity is generally nourished by the National 
Theatre of the country, professional theatre groups 
of different kinds and a variety of amateur 
organizations. These have to be encouraged in every 
way. One of the relics of British rule in Our 
country is the statutory imperative of a licence 
from the police and the magistracy to enact 
dramatic performances, the issue of which is 
preceded by a scrutiny of the script. This amounts 
to pre-censorship which has no place in our 
democracy and must go. We recommend accordingly. 
In quite a few States in India, dramatic 
performances do not enjoy exenqrtion from 
entertainment tax. We strongly recommend that 
except on tickets exceeding fifty rupees, there 
should he exemption from entertainment tax. 


The Indian Council for Cultural Relations. The 
Khosla Comnlttee had been asked to review the 
activities of the Indian ,Council for Cultural 
Relations as well. Our terms of reference do not 
specifically cover the ICCR, but in reviewing the 
linkages between organizations in the field of art 
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and culture, we have a couple of observations to 
make on the programmes of that Council. Its 
legitimate role is to handle cultural exchanges 
between India and other countries. One aspect of 
this partaj^ns to the receiving of musicians, 
dancers and theatre groups from other countries and 
arranging further performances in India, as well as 
sending out our artists- to countries with which we 
have ciiltural Exchange Programmes. In recent years 
we have found the ICCR organizing concerts and 
shows of Indian artists within the country. We are 
constrained to observe that this is not the 
legitimate task of that institvition. Any 
organization of performances in Delhi or elsewhere 
in the country on a special basis, distinct from 
commercial performances, should be properly the 
responsibility of the Sangeet Natak Akademi or 
similar institutions. 


The Ittdirsif Gandhi National Centre for the 
Arts . This institution was inaugurated in 1985, and 
registered as a Trust in 1987. Its sources of 
funding include UNESCO, Ford Foundation, UNDP 
etc., apart from the Government of India. 

The Centre is conceived as a comprehensive 
agency for rediscovering the interdependence of all 
the arts and their relationship with nature, social 
structure and cosmology. Science and humanities 
are also covered. It is visualized more as a 
national institute for fundamental research in 
humanities than as a mere Centre for the Arts. 
The fundamental approach is both multi-disciplinary 
and Inter-disciplinary. 

The Centre has already aone a good of 

work in microfilming well-known collections of 
rare books and manuscripts from all over the 
country. Besides ensuring the preservation of 
these, it makes available to scholars at one place 
invaluable works of reference for study and 
research. It has also secured collections of old 
and historical photographs. Some of the spheres of 
activity of the Centre are related to those of the 
Akademis; in regard to these, it is necessary to 
ensure co-operation and co-ordinated endeavour. 
Their work should be mutually complementary. In 
view of this it would be desirable to provide 
representation for this Centre, through its Member- 
Secretary, on the General Councils of all the three 
Akademis. 


^Networking' and Co-operation . Our terms of 
reference enjoin us "to make recommendations on the 
role and functioning of. the three Akademis and the 
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National School of Drama as apex national 
institutions in their respective spheres, and 
suggest steps, inter alia, for their networxi^ng 
with similar State/Central bodies and othtr 
cultural institutions of eminence in the country" 

A common thread which runs through our Report 
the thought that these institutions, in order to 
fulfil their national objectives, should actively 
involve other cultural institutions, particularly 
those which are supported by public funding at the 
national and State levels, in their activities. 
Unless they do so in a dynamic and imaginative 
way, they can hardly hope to reach out to the 
people everywhere. 

There are many activities which can be 
undertaken more effectively at the local level. 
The National Akademis can organize, and fund 
partially or fully, schemes which can be 
implemented by sister institutions in the States. 
But the approach should be one of co-operation, and 
not of 'networking' . For the latter expression 
implies common control, just as the expression 
'apex institution' is suggestive of a pyramidal or 
hierarchic structure and an element of 
subordination. We do not visualize a subordinate 
role for the State cultural institutions. They are 
as autonomous as the National Akademis. What is 
really required is a sensitive rapport between the 
two sets. 


Scrutiny bv Government and Parliament . The 
general tenor of our recommendations is that almost 
the whole of Governmental support to activities in 
the fields of Sahitya, Sangeeta, Natak and Lalit 
Kala should be channeled through the Akademis. It 
is essential, however, to ensure that this does 
not develop into exercise of patronage of any kind, 
either by Government or by the Akademis themselves. 

In our democratic set-up, Government is 
responsible to Parliament. In the discharge of its 
responsibilities in this regard. Parliament 
scrutinizes Government's activities through 
questions, discussions and examinations by 
committees. Government and the Akademis can derive 
the maximum benefit from the twin concepts of 
accountability and institutional freedom if such 
scrutiny concentrates on broad issues of policies, 
programmes and initiatives. 

Fellows of the Akademis . In the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, a purse of Rs. 25,000 accompanies the 
conferment of its Fellowship on a distinguished 
person. The same practice may be adopted by the 
other two Akademis also. 
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Chapter 4 


SABXTYA AKADSHI 


4.1 The Sahitya Akalemi was inaugurated in 1954, 

and registered as an autonomous society in 1956. 
The broad objective of the Government of India in 
setting up the Akademi, as stated in the concerned 
resolution, was "to establish a national 
organization to work actively for the development 
of Indian letters and to set high literary 
standards, to foster and co-ordinate literary 
activities in all the Indian languages, and to 
promote through them all the cultural unity of the 
co’’''try". 


4.2 The Akadenli's specific objectives are set out 
in its constitution (vide Appendix-2 ). Its 
activities extend to all the fifteen languages 
enximerat.ed in the Constitution of India and seven 
others recognized by it for this purpose, as shown 
in Appendix 15. 

4.3 In Chapter 3 we have dealt with certain iesues 

which are common to all the three National 

Akademis. In the present chapter we cover topics 
which are specific to the Sahitya Akademi. 

Inevitably, however, there will be some overlap. 


1. LlteJfary Awards 

4.4 Grant of awards to literary works in each of 
the twenty-two recognized languages is one of the 
major activities of the Sahitya Akademi. In the 
course of this review we heard a great deal of 
dissatisfaction expressed about these annual 
awards. The dissatisfaction in itself is a tribute 
to the importance attached to the awards by the 
literary world. We formed the impression that 
certain important corrections to the existing 
procedure of selecting the award-winning works 
might help to reduce the discontent. We are aware 
that no system, however ingeniously devised, will 
be universally satisfactory. 

4.5 From the beginning the Akademi itself has been 
acutely sensitive to this issue. It has had the 
mechanism reviewed repeatedly by eminent 
personalities. From 1959 to 1978, as many as six 
different committees reviewed the system. They 
were chaired respectively by Dr. C.D. Deshmukh, 
sKri K.G. Saiyadain, Dr. Zakir Husain, Prof. K.R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar (twice) and Prof. V.K. Gokak, and 
had several distinguished literary figures as 
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members. As a result, the Akademl has made 
earnest attempts to establish certain criteria for 
narrowing down the choice of books and for 
evaluating the relative merits of those which 
figure on the short lists. Even so there seems to 
be scope for improvement in the procedure adopted. 

4 6 The criteria governing these awards are 

simple. Every year, in each of the twenty-two 

languages recognized by the Akademl, an award of 
Rs. 25,000 is given to the book which is judged to 

be the most outstanding literary work published in 
that language in the three preceding years. 
Posthumous works are also eligible if they are 
published within three years of the author's death. 
Translations, anthologies, abridgements, edited or 
annotated works, incomplete books and treatises 
prepared for a university degree are not to be 
considered; so also books written by persons who 
are Fellows of the Sahitya Akademl or members of 
its Executive Board. No author can receive the 
award on more than one occasion. 

4.7 The present procedure is as follows: To begin 
with, the Akademl prepares a ground list of 
deserving books, incorporating the titles obtained 
from one expert for each language (two experts in 
the case of Sanskrit, representing the North and 
the South), and any titles that might be suggested 
by the literary associations recognized by the 
Akademl. This list is referred to twenty-five 
persons figuring in a preliminary panel. Each of 
them is requested to suggest independently not more 
than five bcoks, either drawn from the list or 
including ‘other books of his own choice. All the 
members of the Akademl's Advisory; Board for tha 
concerned language other th4n its Convenor are 
invariably included among this set of persons. The 
titles suggested by those who respond are placed in 
a short list which is sent back to the preliminary 
referees, each of whom is now invited to recommend 
a single book. The names of the individuals 
consulted up to this stage (other than the Advisory 
Board members) are not revealed to the public. 

4.8 In the next Stage, the final recommendations 
received from the persons who have thus screened 
the books are referred to three final Readers, each 
of whom is invited separately to make a studied 
evaluation and arrange the titles in the order of 
merit, supporting the choice with dat^Slled 
comments. The member representing the language in 
the Akademi's Executive Board (who is also the 
Convenor of the concerned Language Advisory Board) 
is always one of the Readers. 
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4.9 In the concluding stage these findings are 

considered by the Executive Board, which determines 
the priorities on the basis of the preferences 
given by the Readers. Where two out of these three 
Readers give any book their first preference and 
the third does not consider it unworthy of the 

award, the issue is settled automatically.. But 

where any conflicting pattern emerges, the 

Executive Board considers the detailed opinions of 
the Readers and takes its own decision. Since 
1981, the names of the Readers are announced at the 
time of declaring the awards. 

4.10 It may be noted here that for deciding who 

shall be the expert preparing the initial ground 
list, fhe Secretariat of the Akademi requests every 
member of the concerned Language Advisory Board to 
suggest at least ten names of literary critics, 
librarians or research scholars who are actively 
watching the current literary scene. Similarly, 
each of the Advisory Board members Is invited to 
suggest twenty'flve names of eminent writers, 
scholars or critics for the preliminary panel, and 
also ten names of distinguished authors, critics or 
teachers for the panel of final Readers. 

4.11 The procedure of preliminary screening by a 
set of coRpetent persons, detailed evaliiation by 
three final Readers, and consideration by the 
Executive Board has been followed since 1959, 
consequent on the Deshmukh Committee's report. 
Subsequently the preliminary panel was enlarged, 
the criteria governing the eligibility of books 
were spelt out more clcr^rly, and the idea of 
preparing an initial ground list of deserving books 
in consultation with an expert and recognized 
literary associations was introduced. Nevertheless, 
even such carefully conceived safeguards fail to 
create full satisfaction. 

4.12 The reason, to our mind, has something to do 
with the unhappiness which exists in literary 
Circles all over the country about the Sahitya 
Akademi's overall functioning. The structuring of 
the Akademi's governing, executive and advisory 
forums envisages the association of many eminent 
persons in the fields of language and literature. 
Yet the impression is created that tjiere is a 
concentration of power in the hands of certain 
groups or individuals. Moreover, the literary 
associations recognized by the 3ahltya Akademi, 
which have an important role to play In the Initial 
stage of preparing the ground list, are not always 
fully representative of some of the literatures. 
This aspect is discussed in Section 6 of this 
chapter. 
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4.13 


4.14 


4.15 


4.16 


It is our considered view that the awards 
should b^' decided not by the Executive Board, but 
by the Readers themselves. At present the Readers 
give their final evaluation separately, and -the 
Executive Board collates and interprets their 
opinions, and gives its verdict in the case of all 
twenty-two ^Languages. Since each member of the 
Executive Board is not likely to be familiar with 
most of the languages, in effect the Board is 
likely to be influenced by the opinion of the 
member representing a particular language. This 
would give him a decisive voice, strengthening the 
impression that there is a concentration of 
decision-making power. 

We believe that the the right forum for 
judgement should be a jury of three eminent persons 
in each literature. They should sit together and 
come to a joint decision. If there is no unanimity 
in their choice, the opinion of the majority of the 
members should prevail. The jury must prepare a 
citation, setting out why they consider a book 
worthy of the prize. Once their verdict is given, 
the. Akademi should abide by it. In order to 
enhance the credibility of the system, members of 
the Executive Board may not be included in the 
jury. At least one member of the -jury must be a 
Fellow of the Akademi or an author who had won a 
Sahitya Akademi award in the past. As in the case 
of the Readers at present, the names oi the jury 
members should be announced at the time of 
declaring the awards,, and their citation published. 
If there is total disagreement among the members 
of the jury in any language, the award should be 
withheld that year, and the reason announced. 

We also feel that the Language Advisory Boards 
— regarding the status, functions and constitution 
of which we have made appropriate recommendations 
in Section 5 of this chapter — may be closely 
associated with the process of initial selection. 
It is true that even now the members of the 
Advisory Boards are consulted individually in the 
matter of nominating the expert who helps in the 
preparation of the ground list, and drawing up the 
preliminary, panel of judges as well as the final 
panel of Readers, and they are also invariably 
included among the twenty-five persons who screen 
the ground list. But what we envisage is d role for 
the Language Advisory Boards as consultant bodies 
in the context of the awards, extending to the 
preparation of the ground list as well as its 
screening. 

Before any changes are implemented, we feel 
that it would be desirable to organize an intensive 
discussion on the issue -- so that the community of 
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authors themselves, through a free and frank 
exchange of views, can evolve a system which is 
likely to gain general acceptance all over the 
country. We recommend that the Sahitya Akaderoi may 
take the initiative to organize a national 
symposium on the subject, inviting disfinguished 
literary persons to participate, and place before 
them the suggestions of this Committee. Based on 
the views emerging in these deliberations, the 
General Council may frame a fresh set of 
regulations. 

4.17 In our encounters with literary personalities 
in various parts of the country, we came across the 
view that the practice of considering only books 
published in the preceding three years for the 
awards was too restrictive. This had resulted in 
some very eminent authors being overlooked, 
especially in those languages which are blessed 
with the problem of plenty. The question has been 
asked: Should the award be for a book or an author? 
Should it be for a work published in the preceding 
few years or a person who has contributed to a 
literature over a lifetime? Our answer is both. We 
recommend the institution of an additional award in 
each language, to be given periodically (at 
intervals which can be; decided) to a distinguished 
writer in each of the recognized languages on the 
basis of his or her total contribution to the 
literature in that language, without reference to 
any specific work. The monetary value attached to 
these awards may be the same as for the awards 
given for individual works. The procedures of 
short-listing and selection may also be devised 
more or less on similar lines, and the jury could 
be a coiwnon one or different; these points could be 
discussed in the symposium which we have suggested. 

4.18 The additional financial outlay that would be 
necessary to introduce such a category of awards 
would be fully justified, as it is likely to set 
right any imbalance which the present system might 
have caused or may cause in future. As things 
stand now, there is the very real risk that 
outstanding service to a literature may be 
overlooked because an author's individual works do 
not get the award in preference to some other 
works during particular years. We do expect that 
the Sahitya Akademi should be actively V'igilant, 
and must have a system which will not allow 
deserving writers to reach the fag end of their 
life without its recognition. 

4.19 The objective of the Sahitya Akademi, as 
defined in its own constitution, is "to award 
prizes and distinctions and give recognition to 
individual writers for outstanding work". The 
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juries must apply the most exacting standards. If 
no book or author in any given language comes' up to 
the mark in any given year, no prize need be 
awarded. Even now such a principle does exist; but 
in practice, since 1381 there has not been a 
single instance of the award having been withheld 
in any language. There seems to be a view that the 
awards may be given as a measure of language 
development even if the literary output in a given 
language in a particular year is not of a very high 
standard. We wish to stress that the’awards are 
meant for promotiog excellence in literature, and 
not merely to encourage the development of 
languages. 

4.20 When phe Sahitya Akademi first instituted its 

awards, there were not many literary awaras and 
prizes. Today there is no shortage of such 
honours. Various States ar.d. Union Territories and 
the Akademis set up by them, and other institutions 
too, bestow prizes of different categories or 
denominations on writers. An illustrative list of 
such awards is given in Appendix 16. But the 
community of writers attaches special importance to 
the awards of the Sahitya Akademi, although the 
monetary benefit they carry does not match that, of 
seme other prizes. This is so in spite of 
recurring controversies, which is a measure of the 
inner strength and vitality that the institution 
happens to possess. It is therefore ail the more 
important that the Akademi should make a conscious 
endeavour to ensure that its prestigious awards are 
hallmarks of the highest quality. 


2. Translation 

4,21 From the earliest times, translations have 

played a great role in building up the world's 
cultural heritage. It is through translation, re¬ 
telling and adaptation that the great works of the 
different civilizations have been known to people 
elsewhere. Without them the great religions would 
not have spread, and epics and. classics would not 
have transcended national boundaries. In our own 
country, translations from Bankim Chandra Chatterji 
and Hari Narayan . Apte in the last century 
contributed a great deal to stimulate literary 
creation in other literatures. Translations from 
Tiiak, Ga.ndhi and Nehru, Tagore, Iqbal and Prem 
Ch&fid inspired the urge for freedom and nationhood. 
Only s. few can read, masterpieces in the languages 
in v;hich were ox'iginall/ created. But the 

trin-ilatoi brln-gs tnese works to the very doorsteps 
of willing ho.Ties. 
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The good translator is something of an 
evangelist. Ha is motivated primarily by the 
desire to share a moral or aesthetic experience 
with others. There is an Italian saying which 
calls a translator a traitor, inasmuch as he never 
can do full justice to the original. Translation 
of poetry particularly bristles with problems. "Can 
you translate music?" Voltaire asked, in this 
connection. Dealing with the subject, Edmund 
Wilson has pointed out that the best translations 
of poetry have been achieved by parsons who are 
poets themselves, and v#here they "depart most 
widely from the original". He cites the Rubaiyat 
as an example. In our own country, we know how the 
Ranxayana and the Mahabharata have been retold by 
great poets in all the Indian languages. These 
works stand as classics in their own right, and not 
just as ttanslations of Valmiki and Vyasa. 

4.23 One of the objectives of the Sahitya Akademi, 
as defined in its constitution, is "to encourage or 
to arrange translations c£ literary works from one 
Indian language into others and also frosn non," 
Indian , languages into Indian languages and vice 
versa", in practice, the Aksdemi has not greatly 
concerned itself with translations to and from 
foreign iaxiguages. Translation among the twenty- 
two Indian languages recognized by the Sahitys 
Akademi is no easy task. Since 1954 till now, the 
Akademi has, either directly or through other 
publishers, got 263 books translated among Indian 
languages, 

4.24 The viev? has often been expressed, in the 
Akademi's General Gcuncil meetings and by witnesses 
before us, that books which have been given the 
Akademi's awards should be translated. Out of 526 
works which had won the Akademi's awards until 
1988, only 33 have so- far been translated into 
other Indian languages; even these translations 
have been done into very few languages {in the 
majority of cases, not mor.e than three5 - 

4.25 There Is no doubt that the Akadomi shouls 

improve its record in this xsspsst . Ye-'n tf-i'- -,, , 
dispassionate view, one should cu- 

Akadeaii aions.' is Indi-S do no'c 

is being w,ri|.ten in other Indian JJ-teratures, as 
people La. know about European literatures 

other than their own. Eiiuerprising pubiishers 
Europe h&mi .for d,e.cades been arrainging for 
translation and pvjsblication of books- frois ocher 
languages into therr own. Higher Irtsracy and 
gr=fet«r purchasing power have helped this' process. 
In tbi-; .Soviet Union, there is a .special 
organ! sat .".on entrusted .with the translation of 
.books into and from various languages — 
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proving that even the difficult art of translation 
can be organized. 

How difficult this art is can be seen by a 
perusal of the translations published in the 
journal of the Sahitya Akademi and in the journals 
of the State Akademis. These efforts are not 
invariably happy. They deserve to be praised more 
for the earnestness of intention than the literary 
quality achieved. A literary translator has a more 
challenging task (and a much less remunerative one) 
than the interpreter in courtrooms and conferences. 
Higher remuneration is certainly one answer, but 
not the only one. There would be no point in 
paying more for the same product! 

There is a case for the Akademi taking up an 
effective scheme for promoting translation skills. 
There are many verbal, social and cultural nuances 
in each language which need to be interpreted in a 
subtle manner, so that they can be perceived 
naturally in the sister language without any loss 
of significance. It is obvious that a good 
translator has to be proficient in both the 
language he translates into and the language he 
translates from. Initial translation into Hindi or 
English and re-translation into a third language is 
not the solution. This was emphasized by many 
literary persons who met us. It is a common 
experience to hear personal names or place-names 
mispronounced on radio or television because of 
reliance on basic English or Hindi copy, without 
any attempt made to find out the pronunciation in 
the concerned region. In such a situation, how is 
one to organize the translation of Indian 
literature on a mass scale? 

The Akademi has taken some praiseworthy 
initiatives. It is currently engaged in the 
preparation of a national register of translators. 
Commencing from 1989, it has introduced a separate 
annual award for translation of books into each of 
the recognized languages from others. It has 
organized two national workshops in New Delhi and 
three regional workshops in Srinagar, Trivandrum 
and Calcutta, bringing together translators of 
literary works from different parts of the country, 
focusing attention on the specific problems faced 
by them, and also providing them with a forum in 
which to gain new insights into the theoretical and 
practical aspects of translation. 

The Akademi has ambitious ideas for the Eighth 
Plan period. Among other things, it visualizes the 
translation of five classic works every year from 
fifteen languages into fifteen others. The 
translation of the ancient and modern classics of 
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one language into others is a laudable idea. But 
whether it would be possible to choose 375 works 
and secure 5625 translations of high literary 
quality in a mere five years, and find first-class 
translators to undertake the tasks, is somewhat 
doubtful. Even the required outlay running to more 
than Rs. 2 to 4 crore per annum is hardly likely to 
be found. Crash progreunmes are. good, but they 
should not crash. There is a nead for a pragmatic 
approach with realizable goals. 

We would suggest that the Akademi may 
undertake a comprehensive survey of what material 
already exists, identify the important gaps, and 
then set out to fill them in a well-conceived order 
of priority, in respect of classics as well as 
award-winning and other modern works^of literature. 
In the case of many fine translations done in the 
past which are no longer available, it could 
encourage reprints, offering a subsidy to 
publishers. The Akademi can hardly expect to cope 
with such an extensive task single-handed. It must 
seek the active co-operation of the Sahitya 
Akademis or equivalent organizations in the States 
wherever they exist, both in surveying the ground 
and in implementing the programmes. Its links with 
private publishers and booksellers must also be 
strengthened, not only for the publication of 
translations, but also for their distribution and 
sales. There is scope for involving the literary 
associations too in this activity. 

Elsewhere we have recommended that apart from 
the usual literary awards given by the Akademi,- 
there should be a prize for an author's total 
contribution to literature. Selected works of such 
an author may be taken up for translation, along 
with award-winning books in the normal category. 

We have also gone into the recently instituted 
awards for translation. There is one prize of 
Rs. 10,000 every year in each of the- -recognized 
languages. Entries are invited from translators 
and publishers through advertisements in the Press, 
and the members of the Language Advisory Boards are 
also requested to send in nominations individually. 
The Akademi has noted that the response in the 
first year, 1989, was not satisfactory. It has 
since introduced the concept of having also a 
ground list of deserving translations prepared by 
an expert in the initial stage. 

For each language, there is an expert 
committee with three members, one of whom is the 
Convenor of the concerned Language Advisory Board, 
and the others are chosen by the Secretary from a 
panel of fifteen to twenty-five scholars approved 
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by the President of the Akademi. According to the 
original procedure, this committee was to prepare a 
short list of five translations from other 
languages, each of which would be referred to a 
source-language expert who knows the target 
language also, for opinion. Thereafter each member 
of the expert committee separately was to- give his 
recommendation in order of preference, indicating 
the reasons therefor, and the Executive Board was 
to take the final decision. Following the 1989 
experience, in view of the great difficulty 
encountered in finding experts who knew both the 
source language and the target language, the 
practice of referring the short list to such an 
expert has been given up altogether. If the 
members of the selection committee wish to consult 
any particular expert, they can still do so through 
the Secretary of the Akademi. The final decision 
continues to rest with the Executive Board. 

It is evident that the actual process of 
judging the merits of a translation is even more 
complicated than evaluating those of an original 
work of literature. The idea of consulting source- 
language experts was by no means an arbitrary one, 
and abandoning it on the basis of a single year's 
experience does not seem to be a wise decision. If 
none of the members of the target-language 
committee happens to know a given source language 
(which may often be the case), how can they be sure 
of the fidelity of the translation unless they 
consult some responsible expert who knows both the 
languages? And if it is impossible to overcome 
such language barriers in the case of the 
selectors, will there not be the risk of errors? 
How can public confidence in such a vulnerable 
system be generated and sustained? 

Would it not be a better idea to honour 
distinguished translators of literature on tlie 
basis of their total contribution which has won 
critical and public acclaim, than narrowing down 
the evaluation to specific cases of translation? 

Assuming, however, that the present system 
must continue for some time before a decision is 
taken to change it, we feel that the principle of 
consulting source-language experts may be restored, 
at least in those cases where none of the members 
of the expert committee knows the source language 
of a work under consideration. Moreover, in the 
context of these awards also, as in the case of 
literary awards, it would be desirable to let the 
.members of the Language Advisory Boards have a 
collective role to play rather than being 
associated individually, and to appoint an 
independent jury consisting of three eminent 
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persons whose collective verdict would be final. We 
recommend that the whole issue may be discussed in 
the national symposium we have suggested in the 
case of the literary awards. 

The problems faced by the Akademi in finding 
good translators are indeed difficult, but there is 
no cause for despair. There has been a significant 
growth of social mobility in our country in recent 
decades. In many metropolitan and industrial areas, 
there are^large communities of people belonging to 
other parts of the country. There is a growing 
number of persons who have acquired a command of 
the local language in addition to their own mother 
tongue ox English; mahy of them have grown up 
there, and have children who are growing up there. 
If a talent search is undertaken, with the co¬ 
operation of State Sahitya Akademis, literary 
associations and the Central Institute of Indian 
Languages in Mysore, it should be possible to 
discover a fair number of bilingually proficient 
people with a flair for translation. We wish 
success to the idea of building up a national 
register of translators. 

Possibly as a result of the Khosla Report, the 
Akademi has slowed down on translation of books 
from foreign languages. With the growth of private 
publishing houses as well as the publishing 
activities of some foreign embassies, foreign 
books are being translated into many Indian 
languages. But largely the translations are from 
English, French and the languages of the Soviet 
Union. There is a paucity of translations of 
authors from Africa and Latin America. Similarly 
there are few translations of Indian works into the 
languages of Asia. The Akademi might perhaps give 
some thought to these two aspects. 


3. Publications 

One of the ready tests of the vitality of a 
literary organization is the quality of the^ books 
it sponsors. Without an active publication 
programme the Sahitya Akademi cannot fulfil the 
basic tasks assigned to it, namely setting high 
literary standards, fostering literary activity in 
all the languages of India and promoting ■:he 
country's cultural unity. 

The Akademi has so far published about 1750 
books, including translations. Some 350 manuscripts 
are in different stages of publication. The 
particulars by language are shown in Appendix 17. 
The publications include histories of the 
literatures of different languages, critical 
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g.urveys of contemporary Indian literature, 
monographs on makers of Indian literature, 
anthologies in Sanskrit, and collections of 
contemporary Indian poetry, short stories, one-act 
plays and folk tales. Besides original works, the 
Akademi "has undertaken a systematic programme of 
publishing translations. 

4.41 One of the major achievements of the Akademi 

has been the preparation of the National 
Bibliography of Indian Literature. Among its 
current programmes are the compilation of an 
Encyclopaedia of Indian Literature in five volumes 
(three of which have been published), and a 
critical inventory of Ramayana Stftdies in the 
world. These are praiseworthy undertakings, even if 
there might be complaints about their inadequacies. 
The Akademi has drawn up a massive project for 

preparing an Integrated History of Indian 
Literature in ten volumes. 

4.42 The Akademi publishes three journals, viz. 
Samakaleena Bharateeya Sahitya, a quarterly in 
Hindi, Indian Literature, a bi-monthly in English, 
and Samskrita Pratibha, a half-yearly in Sanskrit. 
While appreciating the difficulties involved, in 
bringing out the journals, we feel that Indian 
Literature must be improved in quality so that it 
can compare with literary journals of repute 
elsewhere in the matter of contents, format, 
typography and standards of editing and proof¬ 
reading. The Akademi might also take note of the 
criticism expressed to us by some witnesses that 
the literatures of certain languages are not 
receiving the attention they deserve. Special care 
needs to be taken to ensure that the 
susceptibilities of literary communities in the 
smaller linguistic areas are not hurt. There is 
perhaps no need for the price to be kept so low. 
All the journals can be of the same size. A special 
circulation drive should also be undertaken for all 
of them. 

4.43 It is'a matter of.gratification that a growing 
number of organizations, public-funded as well as 
private, are active in the field of literary 
publication. Among them mention might be made of 
the National Book Trust, the Publications Division 
of the Information & Broadcasting Ministry, the 
language departments of universities, some State 
Sahitya Akademis, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, the 
Writers* Workshop and Jnanpith. Seve'ral private 
publishing houses are evincing interest in 
publishing translations of modern classics. There 
is also a spurt of books by Indians in English, 
some of which are of the highest quality, giving 
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rise to the qpiip that the best writers of English 
today are from the Indian sub-continent or Africa! 

4.44 In spite of all this, it is difficult to get a 
good English edition of some great Indian classics 
like the Mrichchakatika, the Axtha-Shastra, Bhasa's 
works and the Gita-Govinda even from major 
bookshops in cosmopolitan cities. Fortunately, 
abridgements of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are available. We suggest that the Sahitya Akademi 
might sponsor a set of one hundred great Indian 
classics, ancient and modern, on the lines of the 
Great Books of the Western World published by the 
Britannica organization. This set could first be 
published in Hindi and English, and then in the 
other languages. 

4.45 In the early years of the Sahitya Akademi, its 
books were a model of elegance. But the Akademi now 
seems to have been overtaken by private publishers. 
It must regain the good name. A certain element of 
subsidy is involved in ensuring that the highest 
quality is maintained. There can be no compromise 
on this score. 

4.46 As for the National Book Trust, its main 

objective is to produce (and encourage the 
production of) good literature and to make it 
available to the public at moderate prices. In 

order to achieve these goals, the Trust is enjoined 
to publish in English and Indian languages the 
classics of Indian literature, as well as 

outstanding contemporary works and their 
translations. We feel that there should be regular 
consultation between the National Book Trust and 
the Sahitya Akademi, not only for avoiding 
duplication of efforts, but for achieving 
collaboration wherever possible. Even- now, a 
representative of the Trust is a member of the 
Akademi's General Council; but what is required is 
continuous interaction at the functional level. 
Similarly, there should be frequent consultations 
with the Publications Division of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, and with the Sahitya 
Akademis or equivalent institutions in the States 
and Union Territories. 

4.47 It is not enough if good books are published. 
They must be sold. In the course of dup 
discussions with eminent literary personalities, we 
were glad to hear words of praise for the quality 
of the Akademi's publications in general. At the 
same time, ther^ was a widespread feeling that it 
is difficult to obtain them. 

4.48 The average print order of the Akademi's books 
is modest — around 1100 copies per book is the 
norm. But the sale is still lower. The Khosla 
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Committee had found that as of March 1971, out of 
8.94 lakh copies printed, 3,40 lakhs (38 %) 
remained unsold. We found that as of March 1989, 
out of 26.55 lakh copies of books printed in all 
languages, 7.18 lakhs (27 %) remained in stock. And 
tlvis, after a considerable number had been given 
away free. 

The Akademi does not have adequate retail 
outlets spread throughout the country. The stocks 
axe held in its store rooms in Mandir Marg in New 
Delhi and the regional offices, or with a few 
distributors. The latter include the units of the 
Publications Division of the Government of India 
and two leading private distributing agencies, who 
have outlets in a dozen cities. In relation to the 
magnitude of the required set-up, these channels 
appear to be very inadequate, In most of the 
States which we visited, we found that people with 
interest in literature did not know where they 
could buy the Akademi's books. 

Books do not sell merely because they are good 
and useful, or because they are attractive. They 
sell when there is somebody to sell them. We do 
appreciate that the Akademi faces many problems in 
this regard. Modern publishing is an extremely 
competitive and aggressive trade; an institution 
which is primarily concerned with academic work 
cannot perhaps be quite attuned to such activity. 
The Akademi is no doubt trying to promote its sales 
by participating in book fairs. The effect of these 
efforts is marginal compared to the task. What is 
really required is a network of retail outlets, 
covering hundreds of places all over the country 
and thousands of shops which would regularly stock 
the Akademi's publications and sell them. 

It is hardly likely that the Akademi can 
organize such a network of contacts all by itself. 
Wherever possible it must work out arrangements 
with good private publishing and distributing 
houses. The publishers too are likely to gain 
prestige by being associated with the Akademi's 
programmes. In fact, representatives of Indian 
publishers' associations who met this Committee 
assured us that many of the Akademi's publications 
were saleable, and that the industry could take 
them up if the Akademi came forward with suitable 
propositions. 

Book-selling involves a certain paradox. The 
buyers would like the prices to be low. But 
booksellers as a rule are not interested in selling 
low-priced books, which give them a lesser margin. 
But this is part of the reality in the book trade, 
and professional publishers are used to it and can 
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be expected to find a middle path. It is precisely 
because of such complications that the the Akademi 
must look outward for support rather than try to 
carry the whole burden on its own shoulders. In 
this connection, the advice of the Khosla Committee 
that the Akademi should entrust these tasks to 
private publishers is worth recalling. 

While the material considerations are 
important, there is a larger challenge before the 
Akademi s publishing progrcunme. The last few 
decades of our country's history have witnessed a 
great upsurge of linguistic chauvinism. In the 
name of language and literature many agitations 
have been launched and even blood has been shed. 
The reorganization of States largely on linguistic 
lines has not fully assuaged this chauvinism. Even 
this intense pride in one's language, alas, has not 
led to any great increase in book-reading and book¬ 
buying; but it has certainly led to a 
disinclination to learn the languages of the 
neighbouring areas and to acquaint oneself with the 
good books being written in other parts of the 
land. It should be the earnest endeavour of the 
Sahitya Akademi to counter these regrettable 
developments. 

Increasing mobility has to some extent 
corrected the inhibitive effects of chauvinism. 
There is need for a dynamic programme of 
translations. We have already dealt with this in 
the preceding section of this chapter. Here we 
would like to observe that the overall publication 
strategy of the Sahitya Akademi should be guided by 
the thought that the best that has been and is 
being written in the land, in whatever part of the 
country, should be available to our people. In this 
context we would like to reiterate the much- 
cpjoted' observation of Or. Radhakrishnan that 
Indian literature is one, although written in so 
many different languages and scripts. 

Even before universal literacy has been 
achieved in our country, a new medium, television, 
has become the dominant means of cultural 
coimnunication. There is a danger that television 
may supplant, instead of supplementing, the print 
medium. It is a challenge before our authors and 
publishers to see that the reading habit does not 
wilt but grows into a mighty tree. 

4. Library 

The Sahitya Akademi set up a library on its 
premises in New Delhi in 1956, with the object of 
building up a national centre for the study of 
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Indian land world literature, and making it a 
clearing house for information on bibliographic and 
literary matters. The library has had its ups a..d 
downs; but a detailed review of its functioning 
undertaken in 1985 by an eminent expert, Shri B.S. 
Kesavan, found that its upkeep and technical 
services were of a high professional standard. 
Noting in particular the increasing rapport between 
the small library staff and the people working in 
other sections of the Akademi, he observed that the 
library was "no longer a passive collection of 
indifferently arranged materials... but a very 
neatly turned out section of productive activity”. 

This Committee also feels that the library has 
been providing useful technical support to the 
Akademi in respect of its symposia and workshops, 
monographs, journals, and compilations including 
the Encyclopaedia of Indian Literature. It also 
provides borrowing, copying and free reading 
facilities to the public, and counts many scholars, 
research students and eminent writers among the 
regular users. The library has recently launched a 
valuable six-monthly Indian literary index of 
articles, reviews and reports appearing in a 
substantial set of journals and newspapers. It has 
started preparing subject-wise bibliographies of 
its holdings, which are sent to selected literary 
institutions and personalities. It answers queries 
received, and in some cases furnishes photocopies 
of material to users outside Delhi. 

In the last five years the library has added 
about 20,000 books to its collection, which at 
present exceeds 90,000 volumes, including bound 
periodicals. About 25,000 more books are expected 
to be acquired during the next five years. The 
collection includes critical as well as creative 
literature, and extends to related fields like 
culture, religion, philosophy, fine arts, 
biography, history and sociology. There is an 
emphasis on acquiring translations into Indian 
languages, both of Indian and foreign literature, 
to promote comparative studies. There is also a 
small section containing rare books. 

The contents of the library, however, are not 
uniformly rich, in respect of all the languages 
recognized by the Akademi. The largest section is 
that of English, and there are good sets of books 
in Bengali, Hindi, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu and 
Urdu. But there are lacunae in languages like 
Assamese, Gujarati, Marathi and Oriya, apart from 
Dogri, Konkani, Maithili, Nepali and Rajasthani, in 
which the literary output is not very large. There 
are no specific language-wise allocation of funds 
for acquiring books. 
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The activity of adding to the stocks Is 
overseen by a Book Acquisition Advisory Conmlttee, 
consisting of the Secretary of the AkadeniL, the 
librarian, and senior jneiqbers of the Akadeiai's 
staff. Suggestions fox ac^isiMbns can be 
initiated by any mendser of the committee, or by 
members of the General Council and Executive Board, 
the heads of the Akademi's three regional offices, 
or by scholars who use the library. In actual 
practice, however, in the case of several languages 
the acquisition committee appears to rely 
exclusively on the Language Members of the 
Executive Board. But their contributions have been 
uneven. The 4<n^<^o<?uate familiarity'of the library 
staff with some of the languages seems to be a 
handicap, affecting the services rendered to users. 

The Instrument of the Language Advisory Board, 
which is an innovation of the SShitya Akademi, does 
not appear to be associated at all with the 
library's affairs. Offering advice In the matter 
of acquiring books in the concerned language should 
be an important function of each Advisory Board. 
There must be a specific allocation of funds in 
respect* of each language, and an equitable 
distribution of resources. Unless the section on 
every Indian language recognized by the Sahitya 
Akademi is constantly reinforced, the library 
cannot hope to fulfil its mandate of being a 
national centre for the study of literature. 

We also found that the audio-visual material 
available in the library was rather meagre. The 
Akademi should take the initiative to produce 
recorded readings of their own works by eminent 
authors, especially poets, and to have facilities 
for their easy access tO'the public; This could be 
done in collaboration with Akashvani and 
Doordarshan. 

While the standards of house-^keeping and 
services maintained by the library at present are 
good, there is an urgent need to modernize the 
equipment and facilities. \ computerized storage 
and retrieval system is essential if the library is 
to keep pace with the requirements of the massive 
information base which the Akademi must build up 
progressively. Ambitious projects like the 
Encyclopaedia of Indian Literature and the 
Integrated History of Indian Literature, Which 
would need regular updating and corrections, cannot 
be implemented efficiently unless manual methods 
are replaced by word-processors. We recommend that 
the Akademi should take early steps to identify the 
precise rec[uisites of a coitprehensiye data bank 
suitable for its specific purposes, - Including ths 
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sLrengthening of the library staff. The Government 
should provide adequate funds for this. 

With the release of some space earlier 
occupied by stocks of the Akademi's publications, 
which have been removed to another location, the 
library at present does not face an acute shortage 
of space. But with the progressive growth of its 
acquisitions and the addition of more facilities, 
it is likely to face such problems soon. Remedial 
steps have to be taken in time. It has been 
brought to the attention of this Committee that not 
far away from the Sahitya Akademi's premises there 
is an extension of the Central Secretariat Library, 
known as Tulsi Sadan (functioning under the 
Department of Culture), which contains some 
valuable stocks of classical works and scholarly 
books on Indian literature. It has been suggested 
that if this space is taken over by the Sahitya 
Akademi along with the books stored there, not only 
will the Akademi have adequate space for the future 
expansion of its library facilities, but it can 
also acquire a precious set of books relevant to 
its work. 

Among the volumes which figure in the Tulsi 
Sadan collection are classics produced by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute and the 
Nirnaya Sagara Press, the Chowkhamba, Adyar Library 
and Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Bibliotheca Indica 
and Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Dr. Kane's 
monumental work on the Dharmashastra, the Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscript Series and the 
AUFRECHT Series listing Sanskrit manuscripts, the 
Sacred Books of Jains and the Definitive Editions 
of the Mahabharata, etc. We recommend the 
transfer of the entire unit to the Sahitya Akademi, 
where it will be vastly more useful. 


5. Language Advisory Boards 

As mentioned in the introductory chapter of 
this Report, the constitutions of all the three 
National Akademis provide for the inclusion of many 
eminent persons in their General Councils to 
represent various segments of artistic and cultural 
activities in the country. In the case of the 
Sahitya Akademi, there is also a system of setting 
up a Language Advisory Board for each of the 
twenty-two recognized languages, corresponding to 
the term of each General Council. This is not 
provided for in the constitution of the Akademi, 
but is a device adopted by it for securing wider 
association with distinguished persons iLn respect 
of each language and its literature. 
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The concept was explained In the Sahltya 
Akademl's Annual Report for 1954**5S as follows: 

”... In order that the Akademl should be In a 
position to co-ordinate literary activities In 
the various languages. It was desirable that It 
should have the advice of the eminent 
representatives of those languages. This could 
be best achieved If there was for each language 
an Advisory Board. Accordingly the Executive 
Board selected such Boards on the basis of lists 
of leading writers and scholars supplied by 
various Institutions, universities and men of 
letters.” 

No specific rules have been framed by the 
Akademl fox the constitution of these bodies, but a 
certain practice has been established over the 
years. Each Language Advisory Board consists of ten 
members. The person who Is selected by the General 
Council of the Akademl to be a member of the 
Executive Board to represent that language 
(referred to hereafter as the Language Member of 
the Executive Board, for convenience) becomes the 
Convenor of the concerned Language Advisory Board 
ex officio. For selecting the other members of the 
Board, the Convenor Is requested to prepare a list 
of fifteen distinguished writers and scholars. 
Including all the members of the General Council 
who can be Identified with the given language, also 
ensuring that there Is adequate representation of 
literary sub-zones and viewpoints, as well as at 
least one woman writer. The Executive Board 
selects the other members of the Advisory Board 
from this list. Invariably Including the members of 
the General Council who figure In It. 

The Language Member of the Executive Board and 
the other members of the General Council being 
selected from panels submitted by the literary 
associations, universities and State Governments, 
the inclusion of these persons In the Advisory 
Board may be considered by and large to be In 
conformity with the Intention of the Akademl as 
clarified In Its own statement quoted above. But 
these members are In a conspicuous minority In most 
of the Advisory Boards, as may be seen from details 
shown In Appendix 18 to this Report. In the 
present General Council, the number of members 
(other than the Convenor) who can be Identified 
with each of the languages varies. In the case of 
seventeen languages, it is one to three; in the 
case of two languages there are none; and In the 
case of three languages there are four or six. 
Therefore, In most cases a large majority of the 
Advisory Board members are nominated mainly on the 
basis of the suggestions made by Its Convenor. 
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Perhaps there is no prima facie reason for 
finding fault with this arrangement, or for 
questioning the credentials of the persons who are 
identified by the eonvendt for this purpose. It is 
quite likely that in many cases' the list suggested 
is an excellent one. However, many eminent 
persons in literary circles all over the country 
have, in their discussions with this Committee, 
expressed serious reservations aboiit the merits of 
the existing procedure. As mentioned earlier, the 
Convenor of each Advisory Board happens to be on 
the Executive Board of the Akademi; and since most 
of its other members are not likely to know his 
language, ip matters relating to that language his 
views are often likely to carry decisive weight in 
that forum. It is not surprising that the dominant 
part which the Convenor plays in selecting the 
majority of members iti the Language Advisory Board 
often gives rise to fears about undue concentration 
of power and self-perpetuation. 

We have not undertaken a detailed investigation 
to see whether there is any justification for such 
apprehensions; but the mere fact that they are 
expressed by many distinguished persons, including 
some who are themselves members of the Akademi's 
General Council, is a matter for serious concern. 
It is, therefore, necessary to remove this 
unfortunate impression, in the interests of the 
Akademi as well as those of the literary community. 
The whole objective of setting up the Language 
Advisory Boards is to secure the association of a 
large number of esteemed members of the literary 
fraternity with the affairs of the Akademi; that 
very purpose is liable to be defeated if any doubts 
are allowed to be cast on the manner of their 
composition and functioning. Presumably, the 
existing procedure was evolved in an atmosphere of 
universal goodwill, and it might have served its 
purpose well in the past. But having regard to the 
kind of pressures which do tend to accumulate, one 
must endeavour now to look for.better institutional 
arrangements. 

It would be useful, at this stage, to consider 
the potential and actual contributions of the 
Language Advisory Boards to the affairs of the 
Sahitya Akademi. Although they are not entities 
created by the Akademi's constitution, the role 
visualized for them is quite comprehensive, 
covering all aspects of the development of a 
language and the growth of its literature. Each 
Advisory Board is meant to be an intellectual 
reservoir from which the Akademi can draw concrete 
ideas for action. But in actual practice, it is 
observed that the contributions of many of the 
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Advisory Boards are not very substantial. Each 
Board normally meets only once a year, and that too 
for a single day, sometimes spending not more than 
half a day on its business (Appendix-id would 
Illustrate this aspect). In this short spell it 
seeks to dispose of a large assortthent of 
important issues on the agenda, such as the 
Akademi's publication and translation programmes, 
seminars and symposia, ‘recognition of literary 
organizations, etc. Evidently there cannot be any 
detailed discussions and review. 

In regard to an important aspect of the 
Akaddmi's work, namely the identification and 
short-listing of books for the Akademi's literary 
awards, the concerned Language Advisory Board has 
no collective role to play, though its members are 
individually consulted in the preparation of panels 
of experts who are associated with the process of 
evaluation, and in the initial screening of books. 
This aspect has been discussed in Section 1 of this 
chapter. 

We take note of the argument that in literary 
circles consultations with individuals rather than 
groups are likely to reduce the scope for open 
conflict or violation of secrecy, and that in 
certain situations these may be more useful than 
deliberations in a common forum. Perhaps there is 
some truth in this view; but such an approach tends 
to place excessive reliance on the personal 
preferences of specific functionaries of the 
Akademi, whether in defining the zone of 
consideration or in making a choice between 
alternatives. 

On the one hand, the discretion vested in the 
Convenor to narrow down the choice of Advisory 
Board members is obviously too restrictive. On the 
Other hand, widening the scope of consultation on 
an individual basis (as in the awards procedure) 
has the paractoxical result of bestowing the 
Akademi's Secretariat with the power to choose from 
a very large and diffused set of recommendations. 
We do feel that what is required is a judicious 
combination of individual and common counsel, and 
that an unduly secretive approach is not a 
desirable thing. 

In the course of more than thirty-five years, 
the concept of Language Advisory Boards has proved 
to be a valuable one. It has added a welcome 
dimension to the organizational structure of the 
Sahitya Akademi. We are of the view that in future 
the Advisory Boards must play a still more 
significant role in the Akademi's activities. They 
would do well to meet more often, and consider the 
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various programmes of the Akademi in greater depth 
than they have been doing so far. Elsewhere we 
have suggested that the Advisory Board in each 
language must be associated as a collective forum 
in the context of the literary and translation 
awards; and that it must help in sorting out the 
problems connected with the recognition of literary 
associations, and offer constructive guidance to 
the Akademi in the matter of acquiring books for 
its library. We recommend that it may also be 
associatea with the selection of the concerned 
member representing the language in the succeeding 
General Council. 

We believe that in view of the need to create 
the widest sense of participation, the method of 
forming the Language Advisory Boards would need 
some amendment. It would be desirable to frame a 
specific set of rules in this regard. We see no 
objection to the Language Member of the Executive 
Board becoming ex officio the Convenor of the 
Advisory Board, as at present. The members of the 
General Council identified with a particular 
language may also continue to be nominated as 
members of the Advisory Board for that language. 
But in the matter of selecting its other members, 
not merely the Convenor but all the other members 
of the General Council identified with the language 
may be consulted. Suggestions in this regard may 
also be invited initially from the Sahitya 
Akademis or equivalent institutions in the 
concerned States, wherever they exist, and from 
recognized literary associations. The composition 
of the Boards may be got approved by the General 
Council of the Akademi. 

Having regard to the important functions 
entrusted to the Language Advisory Boards and their 
enhanced responsibilities which we have suggested, 
we also recommend that their status and functions 
may be defined in the Sahitya Akademi's 
constitution itself, of which it must be a durable 
and permanent part. That would only be a 
reflection of the reality which already exists, and 
it is bound to reinforce the validity of the 
system. 


6. Literary Aaaociationa 

The Sahitya Akademi has accorded recognition 
to various literary associations in the country, 
and these have^ an important part to play in its 
affairs. One member of the Akademi's General 
Council to represent each of the recognized 
languages is selected from panels of eminent 
literary persons furnished by these associations. 
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Suggestions for preparing the ground lists of 
deserving books for the Akademi's awards are 
Invited from the associations. Their collaboration 
is soiMtlmes sought in organizing seminars and 
literary meetings. 

These associations ought to be a source of 
strength to the Akademi in formulating and 
in^lementing its various programmes. But in 
reality the credentials of many of them are not 
clear; and in the matter of according recognition 
to such bodies, the Akademi has been facing 
problems which have still not been fully sorted 
out. 


In 1985 the Akademi constituted a committee 
chaired by the eminent writer, Shri Vishnu 
Prabhakar, to formulate a fresh set of criteria for 
recognition and to review the status of the 
existing recognized associations. The Akademi 
pronqptly adopted the criteria recommended by the 
Committee. Among the norms are that the eligible 
literary association should be a registered society 
of at least ten years' standing; that it must 
concern itself with the literature of the region as 
a whole; and that it should have a reliable source 
of income by way of Government grants or 
endowments, and also have some pioblications of its 
own. New applicants are expected to submit their 
memoranda of association, annual reports and 
audited accounts through the concerned Language 
Advisory Board of the Akademi, and the Board's 
endors<unent would be necessary for recognition. 
All recognized associations are to svibmit their 
annual reports to the Akadniu' for scrutiny. 

To enable the Prabhakar Committee to review 
the status of the existing recognized associations 
in the light of these criteria, the Akademi called 
for relevant data from 108 such, bodies. But the 
response was far from satisfactory; and in 1987, on 
the recommendation of the committee, the Akademi 
decided to de-recognize 41 of them, in most cases 
because they had not answered its queries. Further 
references were made in some instances, and the 
number of associations now recognized is 71 (vidfi 
Appendix 20 ). These include some associations 
newly recognized. 

The list shows that in the case of three 
languages {Assamese, Oriya and Telugu) there is 
only one recognized association. Eight languages 
have two or three associations each, and nine have 
four or five each. Hindi has eight recognized 
associations. English has none. 
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In respect of Sanskrit the Akademi could not 
verify or approve the credentials of ten out of 
fourteen associations recognized earlier, and they 
were dropped. The case of Tamil is peculiar. Out 
of six associations which stood recognized earlier, 
five were omitted in 1987, retaining only one which 
is based in Calcutta, on the advice of the Convenor 
of the concerned Language Advisory Board. Among 
those which were taken off the list was the Tamil 
Valarchi Kazhagam, Madras, which is the equivalent 
of the State Sahitya Akademi in Tamil Nadu. Two 
more institutions have since been added; but they 
are based in Bombay and New Delhi. Thus, there is 
no recognized association from Tamil Nadu, which is 
rather astonishing. 

Another puzzling fact we have noticed concerns 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Varanasi, established 
in 1893, which awards a number of important 
literary prizes and medals, and is described by the 
Akademi's own Encyclopaedia of Indian Literature as 
"the oldest premier Hindi organization". It was 
de-recognized in 1987, although the Prabhakar 
Committee had recommended its retention. The 
Rajasthan Sahitya Akademi, Udaipur, which had all 
along figured in the list of associations 
recognized in the Rajasthani section, stands 
shiftad to the Hindi section in the current list. 
One might well imagine a bilingual role for this 
State Akademi, but the omission of its name from 
the panel of literary associations concerned with 
the Rajasthani language seems inexplicable. 

We do not wish to argue about the Akademi's 
decisions in specific Instances. There might be 
particular errors or omissions which could be 
looked into by the Akademi for remedial action. 
But what is far more disturbing is the negative 
response tO the Akademi's request for information 
in the context of a reassessment of credentials, 
from so many institutions which had been recognized 
earlier (and therefore had ,been associated with 
izi^ortant matters relating to its constitution and 
activities). 

We think that the Sahitya Akademi did well to 
have the* criteria for recognition reviewed and 
formulated in a rational memner. But while trying 
to enforce them in the given situation, merely 
writing off the names of unresponding literary 
associations which had been recognized earlier does 
not really solvf the problemi. The Akademi ought to 
have followed up its queries and ascertained what 
exactly prevented those institutions from 
responding. One cannot surely hold the Sahitya 
Akad^ni responsible for the shortcomings of the 
literary associations. But we do believe that it 
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should be the Akademi's concern —- as, indeed, it 
should be the concern of the Central and State 
Governments as well — to discover ways and means 
of encouraging the growth of healthy literary 
institutions everywhere, which could assist the 
Akademi in achieving its goals. 

We feel particularly concerned that a large 
majority of the State Sahitya Akademis or 
equivalent institutions do not figure in the list 
of literary associations recognized by the Sahitya 
Akadsmi. Only those in Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, 
Manipur, Punjab and Rajasthan have gained 
recognition; and, as pointed out earlier, the last- 
named is excluded from the Rajasthani section in 
the current list. Thus, the Sahitya Akademi does 
not have the benefit of associating most of its 
counterparts in the States and Union Territories in 
such important matters as its literary awards and 
the constitution of its General Council. All the 
three National Akademis must have a close 
interactive relationship with institutions which 
have a role similar to theirs at the State and 
Union Territory levels. This aspect has been 
discussed in detail in Chapter 3 of this Report. 

While the review undertaken in 1985-87 served 
a useful purpose, a more intensive study of the 
matter in respect of each language is necessary 
now. We therefore recommend that each Language 
Advisory Board may address itself to this question 
seriously, study the local contexts in depth, and 
find appropriate solutions within a reasonable 
time. 


7. Other Activities/Aspects 

Fellows . The constitution of the Sahitya 
Akademi provides for the election of literary 
persons of outstanding merit as Fellows of the 
Akademi, subject to a maximum of twenty-one at any 
given time. They are elected by the General 
Council. This is the highest honour which the 
Akademi can bestow on a writer in our country. The 
Akademi has so far elected 34 Fellows, out of whom 
fourteen are living. However, after electing the 
fellows the Akademi does not take advantage of 
their eminence and experience in the affairs of the 
Akademi, and we have elsewhere made appropriate 
recommendation's to associate them with its 
administration. 

The constitution also provides for the 
election of up to five Honorary Fellows for foreign 
personalities. So far only one person. Dr. 
Leopold Senghor, has been made an Honorary Fellow. 


4.91 
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There is « provision also to have fifty Associate 
Fellows, but there has not been a single Instance 
of anyone being made an Associate Fellow. We 
recommend that the provision in the constitution 
for having Associate Fellows may be deleted. In 
our view, in the matter ,of excellence there can be 
no hierarchy. 

JiecrioMi Of/Xcea The Akademi 
has three regional offices, in Calcutta, Madras and 
BonCbay, set up in 1956, 1959 and 1972 respectively. 
They are responsible for looking after the 
Akademi's publication and other programmes relating 
to the languages in their regions. These units 
have been doing some good work, getting writers of 
the regions together, and making an effort to sell 
the Akademi'8 publications. But their activities 
should be more widely known, and their impact felt 
better. We have heard suggestions in many other 
parts of the country that similar offices may bo 
started there to serve the local needs. We would, 
however, advise that the existing units may first 
be strengthened fur;ther, and made into lively 
centres of culture. Creating more branches of the 
Akademi is likely to increase administrative 
problems and divert the Akademi's energies from its 
main tasks. In Section 5 of Chapter 3 we have 
discussed the idea of common cultural centres in 
many cities, which can be sponsored jointly by the 
three National Akademis in collaboration with State 
Governments and their Akademis, and the Zonal 
Cultural Centres. 

For promoting inter>regional studies and 
conferences, the Sahitya Akademi has also 
constituted four Regional Boards, which have been 
organizing occasional seminars and literary meets. 
The Convenors of the Language Advisory Boards are 
members of these Boards. 

Samlnars and Grants . The Akademi has been 
regularly organizing an important national or 
international seminar every year since'1981, apart 
from various other symposia, writers' meets and 
literary workshops. The Akademi's annual Samvatsar 
Lectures and occasional 'Meet the Author' 
^programmes organized in New Delhi are populsu^. Such 
activities, we feel, can be usefully undertaken in 
other cities also. 

Since 1976 the Akademi has been having a 
scheme of giving travel grants to writers, to 
enable them to visit regions other than their own 
and gain useful impressions. But the number and 
amounts of these grants are very meagre, as pointed 
out by us in Section 2 of Chapter 3, and we 
recommend that these may be raised substantially. 
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Kesearch . The Sahitya Akademi should orient 
its own research activities, and those sponsored 
and supported by it, towards developing the concept 
of 'Indian Literature' . In undertaking 
coirg>rehensive and historical studies of Indian 
Literature, the emphasis should be on our common 
cultural heritage in regard to oral communication, 
aesthetics, ethical tradition and social 
philosophy. This need not be merely an individual 
study of literature in each Indian language, but an 
analytical, thematic and comprehensive survey 
covering all the snajor languages of the country. 
This would call for a collective team of proven 
scholars,, specialists in their own fields, 
interacting with each other to fulfil this 
objective. 

The .Akademi can also encourage individual 
research studies under the following heads among 
others : 

- Aesthetic approach to Indian Literature 
Literature and 'ideas' 

Literature and society 

- Myths, legends and modernity 
Literature and psychology 

Writers who, because of technical reasons, are 
unable to do research in the universities or 
approved research institutes, may, if they are 
found well equipped to undertake the project, be 
given preference. 


Language Development . It is obvious that 
there can be no literatxire if there is no language. 
The whole structure of good literature rests on 
the foundation of a well-developed language. 
Particularly in India, with such a wide spectrum of 
languages which are unevenly developed, an 
institution dealing with literature can hardly 
ignore questions concerning the development of 
languages. The Sahitya Akademi's constitution 
itself imposes on it such tasks as preparing basic 
vocabularies and dictionaries, improving and 
devedoping the scripts of various Indian languages, 
and promoting the use of the Devanagazi script. 

Besides the fifteen languages envunerated in 
the Constitution of India, the Sahitya Akademi has 
a policy of according recognition to other Indian 
languages also. As mentioned earlier, it has so far 
recognized six of them, as well as English 
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(Appendix 15 ). Currently it faces demands for the 
recognition of some other languages like Avadhi, 
Bhojpuri, Khasi, Ladakhi, and Magahi. In Himachal 
Pradesh we noted the efforts to consolidate various 
dialects spoken in the hilly areas of the State 
into a single entity called the Pahari language, 
encouraged by the Himachal Academy for Art, Culture 
and Languages. 

Certain linguistic, social and literary 
criteria have been adopted by the Akademi in regard 
to the recognition of languages. In order to 
qualify for its recognition, a language must be 
independent and have a standardized form; it must 
be used by a large number of people as a vehicle of 
literary and cultural expression; and it. should 
have a continuous literary tradition and active 
literary institutions. 

The Akademi has felt that even in regard to 
linguistic modes not recognized as languages, it 
could provide encouragement. For this purpose it 
constituted in 1985 a Language Development Board, 
which concerns itself with the publication of 
folklore collections, grammars, dictionaries, etc. 
in them. 


8. The Constitution 

During our review of the functioning of the 
Sahitya Akademi, we came across some anomalies in 
its constitution. According to its provisions, 
the selection of a large majority of members in the 
succeeding General Council (which has a term of 
five years) is made by the outgoing Executive 
Board. In the General Council which consists of 85 
members, 67 persons representing the various States 
(25), recognized languages (22) and universities 
(20) are chosen by the outgoing Executive Board 
from panels or names submitted by the State 
Governments, literary associations and universities 
respectively. The General Council is concerned 
with the selection only of a category of not more 
than eight eminent persons in the field of 
literature, the remaining members being nominated 
by the Government or being specified ex nfficio by 
the constitution itself. 

The Executive Board consists of the President 
and Vice-President of the. Akademi, its * Financial 
Adviser, two nominees of the Government of 'India, 
and 22 other members selected by the General 
Council from its own strength, each of them to 
represent one of the recognized languages. 
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Normally the executive unit of an institution 
is a creation of its governing council, and does 
not have a decisive role in constituting the 
latter. We are not aware of the reasons for 
prescribing such an unusual procedure in the case 
of the Sahitya Akademi. We think that in the 
present circumstances it is not very appropriate to 
persist with it. 

We suggest that the selection of persons 
representing each language and the universities in 
the succeeding General Council may be made by the 
full outgoing General Council and not by the 
Executive Board. In the case of the language 
representative, the outgoing Language Advisory 
Board may make recommendations for the 
consideration of the General Council. As regards 
the State representatives, wherever a State 
Sahitya Akademi or equivalent institution exists, 
it may specifically nominate one person; in other 
cases the State Government may make the 
nomination. In either event, the nominee must be a 
person who is eminent in the field of letters, and 
not a functionary of government. Similar 
nominations may be obtained from each of the Union 
Territories also, though it would increase the 
strength of the General Council by seven. 

Our further recommendations about the 
composition of the General Council are as follows: 
At present the Government of India nominates one 
person each to represent the Department of Culture, 
the National Book Trust and the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, ana two other 
persons. We feel that the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training may be included 
in this category, and the representative of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting omitted. 

The Sangeet Natak and Lalit Kala Akademis must 
continue to be represented, but by its Chairperson, 
and the Indian Council for Cultural Relations by 
its Director-General. The Central Ins.itute of 
Indian Languages, Mysore, may be added to tbe list, 
and may be represented by its Director. The 
Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts may also 
be represented in the General Council by its 
Member-Secretary. Akashvani and Doordarshan may be 
represented by their Directors-General. 

It would be good if one representative of 
publishers and another of libraries in India are 
selected by the General Council as members, and a 
suitable procedure for their choice is devised and 
incorporated in the constitution. The category of 
eminent persons to be selected by the General 
Council in their individual capacity may be kept at 
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eight as at present. But at least two among them 
should be Fellows of the Akademi. 

4.109 These suggestions will lead to a net increase 
of thirteen raen4>ers in the General Council,- making 
the total strength ninety-eight; but we are 
convinced that such augmentation would benefit the 
Akademi. We have suggested elsewhere in this 
Report that no person may be a member of the 
General Council for more than two successive 
terms, except in an ex officio capacity. 

4.110 The President of the Akademi may be appointed 
in the manner recommended by us in Section 4 of 
Chapter 3. The Vice-President may continue to be 
elected by the General Council from among its own 
members, as hitherto. The Financial Adviser of the 
Government of India's [department of Culture may be 
appointed as a member of the Governing Council. 

4.111 The provisions of the constitution relating to 
the Finance Committee may be amended in the manner 
recommended by us in Section 9 of Chapter 3 

The status, functions and method of formation 
of the Language, Advisory Boards may be incorporated 
in the constitution of the Sahitya Akademi on the 
lines suggested in Section 5 of this chapter. The 
existing Boards may be reconstituted accordingly. 


4.112 
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Chapter 5 

LALIT ICAIA AXADBMl 


5.1 The Lalit Kala Akademi was In ugurated in 

1954, and registered as a Society in 1957. Its 
objectives, as set out in its Memorandum of 
Association, are shown at Appendix-"2. In the last 
three decades the Akademi has established its 
institutional personality through the awards and 
honours it confers on artists, the exhibitions, 
workshops and seminars it organizes, and its 
publications and journals. 


1. Exhibitions and Awards 

5.2 The Akademi organizes several exhibitions 
every year in India including the annual National 
Exhibition, the international Triennale, and some 
retrospectives and special exhibitions. It 
receives and mounts exhibitions from foreign 
countries in collaboration with the Department of 
Culture and the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, and works as an exclusive channel to 
select and send Indian entries for the competitive 
international exhibitions. The ICCR and the 
National Gallery of Modern Art also receive 
exhibitions from other counti^es and send out 
touring exhibitions of Indian art abroad as a part 
of the cultural exchange programmes. The Akademi 
often sponsors visits of participating artists to 
the venues of international biennales. Its spacious 
exhibition hall at Rabindra Bhavan, available on 
rental at a reasonable rate, is used round the year 
by artists and organizations for group and 
individual shows. 

5.3 The National Exhibition, which is held in New 
E>elhi, features around' three hundred exhibits, 
including paintings,, sculptures and graphics. Each 
aspirant can sulxnit up to three entries. They 
must be works created within the preceding two 
years in the case of paintings, graphics and 
drawings, and within the preceding five years in 
the case of sculptures. The selection of exhibits 
is made by a jury'consisting of three or more 
members, constituted by the Executive Board of the 
Akademi and approved by its General Council. The 
jury also chooses ten of the exhibits for the 
conferment of the Akademi's annual awards, whicn 
carry a cash prize of Rs. 10,000. The signed 
report of the jury is published at the time of 
declaring the awards. Works by some Invited artists 
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are also shown in the exhibition. There is no bar 
on an artist receiving the award on more than one 
occasion. 

5.4 Some of the works exhibited in the National 
Exhibition are acquired by the Akademi, on the 
basis of the recommendations of a purchase 
committee constituted by the Executive 
Board/General Council, and added to its permanent 
collection. The outlay on this activity amounts to 
about Rs. 2 lakhs per annum. The Akademi charges 
10 % on the sale of exhibits from the National 
Exhibition which goes into the Artists' Aid Fund. 

5.5 In the past the Akademi had adopted a system 
of attracting the participation of artists in the 
National Exhibition through the corresponding 
Akademis in the States, fifteen per cent of the 
works shown in the exhibition being reserved for 
this category. But this scheme is no longer in 
force. 

5.6 While the National Exhibition has served as 

the country's most prestigious exhibition from 
where a good proportion of our eminent artists 
began their careers, several artists represented to 
us in the course of our review that its standards 
have been on the decline during the last ten years 
or so. We heard complaints that the selection of 
works was not always fair. The same was also said 
about the awards. This was attributed to 
politicization of the affairs of the Akademi. It 
was alleged that substandard works were being 
allowed to get into the National Exhibition to 
inflate the roll of supporters in the artists' 
constituency which elects, fifteen members to the 
General Council of the Akademi. While it was not 
for us to sit in judgement on the charges and 
counter-charges, we are concerned that matters have 
come to a pass where such allegations should have 
come to be made at all. We sincerely hope that 
the Akademi realizes the gravity of the situation 
and takes effect-ive steps to restore the dignity of 
the National Exhibitions and Awards. (The 
constitution of the artists' const i,tuency is 

discussed in Section 8 of this chapter), 

5.7 As a first step towards this end, it would be 
desirable to adopt a system of selecting the jury 
which is likely to generate the highest degree of 
confidence among the artists of the country. This 
Committee made an attempt to ascertain whether it 
was possible to secure a broad area of agreement in 
the artists' community on identifying persons of 
unquestioned eminence in the field of art, whether 
artists, art historians or art critics. The 
Cheirman wrote to several distinguished persons 
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connected with the arts, seeking their views and 
requesting them to suggest a list of such persons. 
Their response did show a broad consensus on 
certain names. We suggest that the General Council 
of the Akademi should prepare a roll of such 
distinguished persons, from among whom the 
Executive Board may select the members of the jury 
for each year's National Exhibition and Akademi 
awards, as well as Commissioners for the Triennale. 
The roll may be valid for, say, five years, and can 
be updated by each succeeding General Council. 

A question which troubled us was whether the 
awards should go to an individual work of art or 
the general contribution of an artist. There are 
undoubted advantages in selecting works for the 
award from an open contest. But it may also deter 
artists of merit from offering their works at all. 
The General Council may consider alternative 
procedures for spotting genuinely creative artists 
for this prestigious award. We also feel that it 
would be in the larger interest to restrict the 
conferment of an award to a single occasion. 

As regards the award itself, we recommend that 
the cash prize may be raised to Rs. 25,000, as in 
the other two Akaderois. The Akademi may secure ten 
works from each of the award»winning artists and 
organize a special exhibition prior to the next 
National Exhibition. This would provide an 
opportunity for critical assessment. 

We strongly feel that the Akademi should 
maintain standards of excellence in the selection 
of exhibits for competitive international 
biennales. The nation's reputation is involved. It 
would also be useful to mount curated 
retrospectives of our eminent artists (and not just 
Fellows), theme- exhibitions and those of historical 
art movements, accompanied by publication of well- 
researched and documented catalogues compiled by 
scholars and experts. 


2. The Triennale 

The Triennale, which is an international 
exhibition of contemporary art memnt to be held 
once in three years, was initiated in 1968. So far 
the Akademi has organized six such exhibitions, at 
intervals varying between three to four years, the 
last one being held in 1986. Countries with which 
India has. cultural exchange agreements axe invited 
to participate. On the last two occasions, more 
than forty countries took part in the exhibition. 
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5.12 The Lalit Kala Akademi^ acting on behalf of 

the Government of India, forms a Triennale 
Committee, which appoints National Commissioners 
for selecting the entries of Indian artists. 
Every invited country is requested to appoint its 
own Commissioner to make the selection within that 
country. All the Commissioners are invited to help 
in mounting the exhibition, and take part in 
related activities like seminars and workshops. The 
exhibition is organized by a Triennale Cell 

responsible to the Trier..aZt r.orr'.ittee nr-d ^he 
Akademi's Executive Board. 

5.13 In the first Triennale there were separate 

awards for the Indian and international sections, 
but this practice was given up on later occasions. 
In 1986 the prize money was increased from 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 50,000, payable in foreign 

exchange, in addition to a gold medal. The jury 
consisted of eminent persons in the field of art 
abroad as well as in India. 

5.14 The Triennale has over the years established a 
reputation of being an important art event on the 
international art scene, and it remains a much 
needed Indian window to the world. The massive 
operation of presenting thousands of works of art 
was handled more effectively in the past, but of 
late a need has arisen to prepare appropriate 
infrastructure. It has also become necessary to 
enlist the services of experts with extensive 
organizational experience in international art. 

5.15 A proposal has been under consideration for 
having a separate organization altogether for the 
Triennale, with its own building and galleries, 
with representation provided for the Lalit Kala 
Akaderoi on its forums. We do not think that this 
would be a step in the right direction. The 
organization of such an international exhibition 
is the prerogative of the Akademi, and it should 
not be divested of it. But the Akademi should be 
properly equipped for undertaking the work. 

5.16 The Akademi must have an active and continuing 
special cell to collect world-wide information on 
artistic events, obtain catalogues of exhibitions 
held abroad, and generally be a clearing house of 
information on developments in the international 
art scene. The cell can establish and retain 
constant liaison with parallel organizations in 
other parts of the world, to ensure the quality of 
the exhibition as well as the related activities 
like workshops, seminars and visits of foreign 
participants. The cell may send out video¬ 
recordings of the event to various art schools and 
organization's within the country and abroad. 
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We also note that there has been a proposal to 
restrict the Triennale to non-aligned nations. We 
are not in favour of so restricting the scope of 
this international exhibition. It is difficult to 
subscribe to the idea of non-aligned art. The 
Triennale Consnittee may, however, consider special 
themes of a very broad nature in tune with such 
practices in international art forums. 

While the quality of the exhibits in the 
international section has generally been 
creditable, there has been a progressive decline in 
the standards of the Indian works. The reason 
could be the heterogeneous selection to accommodate 
a large number of artists represented by one or two 
works each, and the unwillingness of many 
distinguished artists to be represented in this 
manner. The Akademi should emphasize quality 
rather than quantity, and select not more than ten 
artists, each represented by a substantial nunber 
of works, to make a solid impact. 

The Indian entries for the Triennale should 
continue to be selected by a committee of 
Commissioners, who may be appointed from the 
special roll of distinguished artists, art critics 
and art historians prepared as suggested by us in 
the context of the National Exhibition. The 
Commissioners must have full freedom to select the 
exhibits and organize the Indian Section of the 
Triennale. Under no circumstances should their 
selection be questioned or revoked, as had happened 
in the past. 


3. Raaaareh and Docaaantation 

The Lalit Kala Akademi has. a mandate, under 
its constitution, to encourage and promote research 
in the fields under its purview. It is also 
expected to promote study, research and survey of 
folk, tribal and traditional art and craft 
techniques, preserve and project sucb art forms, 
and encourage craftsmen, painters and sculptors of 
local traditions. 

The Akademi's research and documentation 
programme include surveys of contemporary, 
classical, folk and tribal arts. Impressive work 
has been done in the last three categories. The 
publications on traditional art have been of a very 
high standard. There is a continuing programme of 
preparing copies of select murals. The Akademi's 
ancient manuscripts unit located in Bombay has done 
highly commendable work. It would be useful to have 
the research and documentary material transferred 
to the premises of the Akademi to facilitate their 
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use by research scholars. It is also essential that 
more interpretative studies of classical Indian art 
and its sociological context are undertaken. 

The publications on Pithoro and Warli 
paintings under the Lok Kata series are well- 
documented. Research and documentation in 
contemporary art is not adequate. While the 
important exhibitions in the capital are 
photographically documented, there is no effective 
cataloguing or retrieval system for scholars to 
use. It is essential that the documentation extends 
to exhibitions and events in other art centres of 
the country. The inadequacy is often reflected in 
the publications of the Akademi including the 
journals of contemporary art. An exception must be 
made in the case of an Artists' Directory. However, 
it needs updating. 

Taking into account the extent of the work 
done, one cannot avoid the inpression that greater 
priority should be given to research, and much 
more should be accomplished. The Akademi should 
enlist the collaboration of the State Akademis in 
taking up survey projects. There is a need to 
adopt video-recording techniques for the 
documentation of processes of making murals and 
prints, casting of sculptures etc. for wider 
dissemination, in addition to taking photographs 
and making slides. 

Adequate emphasis needs to be laid on the 
cataloguing of photographs, slides and other 
archival material, as well as the Akademi's 
collection of original works of art. There should 
be proper facilities for conservation, restoration 
and quick retrieval. 


4. Publications and dissemination 

The best way the Akademi can reach out to a 
wider public is through publications and by 
sponsoring films on art for television or home 
viewing. The Akademi has an extensive publication 
programme in classical, folk, tribal and 
contemporary art. It has two English journals, 
laJit Kala and laJit Kala Contemporary, as well as 
a Hindi journal, Lalit Kala Samakaleen. The Lalit 
Kala, in particular, envoys a high international 
reputation. However, these are published without 
any, specific periodicity and hence they cannot 
enlist subscribers. The Akademi might consider 
making them regular. It has also published books on 
classical, tribal and folk art with standards of 
high scholarship and production values. The albums 
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of miniatures and murals, cards and large 
reproductions under this category are well brought 
out. The publications on contemporary art include 
monographs on individual artists, albums and books 
of essays on art, besides the two journals. The 
standard in terms of scholarship, research and 
production values is rather erratic, with some 
notable exceptions. The Akademi may endeavour to 
bring this at par with the standards set in the 
publications on traditional art. 

While the Akademi's publications are generally 
well printed and priced extremely reasonably, they 
are not well known in the absence of an effective 
distribution system. The Akademi must consider this 
problem urgently ^nd work out ways of disseminating 
art in collaboration with commercial distributors. 

The Akademi should make an extensive 
collection of significant art reviews appearing in 
newspapers and journals published in India and 
abroad, which should be readily available to 
artists and scholars for reference: Catalogues of 
important exhibitions held in India and abroad 
must be obtained and should be readily available 
for reference. Subscriptions to important art 
journals in the world should be increased, and the 
facilities for supplying photocopies of material to 
research scholars should be augmented. 

It is not necessary that all the projects for 
the dissemination of art are undertaken by the 
Akademi in isolation. Here is an area of activity 
in which the State Akademis, universities, museums, 
and institutions like the National Book Trust and 
the Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts can 
be profitably associated. Full advantage should be 
taken of the medium of television, not only to make 
the Akademi's exhibitions accessible to a very wide 
viewership, but also to have perceptive discussions 
on art and dialogues with artists. Elsewhere we 
have recommended that Akashvani, Doordarshan and 
the IGNCA be represented in the Akademi's General 
Council. 


5. Other actlvitles/espects 

Accruisition of Works . The Akademi has a 
policy of acquiring some of the works included in 
the National Exhibition and other exhibitions 
organized by it. The expenditure has only been 
around Rs. 2 lakhs per annum. There are over 2,500 
works in the Akademi's permanent collection, which 
is valued at around Rs. 41 lakhs and consists of 
paintings, sculptures and graphics. These are kept 
in store rooms in the Akademi's premises and are 
not accessible to the public for viewing. Some of 
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the works are occasionally shown in exhibitions in 
India, but this is not done systematically. The 
standards of preservation are not up to the mark, 
and certain works appear to be deteriorating. The 
expenditure incurred by the A.kademi on conservation 
is negligible. The cataloguing of the collection 
has also lagged behind. An internal stock-taking 
done in 1989 showed several works missing. 

5.30 Although this programme of acquiring art works 

Is a marginal activity, it tends to create a 
disproportionate amount of controversy in the 

affairs of the Akademi. We do not see any 

particular utility in the Akademi's making such 
purchases. It does not have adequate space even to 
store the collection properly, leave alone exhibit 
them by systematic rotation. In any event, we do 
not think that it is the Akademi's function to make 
purchases of works of art when there are other 
agencies specifically engaged in such activities, 
for instance the National Gallery of Modern Art. 

5.31 Indeed, this does not figure among the 
Akademi's objectives as laid down in its 
constitution. It would, in our opinion, be a far¬ 
fetched argument to bring it within the ambit of 
promoting art. The Akademi can encourage 
contemporary artists in many other ways, and need 
not burden itself with the task of buying their 
works. We recoimaend that this activity may be 
discontinued. The General Council may decide how 
best to utilize or dispose of the existing 
collection. 


5.32 R&aional and Garhi Centres . The Lalit Kala 

Akad^ni has set up four Regional Centres, in 
Bhubaneswar, Calcutta, Lucknow and Madras, and a 
community art centre in Garhi, New Delhi. These 
centres provide workshop and studio facilities for 
painting, sculpture, printmaking, ceramics, etc. 
They also arrange exhibitions, seminars and 
artists' camps. Young artists are given 
scholarships for a year to work in the centres. 
Although there have been certain conflicts in the 
affairs of these units, on the whole they have 
fulfilled a felt need of the artists. In many 
State capitals which we visited, we-heard the wish 
expressed that the Akademi should open similar 
centres there. In Chapter 3 we have made a plea 
for having common cultural centres in many cities 
and towns, catering for the needs of visual and 
performing artists and writers. Each of the 
National Akademis, as well as the State Akademis, 
can make a contribution towards attaining this 
objective, and, the Zonal Cultural Centres could 
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provide the essential infrastructure, with the 
Central and State Governments sparing matching 
funds. 

We should like to mention here that the Garhi 
Centre has some very special problems which need to 
be solved urgently. It has individual studios for 
senior artists, as well as community studios for 
groups of other artists. No effective rules and 
regulations govern the allotment of these studios, 
and several senior artists who were allotted 
studios between 1978 and 1980 have tended to remain 
there permanently, causing much frustration among 
other artists. There are some legal problems 
involved, but such appropriation of working space 
in perpetuity does not seem to have any moral 
justification. The Akademi m.ust frame a fresh set 
of enfor^ceable guidelines for the occupation and 
vacation of these studios. Its task would be much 
simplified if the distinguished artists themselves 
come forward in a co-operative spirit and help the 
institution to find a solution. 


Art Organizations . It is a prescribed task of 
the Lalit Kala Akademi to promote co-operation 
among artists and art associations, help the 
development of such associations, and give them 
recognition and assistance. Its constitution 
provides for the inclusion of a person in the 
General Council to represent the art organizations 
in each State and Union Territory. The Akademi 
currently recognizes sixty such organizations, 
spread over fifteen States and one Union Territory. 
Out of these organizations, only those in thirteen 
States have their representatives on the present 
General Council. Details are .shown in Appendix 21. 

It is not necessary or desirable to have 
State-wise representation for such art 
organizations, and we feel that ten members co¬ 
opted by the General Council to represent all 
recognized art organizations in the country would 
be sufficient. At the same time, we must express 
our concern that there does not appear to be a 
healthy growth of such organizations in many 
places. Even among those recognized by the 
Akademi, many do not seem to be active. The Akademi 
must consider this problem in depth and work out, 
in collaboration with the State Akademis (or 
Governments where there are no Akademis), effective 
schemes for promoting the proper growth and 
functioning of such associations. 

Increasing the range and quantum of the 
financial assistance offered by the Akademi to art 
institutions may help to some extent. But the 
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Akademi must strive to create intense public and 
institutional awareness of the implications of the 
whole issue. There has been a great deal of 
discussion about infusing the democratic principle 
into the affairs of the Akademi. But this seems to 
be interpreted solely in terms of the election of 
certain members to the General Council from the 
artists' constituency. One tends to lose sight of 
the fact that the objective of encouraging the 
growth of robust associations of artists 
everywhere, and letting them participate in the 
business of the Akademi's General Council, is 
itself an indicator of the democratic principle in 
operation. Art associations functioning properly 
all over the country will be a source of strength 
to the Akademi. 


6. Art Education and Muaauxas 

Among the most neglected areas of culture is 
art education. The Akademi has not paid sufficient 
attention to this important problem. There are two 
aspects involved: education in art through the 
educational system, and the deepening of art 
awareness and taste among the people through non- 
formal cpmmunication. Most schools do not include 
art in their curricula; and when they do, there are 
inadequate facilities for its practice and 
training. Few universities and colleges offer 
courses in art; when they do, they generally seem 
to follow worn-out academic formulas. 

At the university level, there is no 
compatibility in the duration, syllabi and quality 
of the courses. A few university faculties of 
visual arts do maintain professional quality of 
instruction, but in many colleges of liberal arts 
or humanities art is taught as an optional subject. 
There is no proper recognition of the differences 
between these, in view of the identical 
nomenclature of the degrees conferred (BA, MA, BFA, 
MFA, etc.). There are colleges and schools run or 
supported by the State Governments offering diploma 
courses based on outmoded patterns, and voluntary 
or private institutions offering casual hobby 
courses. The training of art teachers is also done 
haphazardly. Some of the courses of Art Teachers' 
Diploma (ATD) and Art Master (AM) are ill-conceived 
and poorly conducted. Barring exceptions of a few 
liberal art institutions, such as Kanoria Art 
Centre in Ahmedabad or Kasauli Art Centre or for 
that matter some regional centres of the Lalit Kala 
Akademi, the picture that emerges of art education 
is rather depressing. There are no well-structured 
courses in art criticism. 
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The Curriculum Development Programme sponsored 
by the University Grants Commission has made some 
useful suggestions to streamline courses, degrees 
and methods of education at the professional level. 
It has also suggested the establishment of a 
Council for Art Education. Given the UGC's own 
inadequacy in recognizing problems of art 
education, its recommendations in the past have had 
a limited impact. One earnestly hopes that its 
recommendations on curriculum development will lead 
to an improvement in the standards. It is a 
function of ' the Lalit Kala Akademi to bring 
about a wide awareness of the issue and generate 
useful discussion and debate. In our view, the 
Akademi has not addressed itself to this inportant 
task with the concentration of effort which it 
requires. 

Museums are an ideal source of art education 
among the masses. The Akademi can provide 
expertise to set up art museums in every State and 
Union Territory. This can be part of the idea of 
setting up common cultural centres in various 
cities and towns, which we have suggested in 
Chapter 3. 

An example of local initiative in the 
promotion of art consciousness is provided by the 
institutions in Ahmedabad which have a fine set of 
models of ethnographic, art and craft museums. 
There is the Calico Museum, containing &n excellent 
collection of Indian textiles, Pichhawai paintings 
and reconstruction of historic wooden architecture 
of Gujarat; the L.D. Musexim, featuring historical 
art objects; the Shreyas Museum of Folk Arts of 
Gujarat, with a scientific and well-catalogued 
ethnographic coll-ection; .and the Museum of 
Utensils at Vishala, with a unique display. The 
Ahmedabad Municipality supports the N.C. Mehta 
collection of Indian miniatures at Sanskar Kendra, 
one of the finest of its kind, as well as a Kites 
Museum with a small but instructive collection. 
Similar museums in performing and literary arts can 
also be set up, preferably at historical sites — 
for instance, museums of musical instruments, dance 
and drama traditions, masks and costumes, or 
manuscripts of great writers. 

The need for the Lalit Kala Akademi's close 
association with museums all over India cannot be 
overstressed, but we have found very little 
evidence of it. This should be achieved 
effectively in collaboration with the Akademis 
and the concerned Government departments in the 
States and Union Territories. 
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7. Incentives to Artists 

5.43 Wherever we went in the country, we heard 
artists expressing great frustration about art 
materials of good quality not being available in 
the required quantities. The quality of paints, 
canvas and other requirements of the artists 
produced in the country does not seem to be ’up to 
the mark. Imported materials are scarce and 
prohibitively costly. The Akademi's centres do 
supply some art materials, including imported ones, 
to artists; but this hardly meets the existing 
demand. The production within the country needs to 
be augmented and improved in quality. The imports 
are not of a very heavy nature. We recommend that 
art materials should be placed on the Open General 
Licence. There should be no import duties on such 
materials, or there should only be a nominal one. 

5.44 When we speak of promoting art, mere symbolic 
gestures will not do. There should be a concrete 
package of benefits which would give artists the 
reassurance that their vocation has social 
relevance. Public support of art is a reality even 
in advanced countries; it is all the more relevant 
in our society where the market forces cannot 
produce a secure enviroranent for artists. 

5.45 It is the declared policy of the Government of 

India to set apart a portion of the outlay on 
public buildings for the commissioning of murals 
and the purchase of paintings, sculptures, etc. for 
display. This amount used to be one per cent of 
the cost of the building eeirlier. It was decided 
in 1972 that it need not be a fixed one per cent, 

but could be a variable amount not exceeding two 

per cent of the building cost. (The relevant 

memorandum of the Government is at Appendix 22) . 
But this decision is not generally being enforced 
in reality. We recommend that the Government may 
reiterate the decision and take appropriate steps 
for its enforcement. The State Governments may 

ale be approached'with a view to getting such a 
provision adopted and implemented. In doing so, 

care must be taken that bad art will not drive out 

the good; the Lalit Kala Akademi and major art 

experts should be associated or consulted. 

5.46 A tangible measure which we recommend and 

which will greatly benefit artists would be a 
rebate for corporate expenditure on the acquisition 
of artistic works for the purpose of income tax, on 
the pattern of the present provision for recognized 
donations. 

5.47 We understand that artists face problems when 

they wish to take their paintings abroad for 
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participation in exhibitions, more so when they 
find purchasers for their works abroad. We 
recommend that the Government of India should look 
into these in consultation with the Lalit Kala 
Akademi and the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations and find appropriate solutions. 

It has been brought to our notice that there 
is an inexplicable insistence on having an Indian 
commissioner along with a foreign expert •when 
exhibitions of contemporary Indian art are offered 
(and financed) by international art organizations 
and museums abroad. Such a practice does not seem 
to be followed in sending out performing artists or 
troupes. The Akademi and the relevant organizations 
like the ICCR must see the, problem in the light of 
the growing awareness of and interest in 
contemporary Indian art abroad, and take steps to 
enable foreign experts to select works and 
exhibitions of their choice to be featured in 
international forums. It is also suggested that the 
procedures for selling works of contemporary Indian 
art abroad through such exchanges may be 
liberalized. There is no reason why connoisseurs 
abroad should be prevented from buying the works of 
our contemporary artists. 

A serious handicap experienced by artists 
wishing to participate in the Akademi's National 
Exhibition or Tzienndle in New Delhi, especially 
those living in distant places, is related to the 
expenditure on transporting their works to and from 
the Capital, and the sheer physical problems which 
arise in the case of large paintings and 
sculptures. There should be a practical scheme 
for the Akademi's subsidizing such transport. It 
would naturally mean an initial local screening of 
the works. The full co-operation of the Railways 
must be secured in arranging for rail transport of 
all works of art. 

Elsewhere we have pleaded for the creation of 
adequate infrastructural facilities for the 
promotion of the arts. Benefits like provision of 
housing and studio space for artists, and bank 
loans for house building, can go a long way in 
helping the artists' community as a whole. 

We do not expect instant answers to all the 
questions which are bound to arise in such matters. 
What is required is a conceptual framework irt which 
these and similar ideas are explored systematically 
by the Akademi and by the Governments at the Centre 
and in the States. 
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8. Artists' Constituency 

Although there are serious problems within the 
Lalit Kala Akademi, what cannot be denied is the 
keen interest that artists take in its activities. 
It is important to note that during a crucial 
period of the institution's growth, the artists' 
sentiments have found genuine expression. 

In the early 1970s, there was a forceful 
intervention by an articulate section of artists in 
the activities of the Akademi. They felt that they 
were not effectively represented in the Akademi's 
policy-making and executive bodies. No doubt there 
were representatives of the Governments and art 
organizations of the States, but many of them were 
officers, administrators or others who did not 
fully represent a wide section of the artists. 
There was also a tendency for self-perpetuation, 
some members remaining in the Akademi for three 
terms or more. The protest was made by a group 
which included three generations of artists, 
ranging from very senior to very young ones. 

It is in this context that the Khosla 
Committee (1972) envisaged a system in which a 
specified number of artists would be inducted into 
the General Council of the Akademi through an 
electoral roll consisting of recognized artists. In 
a historical sense this was not a casual phenomenon 
but a very important one, because it arose out of 
the artists' deep involvement in the Akademi's 
activities. 

The Khosla Committee took cognizance of the 
views expressed at a special conference of artists, 
art critics and art historians convened by the 
Akademi following the protest. Its recommendation 
was that a consensus might be evolved about eminent 
and representative artists by having two separate 
lists of 20*0 such artists drawn by the Akademi and 
the protest committee; and those figuring in both 
the lists forming the first electoral college, 
along with others chosen by them to make up the 
total number of 200. 

The actual measures which materialized were 
different. What was eventually decided by the 
Akademi was that all artists who had participated 
at least on a single occasion in the annual 
National Exhibition or the Triennale organized by 
the Akademi would constitute the electoral college. 

Initially, the system had very good results. 
A large number of artists contested when the first 
elections took place, and the fifteen who were 
elected could be considered to have been genuinely 
representative of the artists. For a short time 
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the activities of the Akademi appeared to improve. 
But in course of time the body of artists became 
divided again, and since then the affairs of the 
Akademi have tended to be embroiled in tension. 

Several eminent artists seemed to feel that 
the elections were managed, and decided to withdraw 
from the activities of the Akademi, refraining from 
participating in the National Exhibition and the 
Triennale for a considerable period of time. 
Apparently they believed that the objective for 
which they had been struggling had not really been 
achieved. Many persons who met this Committee 
spoke of malpractices and manipulation in the 
electoral process which, according to them, had led 
to power being concentrated in the hands of a few 
individuals. Some established artists appear to 
have become so disillusioned that they question the 
very validity of introducing the concept of 
elections in the field of art. 

On the other hand, many others are strongly of 
the view that the artists' constituency serves a 
useful purpose and should not be abandoned. Apart 
from oral representations, this Committee has 
received a large number of written petitions to 
this effect. 

Weighing these conflicting views objectively, 
we believe that the idea of elections is not 
incompatible with excellence. The original 
constitution of the Akademi, even before the 
introduction of the electoral system, did provide 
for the association of a large numoer of artists 
with its activities. The specific addition of the 
artists' constituency was a response to a sense of 
frustration which had developed in a large section 
of the artists' community. To question its raison 
d'etre at this stage would not perhaps be a wise 
step. At the same time, we cannot ignore the fact 
that the existing system has in turn provoked 
dissatisfaction and disputes. 

The basic flaw, in our opinion, lies in the 
nature of the electoral roll as well as in the 
constitutional provision regarding the formation of 
the Executive Board of the Akademi. In order to 
bring out the nature of the problem clearly, we 
should like to take up the latter aspect first. 

The criticism that the fifteen members of the 
General Council who are drawn from the artists' 
constituency tend to acquire undue powers does not 
appear to be unjustified. The General Council's 
total membership stands at eighty today and 
includes the representatives of the States and 
Union Territories, art organizations, eminent 
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artists. Fellows of the Alcademl, and the 
Government's nominees. The Akademi's Executive 
Board consists of the Chairperson, Vice- 
Chairperson, Financial Adviser, three nominees of 
the Government of India, and nine persons to be 
elected by the General Council from among its own 
members. The relevant clause does not stipulate 
any limit to the number of persons whom the General 
Council may elect from any given category of its 
own membership. In practice, it is seen that in 
the three General Councils preceding the present 
one (from 1975 to 1988), five or six of the nine 
persons chosen for the Executive Boaipd were 
General Council members who came in through the 
artists' constituency. In the present General 
Council (1989-93), seven of the nine persons on 
the Executive Board are from this category alone. 

Thus, in reality, a category of persons who 
constitute a minority of fifteen in the General 
Council have a predominant position among its 
members elected to sit on the Executive Board, 
which exercises all executive and supervisory 
authority in the Akademi and prepares programmes 
and budgets for the General Council's approval. In 
practice this constituency has acquired powers 
disproportionate to its relative strength. 

It might be argued that when the General 
Council itself has been choosing them, why should 
there be allegations of extra-constitutional forces 
at work? But the fact that there is a crisis calls 
for a solution. And the solution seems to be to 
restrict the number of General Council members 
belonging to the elected category who may sit on 
the Executive Board. A rational course of action 
would be to specify, in the Akademi's constitution, 
the precise number of persons who may be selected 
from each category of members, which would not be 
unduly disproportionate to their relative strength 
in the General Council. With reference to the 
revised structure of the General Council which we 
have recommended in the last section of this 
chapter, the formula could be three from among the 
representatives of the States and Union 
Territories, one of the representatives of art 
organizations, two of the elected members, and 
three from among the rest of the membership. 

The other important aspect of the problem, 
which is even more basic, concerns the formula 
prescribed for structuring the electoral roll. The 
Akademi's constitution, as pmended following the 
controversy in the early 1970s, provides that the 
General Council shall include "fifteen persons to 
be elected by a constituency composed of artists 
who have participated in the National Exhibitions 
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and International Exhibitions of the Akademi since 
its inception in August 1954." Thus, even an 
artist who has had a single work accepted for the 
National Exhibition or the Triennale figures in the 
electoral roll, and has the right to participate in 
the election of the fifteen General Council 
members. In the latest electoral roll published 
by the Akademi (1988), about 1900 artists are 
listed. Out of these, the works of about 86C 
artists were exhibited only on a single occasion, 
and those of another 300 on two occasions. About 
550 artists had their works exhibited on three or 
more occasions; details are not available in about 
200 cases. 

Such a large electoral roll, which will 
continue to swell with every future exhibition, is 
by itself too unwieldly an instrxmient for proper 
management. But quite apart from that fact, it 
does not seem to be appropriately conceived in 
qualitative terns. We are of the view that the 
electoral roll for the artists' constituency should 
consist of artists of proven merit, whether they 
are young or old. Such a proof of merit, in our 
opinion, is to have artists who have won an award 
or an honourable mention in any of the Akademi's 
national or international exhibitions held since 
the beginning. To this list can be added also all 
the living Fellows of the Akademi. The initial 
list will contain about 300 names, and the average 
annual addition will be a dozen or a little more. 

As regards the persons who are eligible to 
stand for election to the Akademi's General 
Council, we recommend that all members of the 
electorate and all other artists whose works have 
been shown at least once in the Akademi's national 
or international exhibitions may be eligible for 
being considered for election. Nomination of every 
candidate must be done by a member of the 
electorate, and seconded by another. 

We anticipate the question whether it would be 
appropriate for a small electorate to choose 
candidates belonging to a wider section of artists, 
and we feel bound to offer an explanation. What 
we are looking for are objective criteria to ensure 
that in the General Council there is a 
representation of the artists' community by active 
persons, elected through a rational process. This, 
in our opinion, is a method by which the 
involvement of the right people, both as electors 
and as elected, can be attained. In view of the 
impress of eminence, we consider it desirable to 
create an electoral college consisting of those who 
win the Akademi's awards or honourable mention, and 
its Fellows. We feel, however, that this 
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electqral college should be free to elect any 
artistes in whose capacity as active contributors 
they have adequate confidence. 

The most important question which one faces 
coday is how to induct the best and genuinely 
representative artists into the Akademi, who would 
maintain the highest standards. We believe that 
the structural and procedural changes which we have 
suggested above are likely to be helpful in 
stabilizing the situation. But these alone may not 
be sufficient. We earnestly hope that some of the 
eminent arcists who have chosen to stay away from 
the Lalit Kala Akademi, however genuine their 
sentiments might have been in registering such a 
form of protest, will now come back into the fold 
and extend their full support and co-operation to 
the institution. 


9. Internal Conflicts 

In recent years the affairs of the Lalit Kala 
Akademi have been clouded not only by external 
controversies involving the whole community of 
artists in the context of the electoral process, 
but also by certain conflicts within the 
organization. Actually these tend to overlap, and 
it is. difficult to demarcate the borderline between 
them. 

Allegations and counter-allegations have been 
made by functionaries of the Akademi against one 
another, involving the Chairman and the Vice- 
Chairman themselves, sometimes reducing the 
meetings of the General Council and the Executive 
Board to a farce. There have been complaints of 
malpractices in the Akademi's purchase of artists' 
works, financial irregularities, selection of 
contractors, organization of the Triennale, etc. 
Occasionally the controversies have been carried 
to the pages of newspapers, tarnishing the public 
image of the Akademi. 

This confrontation of the functionaries of the 
Akademi and the apparent internal power struggle 
have led to many serious crises in its affairs. 
After the expiry of the term of the last Chairman 
some time ago. Government have not yet nominated 
his successor. Last year the acting Secretary of 
the Akademi was transferred to the regional office 
in Madras, and an artist was inducted temporarily 
as Secretary pending the regular appointment of a 
Secretary. 

In the interim period following the ending of 
the last Chairman's term, the Vice-Chairman 
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happened to be exercising all the functions and 
powers of the Chairman as prescribed in' the 
constitution. At a meeting held some time ago, the 
General Council passed a resolution that all the 
powers of the Executive Board might be exercised by 
the acting Chairman till the appointment of a 
regular Secretary (which was made recently). The 
Akademi's constitution'permits the Executive Board 
to delegate to the Chairman such of its powers as 
it may deem fit; but such a decision being taken 
by the General Council in favour of an acting 
Chairman tends to raise fundamental questions. 

5.74 The financial transactions of the Akademi will 

in the normal course be looked into by the 
appropriate authorities. But that alone is not 
likely to solve the basic problems of the Akademi. 
The remedy has to be found in adopting procedures 
which would generate confidence in the choice of 
all the members of the General Council and also the 
Chairperson. We recommend, therefore, that the 
existing General Council may be dissolved, and the 
revised structure and procedures suggested by us in 
this chapter adopted to re-constitute the body. 


10. The Constitution 

5.75 The General Council of the Lalit Kala Akademi 

is constituted as follows: The Chairperson and 

Vice-Chairperson are elected by the Council, as 
explained further below. The Financial Adviser is 
nominated by the Government of India. There are 
also other Government nominees, not exceeding five, 
in the Council. These are the Directors of the 
National Museum and the National Gallery of Modern 
Art, one representative of the Department of 
Culture, and two other persons. 

5.76 Each of the twenty-five States and seven Union 
Territories is represented by a person nominated by 
the local Akademi concerned with art, who should be 
an artist, art critic or art historian, or 
otherwise closely connected with art activities. In 
the event of there being no such Akademi there, the 
State or Union Territory is to nominate a person 
who should be a practising artist. It must be 
noted, however, that in the present General Council 
there are only twenty-three such representatives, 
apparently for waht of nominations. 

The constitution also envisages another 
member of the General Council to be drawn from each 
State and Union Territory, representing (and be 
elected by) the art organizations functioning there 
and recognized by the Akademi. (In the event of 
there being no such organizations in a State or 
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Union Territory, the Akademi's Executive Board is 
to decide whether and in what manner artists of 
these regions may be represented). In the present 
General Council, however, there are only thirteen 
such representatives, apparently because there were 
no nominations and np alternatives ones have been 
chosen. 

Fifteen members of the General Council are 
elected through an artists' constituency, which has 
been discussed in Secticr. ? cf this chapter. Five 
Fellows of the Lalit Kala Akademi are also members 
of the General Council, in the order of their 
election as Fellows. The Sangeet Natak and 
Sahitya Akademis, the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations and the All-India Copncil for Technical 
Education nominate one representative each. 

The General Council as constituted above 
elects fifteen other members in their first 
assembly. These are nine eminent artists residing 
in India, chosen in their individual capacity; 
three persons who are known art critics, art 
historians, heads of university departments in the 
faculties of visual arts and archaeology, or 
persons who have rendered meritorious service to 
the cause of art; an expert from the sphere of 
handicrafts and folk art; an architect; and a 
creative photographer. The total strength of the 
body as provided for is one hundred and ten, but in 
practice it is much less (eighty in the present 
Council). 

The Chairperson of the Akademi, who heads the 
General Council, is appointed by the President of 
India on the basis of a panel of three names drawn 
up by the General Council in its first fully- 
constituted meeting. Until the new Chairperson 
joins the Akademi, the meetings are presided over 
by his predecessor, whose term overlaps the 
Council's. The Vice-Chairperson is elected by the 
General Council at its first meeting. 

Our recommendations are as follows: The 
Chairperson may be appointed in the manner 
suggested by us in Section 4 of Chapter 3. The 
Vice-Chairperson may continue to be elected by the 
General Council in its first meeting, as at 
present. The constitution does not provide that 
the election of the Vice-Chairperson must be from 
among the members of the General Council, although 
in practice it is so. This principle may be 
specifically incorporated in the constitution, as 
in the case of the other two Akademis. The 
Financial Adviser of the Government of India's 
Department of Culture may be nominated as a member 
of the General Council. 
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We recoiranend that the Government may nominate 
four other members, namely the Directors of the 
National Museum and the National Gallery of Modern 
Art, the representative of the Department of 
Culture, and one other person. 

The Akademi should ensure the nomination of a 
representative from each of the States and Union 
Territories as provided for in the constitution. 
Such a nominee must be a person of eminence in the 
field of visual arts. As regards the art 
organizations, we are of the view that there is no 
justification for determining their representation 
State-wise. The governing principle should be to 
give effective representation to all such 
organizations in India taken together. We feel that 
it would be adequate if there are ten such members 
in the General Council. They may be elected by the 
core assembly of the Council instead of being 
nominated by any States or Union Territories. This 
would, incidentally, reduce the permitted strength 
of the General Council by twenty-two. 

The fifteen members drawn from the artists' 
constituency may be elected in the manner 
recommended by us in Section 8 of this chapter. The 
number of the Akademi's Fellows included in the 
General Council may be reduced from five to three, 
as it is not a large constituency. The method of 
rotation in the order of election as Fellows may 
continue to be adopted. 

The Sangeet Natak and Sahitya Akademis may be 
represented by their Chairperson/Fresldent and the 
respective Secretary. The Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations may be represented by its 
Director-General, and the All-India Council of 
Technical Education by its Director. To this 
category may be added the Member-Secretary of the 
Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, and the 
Directors*General of Akashvani and Doordarshan. 

As regards the members elected by the core 
assembly of the General Council, we have the 
following recommendations: The niunber of eminent 
artists residing in India, selected in their 
individual capacity, may continue to be nine. The 
number of persons from among known art critics, art 
historians, heads of the university departments in 
the faculties of visual arts and archaeology or 
persons who have rendered meritorious service to 
the cause of art, may be increased to four, two of 
them to be co-opted from the universities. 
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The General Council may continue to elect an 
expert frora the sphere of handicrafts and folk art, 
an architect and a creative photographer, as at 
present. The term creative photographer should 
include those in the fields of films and 
television. 

The net effect of these steps will be to 
reduce the strength of the Governing Council from 
the potential one hundred and ten to ninety-one. 
The core of the Council will consist of seventy- 
five members, incJ-uding the Chairperson, and they 
will elect sixteen other members. This means an 
increase from the present actual strength of 
eighty, but it will enable the Akademi to 
establish useful links all round. Nine States or 
Union Territories go unrepresented today, which is 
not desirable. No person should be a member of the 
General Council for more than two successive terms. 

We recommend that the nine members of the 
General Council elected by it to become members of 
the Executive Board may be drawn from different 
categories according to the following formula, for 
reasons explained by us in Section 8 of this 
chapter: three persons from among the 
representatives of the States and Union 
Territories, one member representing the art 
organisations, two of those elected through the 
artists' constituency, and three from among the 
rest of the member.'^hip. The provisions in the 
constitution relating to the Finance Committee of 
the Akademi may also be amended in the manner 
recommended by us in Section 9 of Chapter 3. 
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Chapter 6 


SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI 


6.1 The Sangeet Natak Akademi was inaugurated in 

1953, and registered as an autonomous Society in 
1961. Its objectives are set out in its Memorandum 
of Association and the Rules and Regulations framed 
under it (vide Appendix-2 ). In this chapter we 
exa-mine some issues which are specific to this 
Akademi. 


1. Awards and Fellowships 

6.2 One of the stated objectives of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi is "to award prizes and distinctions 
and to give recognition to individual artists for 
outstanding achievement in the fields of music, 
dance and drama". In pursuance of this goal, the 
Akademi had instituted schemes of annual awards and 
Fellowships in 1954. These are bestowed on 
distinguished persons in the performing arts for 
contributions of an abiding nature made over a 
period of time. Persons below the age of fifty are 
not normally considered for a Fellowship, the 
corresponding age for awards is thirty-five. A 
person who has received an award is not eligible 
for receiving another; but he or she may be 
considered for a Fellowship after the lapse of ten 
years. No Fellow is eligible for an award. 

6.3 Over the decades the categories in which the 

awards are given have increased. At present they 
include several categories of mysic (Hindustani and 
Carnatic, both vocal and instrumental, 'creative 
music', folk and other forms of music); various 
categories of dance (such as Kathak, Bharatanatyeim, 
Odissi, Kuchipudi, Manipuri, Kathakali, 

Mohiniattam, Chhau, Sattriya, 'creative dance', 
folk and tribal dances); and, in the area of drama, 
acting, direction, playwriting, puppetry, lighting 
and make-up. 

6.4 The awards are not necessarily given every 
year in each category, nor are they restricted to 
only one person in any given category. At present 
twenty-foui; awards, each carrying a monetary value 
of Rs. 25,000, are made every year. There is 
considerable flexibility in deciding how they are 
distributed among the different categories. In 
1989, there were eleven awards in music, including 
two each for Carnatic instrumental and folk music, 
and three for Hindustani instrumental. There were 
four awards for different kinds'of dance, and nine 
in theatre (two each for acting and playwriting). 
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6.5 The procedure of selection is described in the 

following lines: The Akademi invites, every year, 
nominations from Fellows of the Akademi, members of 
its General Council, Chairpersons of State 
Akademis, Heads and Deans of performing arts 
departments in the universities, heads of the 
Departments of Culture in the States and Union 
Territories, and eminent scholars and experts in 
related fields. The nominations are scrutinized by 
the Akademi's Executive Board, whose 

recommendations are considered by the General 
Council, which may also consider other names. The 
decision of the Council, taken by a majority of at 
least three-fourths of the members present and 
voting, is final. Persons who are recommended by 
the Executive Board but are not selected by the 
General Council are eligible for consideration 
again in the following year. 

6.6 The general opinion in many parts of the 
country is that the system and the decisions are 
fair. In certain places there is a feeling of the 
region being neglected, but we were not able to 
identify any real basis for such grievances. The 
procedure adopted over the years seems to be well 
suited to the environment in the performing arts, 
and it has stood the test of time. The. individuals 
who receive the Akademi awards are generally 
recognized as deserving the honour, and there are 
no serious controversies surrounding the awards. 
Most of the awardees are in their prime at the time 
of the awards. Perhaps the absence of a competitive 
set-up, in which there would only be a single award 
for each category, is one of the reasons for the 
confidence which the system by and large generates. 

6.7 Until recently the annual award ceremony used 

to oe held only in New Delhi, but of late the 
Akademi has started organizing it in other cities 
also. Bhubaneswar, Calcutta, Lucknow and 

Bangalore are some of the places where this has 
been done. In connection with the functions, short 
recitals by the award-winning artists are also 
organized. We recommend that the honoured artists 
may also be offered an opportunity, if they agree, 
to perform at a few other places of their choice in 
the country during the year following the award. 
This may be done in collaboration with the State 
Akademis or other similar institutions. 

6.8 The Akademi adopts an identical procedure for 

selecting its Fellows, whose number may not exceed 
thirty at any given time. So far the Fellowships 
have been awarded tc seventy-five distinguished 
persons who have made outstanding contributions to 
music, dance and drama as performing artists. 
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scholars, teachers, composers, playwrights and 
theatre directors. Twenty-nine of them are living. 
Since 1986, a Fellowship carries the same, monetary 
benefit as an Akademi award. 

6.9 The constitution of the Sangeet Natak Akademi 

provides for the election of Associate Fellows by 
the General Council. There can be up to sixty 
such Associate Fellows at any given time, but in 
practice there is none. This provision may be 
deleted as we have recommended in the case of the 
Sahitya Akademi also. 


2. Research and Documentation 

6.10 One of the primary objectives of the Akademi 
is to promote research in the fields of music, 
dance and drama. The Akademi's support for 
worthwhile research schemes by the grant of 
research fellowships and by undertaking research 
ventures in collaboration with.other institutions 
has been marginal. We recommend that this activity 
may be stepped up considerably. The scope for 
research is immense. The topics should be specific 
and not too general, and must have a clear focus. 
It is not necessary that all such research should 
be done directly under the aegis of the Akademi. It 
should seek out institutions where research is 
already being conducted or where the potential for 
purposeful research exists, and sponsor and support 
activities through them. Universities, State 
institutions including State .Akademis, private 
institutions and private individuals with the 
necessary capacity should all be harnessed for this 
purpose. 

6.11 In the past few decades, the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi has built up an extensive collection of 
gramophone discs, specially recorded ’assettes, 
documentary films, photographs, etc. It has also 
produced its own studio and field recordings, on 
videotapes and in sound. While the Akademi 
acknowledges that there are many gaps to be filled 
in classical dance and theatre, much good work 
has been done in the case of classical music as 
well as tribal and folk traditions. 

6.12 While the collection is large, it could 
certainly be much larger considering the immense 
wealth of material available in the country. It 
should be the endeavour of the Akademi to see that 
no major musician or school of music, no dancer of 
repute or dance system and school is left 
unrepresented in its collection. Again, the 
material should be definitive and thematic — so 
that it can serve as the basis for all study and 
research in these fields. 
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6.13 The Akademi ought to have a broader perception 
of the true nature of documentation in the context 
of the performing arts. It should not assume that 
sound or visual recording alone constitutes 
documentation. The vital need to undertake 
research, and produce a matching collection of 
written material to support the recordings, should 
not be overlooked. 

6.14 Documentation is the basis of advanced 
research work, and documentation itself depends on 
well-thought--out initial research. It is difficult 
to avoid the overall impression "that the Akademi's 
documentation work in many cases is somewhat 
disjointed. 

6.15 There are serious deficiencies in classifying, 

indexing and cataloguing the voluminous archival 
material already available in the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. It is true that the work is handicapped 
by constraints of space, equipment and experienced 
staff. These lacunae need to be filled* There is 
also much scope to improve the maintenance and 
preservation of the archives. It is essential that 
detailed classified catalogues of the collections 
are printed and made available to all those who 

wish to have them, 

6.16 This rich accumulation of cultural wealth is 

not easily accessible to other institutions and 
research scholars. We discovered that even senior 
faculty members in professional teaching 

institutions in the performing arts were unaware of 
the contents of the national institution's 

archives. The facilities for retrieval and 

reference available on the Akademi's premises in 
New Delhi are sadly inadequate. The Akademi ought 
to make a determined attempt to improve the 

country-wide accessibility of its archival 
material, in close collaboration with the State 
Akademis, universities, music and dance schools and 
colleges and other cultural institutions. 
Specifically, the Akademi should examine the 
question of making available for sale, subject to 
considerations of copyright, audio and video 
cassettes prepared out of its present and future 
collections, paying the necessary royalty. 

6.17 We are glad that the Akademi has plans to 

expand its documentation and 'dissemination 
programmes and to undertake surveys of tradif^onal 
theatre groups, teachers/gurus in classical music 
and auditoria facilities in various cities. We 
would urge that well-defined priorities be laid 
down in implementing these ideas* 
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The objectives of the Akademi include the 
establishment of a museum and library for research. 
It has a good collection of musical instruments, 
both classical and folk, and artefacts such as 
masks, costumes, puppets, jewellery, etc. The 
collection contains about two thousand items, but 
only a small portion of it is on display on the 
Akademi's premises, for want of space. The 
library, too, has inadequate space and 
facilities. We feel that more space and funds 
should be found for these activities. 


3. Organization of Events 

The Sangeet Natak Akademi has a mandate to 
foster cultural contacts between the different 
regions of the country and with other countries in 
the fields of music, dance and drama, co-ordinating 
the activities of regional or State Akademis. The 
Akademi is also expected to revive and preserve 
folk forms of performing arts in different regions, 
and to sponsor national festivals and seminars on 
music, dance and drama, as well as to encourage 
regional festivals. 

In Chapter 3 we have discussed the generally 
inadequate interaction between the National 
Akademis and other cultural institutions in the 
country. A welcome exception is the Inter-State 
Cultural Exchange Programme for encouraging the 
mobility of performing artists and troupes among 
various States and Union Territories. Since the 
early 1980s the Sangeet Natak Akademi has been 
taking a leading part in this programme, 
functioning as a co-ordinating agency. An annual 
meeting of representatives of the States and Union 
Territpries is held to monitor the results and 
formulate schedules for forthcoming activities. 
However, there would appear to be some clash 
between this activity and similar activities of 
the recently established Zonal Cultural Centres. 

Certain other activities of the Akademi are 
also geared towards achieving some of its aims 
listed above. For example, under its scheme for the 
study and promotion of tribal culture, it has 
organized festivals of tribal arts in various 
States like Arunachal Pradesh, Andhra' Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Manipur, Nagaland, Orissa and 
Uttar Pradesh. On these occasions photographic and 
video recordings have been made for the Akademi's 
archives. 

Some events organized by the Akademi in the 
capital in recent years have won critical acclaim 
and good public response. Among these are the 
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annual Lok Vtssvs whifih hava faaturad mora than a 
hundrad forms of muaic, danea and draaui* undat tha 
Akademi's scheme for tha praaarvation of rara forma 
of performing arts. Another is tha BhaJrti-aur- 
Sangeet C/tssv featuring a eross-saetlon of tha 
country's devotional music and poetry, both in tha 
classical and folk forms. This la organised under 
the Akademi's programme of national and regional 
festivals. Events on tha modal of tha Lok {Ttsav 
have bean held in places like Chandigarh and 
Calcutta with the Akad«nl's collaboration. 

The Akademl has a programme of organising an 
annual festival called Tuva Vtsav in different 
cities to identify and encourage young talent In 
music and dance. The event has been held In 
Bhubaneswar, Kanpur, Jaipur, Jamshedpur, Madras and 
Shimla, apart from New Delhi. 

The Akademi's encouragement to theatre has 
also largely taken the form of national and 
regional festivals, covering contemporary theatre 
as well as traditional and folk drama. It has a 
scheme to encourage young theatre %rorkers, whose 
plays are presented in sonal theatre festivals. It 
organizes theatre workshops and seminars from time 
to time. These provide good forums for mutual 
acquaintance among persons working in different 
kinds of theatre and different languages. 

The view has been expressed by many witnesses 
that the Akademi should concern itself less with 
organizing performances, and concentrate more on 
academic and research work. We agree that the 
Akademi must undertake far more intensive and 
qualitatively superior work in the areas of 
documentation and research. We ard also 
highlighting, in a following section of this 
chapter, the adverse effects or overdoing the 
impresario role. 

Research, however. Is an invisible activity. 
If a National Akademi concerned with the 
performing arts is to have a public presence, It 
must necessarily present the very best of 
performances, setting standards, as it were, of 
excellence. Events featuring the arts of 
different parts of the country, moreover, help the 
Akademi to strengthen its own links with public and 
voluntary cultural institutions In the States and 
Onion Territories. An Akademi of music, dance and 
drama which does not concern itself with 
performances is soon likely to become a dry 
institution, lacking the very sensitivity which It 
is expected to generate in the cultaral 
environment. 
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But the performances arranged by the Akademl 
should be different from the routine kind of 
performances that are arranged by others. It should 
certainly provide for performances on special 
occasions# such as its own award functions. It 
should also organise specially designed 
performances, related to particular schools or 
gharanas or for honouring specific composers or 
gurus or to highlight similarities and inter¬ 
linkages and the like. Performances built around 
special themes would also be valuable. 

The guiding considerations should be referral 
value and good taste. If the Ak^demi's resources 
and efforts are concenttated on organising 
performances, very little will be left for 
ing>ortant academic work, like research, seminars 
and publication of basic materials. 


4. Xathak Kendra fi Manipur Aoadany 

The Sangeet Natak Akademi has also been called 
upon to provide instruction in music, dance and 
drama. The National School of Drcuna used to be part 
of the Akademi, and became an independent body in 
1975. Two leading dance schools in the country, 
the Kathak Kendra in New Delhi and the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Manipur Dance Academy in Imphal, continue to 
be constituent units of the Akademi. 

The Kathak Kendra, vrhich was established in 
1955 and was reorganized in 1964, became a part of 
the Akademi in 1969. The institution in Manipur was 
set up in 1954 as the Manipuri Dance College, and 
was taken over by the Akademi in 1957 and given 
its present nafhe. Both the institutions are 
managed by the Akademi's Executive Board, and each 
has a separate Advisory Committee consisting of ten 
members, who include distinguished dancers, 
musicians and gurus. 

The Kathak Kendra offers a five-year 
foundation course, three-year diploma (pass and 
honours) courses, two-year specialization courses 
in Hindustani vocal music and percussion, and 
refresher courses. The faculty has more than a 
dozen teachers. Including eminent dancers like 
Shri Birju Maharaj, and, till recently, the late 
Shri Durga Lai. There are about 180 students on 
the rolls at present, including ten foreigners. 

Attached to the Kendra is a production unit 
with a permanent repertoire of Kathak dances. While 
it undertakes professional engagements, it is 
mainly meant to be an experimental unit for 
enlarging the Kathak repertoire and trying out 
innovative presentations and choreography. 
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The Kathak Kendra organizes an annual dance 
festival named after the renowned guru, Shri 
Maharaj Bindadin, in which artistes from various^ 
parts of the country, including those belonging to 
other dance forms, participate. Another annual 
event, the Saracchandrika Festival, presents young 
solo dancers. The Kendra organizes seminars and 
workshops featuring not only the Lucknow and Jaipur 
gharanas which figure in its teaching programme, 
but other styles as well. 

The Jawaharlal Nehru Manipur Dance Academy 
cffers instruction in Manipuri Raas and Nata 
Sankirtan, and also related music and dance and 
ma'.uial arts. It offers a three-year certificate 
course, a three-year diploma course, and a two-year 
post-graduate diploma course. The faculty has a 
principal, a vice-principal, thirteen gurus, and 
six other teachers. The Academy also utilizes the 
services of some old and eminent masters as 
visiting gurus, mainly for teaching the post¬ 
graduate students. There are at present about 485 
students. The growth in the student strength has 
been very steep after 1977, when it was only about 
160. 

The Academy has a production unit since 1975, 
with an expanding repertoire of traditional and 
contemporary dances. Like its counterpart in the 
Kathak Ken^a, the unit has an experimental 
outlook. 

There is no doubt that both the Kathak Kendra 
and the Manipur Academy have been serving a very 
useful purpose in imparting training to a large 
number of students in the respective dance styles. 

The accommodation available to the Kathak 
Kendra in Bahawalpur Rouse is extremely inadequate 
and cramped. The hostel conditions are also 
unsatisfactory. The Manipur Academy in Imphal is 
situated in a spacious campus spread over nearly 
five acres of land, with an open-air stage and a 
medium-sized auditorium. However, the buildings 
themselves provide inadequate acconmodation. A 
planned building prograimme is called for in both 
cases. 

The remuneration offered to some of the 
faculty members in these institutions should be 
improved and disparities remedied. In particular, 
the visiting gurus in the Manipur Academy, who 
take the post-graduate classes, appear to be 
compensated on a scale which is absurdly low. Some 
of them are eminent masters, the preservation of 
whose art is a major concern of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. There is a glaring incongruity between 
the honourable place they have in the Akademi's 
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scheme of things and the monetary recompense that 
is attached to their services as teachers in the 
same organization. We feel that the General 
Council of the Akademi should address itself to 
rectifying this situation. 

The expenditure of the Kathak Kendra in 
1988-89 was about Rs. 4*7.5 lakhs, and that of the 
Manipur Academy about Rs. 28 lakhs. Salaries 
accounted for about Rs. 20.5 and 21.5 lakhs 
respectively. We recoimnend appropriate increases 
in their budgets. 

The Directors of the two institutions are ex 
officio members of the respective Advisory Boards. 
In terms of salary they are ranked with an 
Assistant Secretary of the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 
We recommend that their status may be reviewed by 
the General Council and upgraded suitably. 

An important issue which is pending is the 
University Grants Commission's recognition of the 
diplomas/certificates given by the Kathak Kendra 
and the Manipur Academy as well as by Institutions 
like the Kalakshetra, Kerala Kalamandalam, etc. 
This question needs to be resolved with a sense of 
urgency. 

The opinion has been expressed before this 
Committee that national schools should be set up by 
the Sangeet Matak Akademi to look after other dance 
forms like Bharatanatyam, Kuchipudi, Kathakali, 
etc., as well as music. We beg to disagree. 
There are historical reasons for the Kathak Kendra 
and the Manipur Academy being sponsored by the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi. There is no dearth of 
institutions imparting instruction in other forms 
of dance as also classical music in the country. 
The Akademi's concern should be to strengthen the 
existing institutions, and not to be in a hurry to 
create new ones. It should also be a catalyst in 
organizing serious research on the techniques of 
teaching music, dance and drama in the Universities 
and other educational institutions. 

There is, however, an exceptional case. The 
Akademi, in our view, should consider either 
itself starting, or sponsoring ah Institute of 
Choreography. This is an important but 
comparatively neglected area of the performing arts 
in our country. 


5. Dissemination 

Dancers and theatre persons have a very 
special problem. Books, paintings, sculptures and 
musical compositions survive the lifetime of their 
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creators. Even the performances of musicians get 
widely recorded. But the art of great dancers and 
theatre persons will vanish with them unless there 
is a determined effort to make audio-visual 
recordings. It should be one of the tasks of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi to build up archives of such 
recordings. In doing so, a sustained programme of 
collaboration with Akashvanl and Doordarshan, as 
well as other institutions, would be productive. It 
is necessary to remove the feeling amongst dancers 
and theatre persons that their art forms, unlike 
those of writers, painters, sculptors or even 
musicians, have no assurance of surviving the 
ravages of time. 

It is a matter for gratification that right 
from the beginnisg of broadcasting in India there 
has been a very strong link between radio and our 
classical music. For nearly four decades All India 
Radio's National Programme of Music has been a 
hallmark of quality. But Doordarshan has still to 
develop such a link with the performing and plastic 
arts. 

The extensive scope for presenting plays on 
television, and for Doordarshan to collaborate with 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi and the National School 
of Drama in developing a curriculum for theatrical 
performances on television, is discussed in the 
chapter which follows. 

We recommend that the Akademi should undertake 
continuous collaborative projects with 
organizations all over the country to record 
musical and dance performances of all great living 
artists. In addition, the Akademi should search out 
rare items of classical, traditional and folk 
music, dance and drama, particularly those that 
are in danger of disappearing for want of 
performers, and record these on audio or video 
tapes. Programmes in co-operation with the Indira 
Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, the State 
Akademis, and voluntary organizations like the 
National Centre of Performing Arts in Bombay, the 
Music Academy and Kalakshetra ‘in Madras, to name 
only a few, should be highly rewarding. It is the 
special responsibility of the Akademi to ensure 
that whatever is available today is preserved for 
posterity with the greatest care, concern and 
soTlicitude. 

The Akademi has brought out books and 
monographs in various categories, such as 
expository works on musical, dance and theatrical 
forms, biographies, compilations of lyrics, 
critical histories and research volumes. It 
publishes a quarterly English journal, Sangeet 
Natak. 
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It has also published or assisted in 
publishing rare and old manuscripts. But there are 
many more of these which await publication. In fact 
there may be many whose existence is not even 
known. These have to be located and published. 

Here again, as in the case of the publications 
of the other Akademis, arrangements for the 
distribution and sal« of publications can be 
greatly in^roved. It should be possible for anyone 
wishing to possess a publication of the Akademi to 
buy it easily in any of the cities or towns in the 
country. If it is necessary to enter into suitable 
arrang«nents with private publishers and 
booksellers for this purpose, this must be 
considered. Hhat we have said in this regard in the 
chapter on Sahitya Akademi will apply equally here. 

The Akademi has been responsible for bringing 
many regional forms of our performing arts, like 
Chhau, Odissi and Yakshagana, to national notice. 
But there is a need to produce a large body of 
literature on the performing arts, and 
commercially available recordings for listening and 
viewing, for the benefit of ordinary people. 
Perhaps there are problems of copyright, which 
create some constraints. But commercial houses 
could be persuaded to issue audio and video 
cassettes bearing the stamp of the Akademi. It is 
important for the Akademi to realize that such 
ventures cannot be successfully undertaken by 
itself in isolation, but must necessarily be 
collaborative. 

There, is obviously a special intrinsic 
strength in Indian music and dance which has 
enabled them to survive the onslaught of Western 
culture. The number of young people who have 
serious Interest in our traditiur4ai music and dance 
is growing, and not diminishing, as has been 
demonstrated by the activities of SPIC-MACAY 
(Society for the Promotion of Indian Classical 
Music and Culture Among Youth). To provide them 
all with a rich and easily accessible source of 
knowledge and good taste ought to be the constant 
concern uf the Sangeet Watak Akademi. 


6. 9omm Beoent Focuaui 

While this Committee was engaged in its work, 
several issues relating to the performing arts were 
discussed at some Important seminars and 
conferences. Mention may be made of the syn^sium 
ocganised by the Sangeet Research Academy, Calcutta 
(December 1988); the workshop on dance education in 
schools organized by the National Council of 
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Educational Research and Training (October 1989) in 
Bangalore; and the Curriculum Development Centre on 
Performing Arts set up by the University Grants 
Commission (report published in October 1989). 

The Sangeet Research Academy syn^osium 
stressed the importance of recognizing the guru- 
sishya parampara as a significant instrument for 
the transmission of ]cnowledge and skills in our- 
systems of music and dance, and of supporting it 
with effective incentives for masters and students 
in the rapidly changing environment. It attempted 
to define the roles and objectives of music and 
dance schools and university departments, and 
envisaged a scheme for promoting studier, 
research, criticism and the use. of modi *n 
technology in the performing arts. 

The NCERT workshop discussed the feaslbili y 
of adapting dance movements, mime and martial arts 
for children in schools. The consensus was in 
favour of Introducing these from the primary school 
level, without necessarily having to appoint 
special teachers. 

The group of experts constituting the UGC's 
Curriculum Development Centre drew up model syllabi 
for music, dance and drama, and also made several 
suggestions of an organizational nature. It 
stressed the importance of introducing training 
classes and appreciation courses in schools; 
regular refresher courses for teachers; a 
foundation course in the first year in all the 
three performing arts; and a short-term course in 
acting for the mass media in selected theatre 
departments. It emphasized that traditional gurus 
must be supported, centres of excellence for 
regional styles established, and comparative 
studies of regional forms and styles encouraged. 

The most significant Issues emerging from 
these discussions are the following: 

- The importance of traditional transmission in 
music and dance is now beginning tp be 
recognised in the University system, after 40 

years of efforts. Schemes like traditional 
gurus-in-residence are being envisaged. 

There have been a few isolated ventures in the 
recent past to produce an institutional stimulus 
to the gvru'-sishya parampara, for instance by 
the Sangeet Research Academy in Calcutta and the 
Dhrupad Kendra in Bhopal. But an effective 
modern version of the traditional gurukuia 
system, which can meet the demands of the 
rapidly changing life styles and social 
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values and can still retain the spirit of the 
tradition, is yet to be evovled. 

" There is a paramount need to enhance the younger 
generation's awareness and appreciation of our 
traditional music, starting from the school 
stage. 

> Just as traditional forms need support and 
encouragement, genuinely creative innovations in 
music and dance — like musical ensembles, 
choreography and 'creative dance' — must also 
be recognized and supported. 

- Institutions imparting training in music and 
dance suffer from lack of proper 'feeding', in 
the absence of adequate provision for training 
in the schools. If participative singing is 
introduced at the primary school level, talented 
children could be selected for special training 
at higher levels; training in instrumental music 
could be introduced at the plus-2 level. 

- There is a need to define clearly the roles and 
objectives of teaching institutions, which must 
prepare musicians and dancers with future goals 
of performance, research, criticism, etc. 
Institutions endeavouring to support the guru- 
sishya concept must aim at training professional 
performers, creating and sustaining distinctive 
styles and schools. University departments must 
ensure a scholarly approach to music and dance, 
and produce academics who are well-equipped for 
research. 

- Teachers who are part of the institutionalized 
system of education in music and dance, who are 
themselves products of the same system, need to 
be brought up to the mark through refresher 
courses. 

- Earnest efforts are needed for promoting better 
understanding of Carnatic music in the regions 
where Hindustani music is in vogue, anj vice 
versa. Common concerts, lecture-demonstrations 
and publications are some of the measures which 
can be envisaged. 

Among these points, one that should specially 
engage the attention of the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
is the reorientation- of the guru-sishya parampara , 
The Akademi has had schemes of offering fellowships 
to gurus and sishyas in rare forms like Dhrupad 
These schemes need to be augmented. Support for 
innovative and experimental work is another area 
where the Akademi could take initiative. There has 
been no Involvement of the Akademi in education by 
way of preparation of teaching material in music 
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and dance, or evolving a pattern of training 
suited to the conditions of our country on the 
model of gurukulas and conservatoires. This should 
be one of the areas of priority concern. The 
Akademi should work in close collaboration with 
agencies like the NCERT and the UGC. 

He should also like to point out that the 
performance of Western classical and church music 
in India should not be overlooked by the Akademi. 
There are a few dedicated organizations in the 
country which concern themselves with serious 
Western music. They reflect a part of our 
Infinitely rich cultural heritage, and deserve 
support and encouragement. To treat Western 
classical music as an alien phenomenon not 
deserving the Akademi's attention would do great 
harm to the universalist outlook which constitutes 
the very core of our civilization. 


7. Proliferation of Festivals 

The labours of this Committee amounted in a 
way to taking stock of the entire cultural scene in 
India today. In the performing arts, there has been 
a tremendous spurt of promotional activity by the 
Governments at the national and State levels. But 
does encouragement of art merely mean arranging 
more performances, especially in the cities, and 
the holding of utsavs? It all probably began with 
the inclusion of folk dances in the Republic Day 
parade in the Capital. But a process of snow¬ 
balling seems to have been set in motion. 

We wish to utter a serious note of warning 
against the apparently mindless frenzy of cultural 
extravaganzas within the country all the year 
round. These are not helping culture, but are 
harming it. Art and culture should not be reduced 
to a packaged commodity ready for sale and export. 
That would only help the emergence of a new class 
of cultural contractors and middlemen. We are glad 
that many persons who met this Consnittee, who 
included some sensitive critics, felt, like us, 
that the emphasis should be on quality and not 
quantity, and that the tempo of organization of 
festivals should be toned down. 

The practice of the Akademis and Government 
agencies organizing a large number of performances 
with free tickets might give the in^ression that 
they are doing much to promote the arts. In 
reality, it seems to be leading to a devaluation of 
our performing arts. The audience tends to lose 
seriousness of purpose. Attending cultural events 
becomes a status symbol or a cultural buttonhole 
rather than a quest of artistic experience. The 
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festivals also foster a new kind of cultural 
bureaucracy. Among artists themselves they create 
a con^etition for patronage. There is a rush for 
opportunities to be sponsored for visits abroad. 

Our performing arts must be nourished in an 
authentic environment, and not in an artificial 
setting. Our tradition of sahridayata, namely the 
rapport between the artist and audience, is not 
analogous to the relationship between the producer 
and consjusner. The two are bound together, instead, 
in a QCMimon heartbeat. 

Performing artistes who belong to our 
traditions — whether classical, folk or tribal 
should not be treated either as museum pieces or as 
export commodities to-be exhibited in India or 
abroad. While some of the festivals at historic 
spots like Khajuraho and Elephanta are Imaginative, 
we should be careful to avoid the 'mela' approach. 

He wish to reiterate our strong reservations 
about the value of the so-called big-impact 
festivals, whether held abroad or within the 
country. He are convinced that there is an urgent 
need to reorient one's entire approach towards the 
performing, visual and narratlve'^literary arts of 
the folk and tribal people of India. Any artistic 
activity should be viewed in its authentic context 
and not out of it. For instance, a folk music and 
dance festival must be viewed in relation to its 
ritual or social significance, which often involves 
collective participation and not performance on a 
stage. Institutional support for rejuvenating the 
event could be provided. Efforts to store visual 
impressions for poste.£iwy through video recording 
must not lose sight of the need to preserve also 
the purity of the art forms. The objective of 
pr^notional endeavours should be to Instil a 
renewed self-confidence in the people, rather than 
create a false sense of glamour which would 
undermine the integrity of artistes and art forms. 

In saying this, we are not overlooking the 
natural process of change which must affect the 
life styles of the folk artistes or the population 
in the rural and tribal areas. Nor are we 
suggesting that their arts must never be subjected 
to external exposure. On the contrary, we fully 
recognize the need to encourage in refined ways 
the wide appreciation of our art forms, Hhat we 
wish to stress is that injurious extraneous 
elements ought hot to be brought into any given 
cultural mtlieu in the name of promotion or 
progress. 
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8. Thtt Constitution 

The. Memoranduin of Association of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi and the Rules and Regulations framed 
under it provide for a General Council consisting 
of sixty-seven members. The core of the Council 
consists of the Chairperson a id the Financial 
Adviser (appointed by the President of India and 
the Government of India respectively); five persons 
nominated by the Government of India; one person 
nominated by each of the twenty-five States and 
seven Union Territories; one representative each of 
the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 
Information 4 Broadcasting; two representatives 
each of the Lallt Kala and Sahitya Akademis; and 
one representative each of the National School of 
Drama and the Indian Council of Cultural Relatidns. 

These forty-seven members co-opt twenty 
others. Twelve of these are selected in 
consultation with cultural organizations recognized 
by the Akademi, ensuring that the fields of 
Hiadustani music, Carnatic music, dance and drama 
are represented by not fewer than two knowledgeable 
persons In the fields of music, dance and drama 
from different regions of India^ Eight other 
eminent persons are co-opted in their individual 
capacity. The Vice-Chairperson of the Akademi is 
elected by the General Council from among its 
members. 

While this is largely satisfactory, we would 
suggest a few changes, as follows: The Chairperson 
may be appointed in the manner suggested by us in 
Section 4 of Chapter 3. The Vice-Chairperson may 
continue to be elected by the General Council from 
among its own members. The Financial Adviser of 
the Department of Culture in the Government of 
India may be nominated as a member of the Governing 
Council. 

As regards representatives of the States and 
Union Territories, wherever a Sangeet Natak Akademi 
or equivalent institution exists, the right of 
nominating a person from the State or Union 
Territory may be exercised by it. It is only where 
no such organization exists that the State 
Government or Union Territory Administration may 
make the nomination. In either event, the nominee 
must be a person who is eminent in the field of 
performing arts, and not a functionary of 
6ovi-?'ment. 


The reference to the 'Ministry of Educstion' 
ia the rules may now a*^ 'ropriately read 'Department 
of Culture'. Inste of a representetlve 6f the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, tie 
recommend that the functional heads of Akashvani 
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and Doordarshan (their Directors-General) may be 
included. They may, however, be counted among the 
five Government nominees mentioned above. 

The representatives of the Lalit Kala Akademi 
and the Sahitya Akademi may be specified as their 
Chairperson/President. The National School of Drama 
may be represented by its Director, and the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations by its Director- 
General. The Indira Gandhi National Centre for the 
Arts may be added to the list, to be represented by 
its Member-Secretary. 

As regards the category of twelve co-opted 
members, there may be a provision to include among 
th«n one eminent historian or critic in the fields 
of music, dance or drama, and not fewer than two 
eminent educationists to be chosen from among the 
faculties in the universities or other educational 
institutions in those fields. The category of 
eight eminent persons co-opted in their individual 
capacity may also be redefined so as to Include a 
musicologist and two or more Fellows of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi. 

Among the members of the Executive Board of 
the Akademi, the rules specify a representative of 
the Ministry of Education. This may be amended to 
signify a representative of the Department of 
Culture of the Government of India. 

The Finance Committee of the Akademi ipay be 
re-structured in the manner suggested by us in 
Section 9 of Chapter 3. 
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Chapter 7 


NATIONAL SCHOOL Of DRAMA 


In 1959 the Sangeet Natak Akademl had 
established the National School of Drama and Asian 
Theatre Institute. In 1975, its management was 
taken over by an independent institution called the 
National School of Drama Society, set up by the 
Government of India as an autonomous registered 
Society and wholly funded by it. The specific 
objectives of the NSD Society are set out in its 
Memorandum of Association (vide J^pendix 2 ). It 
Imparts training in dramatics and promotes theatre 
in India, aiming to set high standards of theatre 
education in the country. 


1(a). Thaatse as an Art roam 

7.2 The theatre is a powerful art form for 
moulding the mind, heart and taste of the people. 
This medium provides for the collective scrutiny of 
Issues connected with all aspects of life past and 
present, at the level of philosophic enquiry, 
psychological investigation and sociological 
awareness. It is thus a dynamic art form which 
comes fully alive in the intellectually charged 
energy generated between the stage and the 
audience. Historically, the theatre is seen as 
signifying a high point in the cultural development 
of a people, and has been a measure of its 
accon^lishment. It is one of the most democratic 
forms of creative expression, for it can only be 
sustained by the will and acceptance of the public. 
The essential purpose of a school of drama is to 
train students so as to enable them to fulfil these 
exalted objectives 

7.3 The theatre combines within itself all forms 
of creative endeavour, namely literature, music, 
dance, painting, sculpture and architecture. 
Therefore, the demands it makes on the teacher and 
the would-be exponent alike are of an extraordinary 
nature. The dimensions of this task have to be 
reflected in the course of study prescribed in a 
school of drama, the system of training adopted, 
the facilities provided, the competence of the 
staff and the capability of the students, and the 
impact which all these collectively make on the 
theatre-going public and the masses. 
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1(b). Thaatxtt Training 

7.4 The starting point is a carefully prepared 
syllabus which embodies in its very form and 
content the coherence, logic, consistency and 
integrity of the aims of the School. Theatre 
involves both theory and practice. They cannot be 
mutually excluded, since it is the theory which 
will ultimately be tested out in very clear-cut, 
palpzJDle terms, in front of an audience. 

7.5 There are several aspects of theory which need 
to be covered. There is, above all, the study of 
dramatic literature. In a country like ours, the 
courses should include the study of Sanskrit drama 
and contemporary Indian drafta in the various Indian 
languages, along with a study of the traditional 
forms of regional drama. The study of wider Asian 
drama is important, because Sanskrit and other 
traditional forms of theatre in India have much in 
common with the theatre of Sri Lanka, Burma, 
Indonesia, and indeed even that of China, Japan 
and Korea. We cannot conprehend the full 
significance and richness of our own theatrical 
forms unless we see them in relation to this larger 
geographical entity which has been influenced by 
the spread of Buddhism and the outflow of Indian 
culture in South-East Asia, particularly the 
influence of epics like tha Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. Equally inportant is the study of 
Western drama, from the Greeks right down to the 
present day. 

7.6 Intensive study of the Sanskrit dramatic form 
is essential as it constitutes the very basis of 
Indian aesthetics. The Natya Shastra provides 
inexhaustible avenues for research, study and 
development which would bring a new awareness of 
India's heritage. 

7.7 These various areas of dramatic study which 
deal with universal truths call for siose 
investigation because they embody important 
philosophical, metaphysical and cultural concepts. 
In the theatre these ideas are projected in terms 
of the stage, through the medium of acting, 
direction, stage design, costume design, make-up, 
lighting, sound and music as well as theatre 
architecture. One cannot therefore visualize a 
course of theatre study ^in which theory is separate 
from practice. 

7.8 In the analyals of theatre architecture, for 
exanple, the student discovers that the theatre 
building itself is not just an intricate machine 
for the presentation of plays, or an edifice which 
merely undergoes alterations in response to 
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changing tastes in architectural style. It is far 
more than that. It is, in each period and place, 
the representation of the universe in microcosm. 
The Sanskrit theatre, the Noh stage, the arena in 
Ramnagar where the Ramlila is performed, the wooden 
'0' of Shakespeare's times, the Greek theatre at 
Epidaurus, the Koothambalam in Kerala — each of 
these is the actualization of a profound idea, 
ncunely a paradigm of the universe and humanity's 
place in it. 

Accordingly, a course of theatre training 
covers the history of man's representation of the 
world and of human experience through a wide range 
of artistic expression, from the ritualistic, the 
symbolic and the poetic down to the meticulously 
realistic. 

The formation and evolution of human 
societies, their history, philosophy, metaphysics, 
psychology, political structures and cultural 
manifestations are part of the vast landscape of 
humanity which the theatre practitioner must 
con^rehend and traverse. How is this complex 
panorama of human experience to be reflected with 
subtlety, clarity and insight in a system of 
training — which starts with the simple acts of 
breathing and walking, and proceeds to 
interpretation of fleeting, half-concealed nuances 
in human relationships? 

Training in theatre can, of course, stop 
short at the mastery of mere techniques: voice 
production, movement, carpentry, the making of 
stage properties, the application of make-up, the 
fabrication of beards and wigs, the cutting and 
stitching of costumes, or the handling of lighting 
equipment. Such practical knowledge is basic, but 
one does not need a specialized school of drama for 
it. All these things can be taught in workshops 
and institutes of technical training. 

It is necessary to go beyond the purely 
technical aspects to the interpretative and 
creative aspects, to the more profound role of each 
of these elements as indices of human 
consciousness, of moral and psychological truths. 
It j.s only then that one can plumb the deeper 
waters of creative intuition and awareness. It is 
the privilege of the teacher in theatre to initiate 
the novice, step by step, into this i^oundless ocean 
of human experience. 

Let us take, for example, the training of an 
actor. There is the moulding of the actor's body, 
his mind and his sensibility. Various forms of 
strenuous physical training like dance movement. 
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yoga and the martial arts provide the actor with a 
body which is a flexible, sensitive instrument. 
But beyond that, when the actor is confronted with 
the whole gamut of world history, and is called 
upon to serve as an interpreter of the past and the 
present of a wide range of human societies, he 
must have a developed mind which is comprehensive 
and sensitive enough to respond to these exacting 
demands, as well as sufficient skill and 
imagination to communicate them convincingly to an 
audience. 

An actor may have a graceful and finely-tuned 
body, an exquisitely modulated voice, a fine, 
highly developed mind; but the c[uestion of 
sensibility is an intangible matter of spirit, of 
taste and refinement, which transcends technical 
skill. It is a matter of imaginative grasp, of the 
capacity to respond to human experience with 
syn^athetic understanding and poetic insight; the 
ability to zODSorb ideas emanating from the greatest 
minds and incarnate them in his performance. 

How .long a period is required for the training 
of such an actor? If we take any of the 
traditional performing arts in our country, such as 
music or dance, we know how extensive the period of 
training is. The Kathakali dancer, for example, 
acquires his basic technique over a period of 
fourteen years, and spends his entire lifetime 
projecting not more than three or four roles 
suitable to his physique, temperament and 
histrionic skill.* The classical musician's 
apprenticeship is also no shorter than a decade and 
a half. 

What kind of training must go into the making 
of a conten^orary actor who would interpret in 
fairly quic'k succession Kalidasa's Dushyanta, 
Karnad's Tughlaq, Sophocles' Oedipus Rex, Dharmvir 
Bharti's Ashvatthama, Shakespeare's Othello; who 
would on occasion perform in a Yakshagana or Noh 
play, a Brecht play, a Nautanki, a Moliere farce, a 
musical extravaganza; and who would be equally at 
home in television and the films? Can such 
virtuosity be achieved through a short period of 
intensive training? Quite a few past students of 
the National School of Drama have demonstrated 
through their careers that this is indeed possible. 
The point is: what is the content of the course, 
what is the nature of the training, and what is the 
system adopted to ensure a fairly high standard of 
achievement? 

Let us not forget the fact that the end 
products of these academic efforts are to be 
presented before a living and expanding theatre 
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audience, so that all the ideas developed in the 
training process are constantly tested out before 
the public. In doing so, not only does the 
institution verify the relevance and validity of 
its ideas, but it also enlarges the mind of the 
public, educates it, and develops its sensibility. 
There has to be a continuing, vital interaction 
between the theatrical performance and the 
audience; and this must be constantly kept in mind 
while providing the training of the actor, director 
and others concerned with the production. 

It is in this general background that we have 
to consider the performance of the National School 
of Drama and the evolution of its courses of study. 
These were worked out over a long period of time, 
and the aim was to strike a fine balance between 
theory and practice — and between work done in the 
classroom, performance on the stage, and 
development of the audience. Such.cburses of study 
which, have proved their practical worth should be 
continued, modified and extended. The NSD has, of 
late, had a quick turnover of Directors. 
Understandably, each of them has had his or her own 
approach to the system of training and relative 
emphasis. But the need for stability and 
consistency in the core syllabus should not be lost 
sight of in the process. Practices that have been 
successfully established should be built upon. 

The National School of Drama is an importapt 
institution which has played a significant rgle in 
the development of theatre ip India. Its alumni 
have, in addition, made i,mpre’ssive contributions to 
the medium of film and television as actors, 
(lirectors and designers. Throbgh its productions 
it' has secured a national status for plays from 
India's regional languages. It has played a major 
role in translating plays from and to several 
regional languages, thus increasing the repertoire 
of worthwhile plays to be used, by drama grodps all 
over the country. However, in recent years the 
School has been beset with difficult problems which 
have seriously affected its,functioning, tarnished 
its reputation, and demoralized the theatre 
movement in the country. These Issues, which 
concern the staff and the students alike, are dealt 
with in subsequent sections of this chapter. 


2. Courses of Study 

One of the main impressions formed by this 
Committee during its work is that most of ttie 
courses of study in the NSD as they are imparted at 
present lack weight. One would expect each of 
these to become wider in scope, more intensive in 
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treatment, and progressively more strenuous as the 
•students advance from year to year. But such, 
regrettably. Is not the case. 

This observation applies particularly to the 
acting course (which. In a school of drama. Is 
perhaps the most crucial). But more or less the 
same thing could be said of the courses In dr 2 unatlc 
literature and theatre techniques, especially 
during the years of specialization. The staff seem 
to stop short at a comparatively rudimentary 
level, and do not seem to have the capacity or the 
will to lead the students on to the higher reaches 
of their respective disciplines. 

The excuse Is often offered that the students 
are unable to absorb Ideas beyond a certain level, 
and so the courses have to be pruned down to 
conform to their intellectual capacity. This seems 
to be a strange assumption In an Institute of 
specialized training, and one which Is belled by 
the emergence of a large number of graduates with a 
high degree of accomplishment. 

It must be noted that there Is frustration on 
both sides. The staff, unable to take the students 
much beyond what has been imparted to them In the 
first year, conduct classes which tend to be 
repetitive and uninspiring. Students, discontented 
at the prospect of not being taken to a more 
advanced stage, tend to become restive. Each side 
finds fault with the other. Without effective 
leadership, the discomfited staff are unable to 
cope with the recalcitrant behaviour of the 
students. 

Attendance becomes slack and the regularity of 
the classes Is broken. The staff try to seek 
satisfaction elsewhere. In activities outside the 
School, some even In professional engagements. 
Extended leave Is resorted to. In an attempt to 
maintain a semblance of progress, the School 
Invites Instructors from outside on an ad hoc 
basis. Obviously, howsoever desirable a visiting 
faculty may be, the School must aim at having a 
substantial intra~mural teaching faculty. 

In outlining this state of affairs, we are not 
seeking to apportion blame. Both the staff and the 
students would appear to be victims of 
circumstances which are not entirely In their 
control. For the sad fact remains that in India 
there Is no specialized professional school for 
advanced training for teachers of theatre. There 
Is nowhere the exhausted teacher can turn In order 
to Improve his or her own capabilities, or to get 
an exposure to new Ideas, techniques or approaches. 
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Nor is there a live professional theatre of a high 
artistic standard in the country as a whole, which 
can serve as a source of inspiration or as an ideal 
to aspire to, or against which the teacher can 
measure his or her own accomplishments. 

There are no journals of outstanding quality, 
which can stimulate the teacher and provide new 
insights and fresh ideas. Nor, for that matter, 
are there any periodic seminars organized by the 
Sangeet Natalc Akademi to probe into these issues 
and discuss them at a serious, elevated level. 

Moreover, an exposure to the experiences of 
theatre personalities alone is not enough. Great 
actors, directors and playwrights do not 
necessarily make good teachers. What they may 
accomplish by intuition and natural instinct needs 
to be formulated into a system. The combination of 
remarkable creativity and a fine capacity for 
analysis and communication, which are the 
requisites for good teaching, is very rare indeed. 

The Members of the Academic Council of the NSD 
undoubtedly have high professional standing; but in 
spite of their well-meant efforts, they have been 
unable to deal with the most crucial problem in the 
School, which is: how does one actually go about 
the business of providing training to a prospective 
actor, director, or stage technician from day to 
day, on a progressive basis, as part of a 
consolidated three-year programme in an institution 
like the NSD, taking the students through the 
processes of craft up to the higher reaches of art? 

There is an absence of this matrix, this grasp 
of the fundamental requirements of the course, at 
each stage of its progression within an overall 
conceptual, framework. It is the Director's business 
to keep this constantly in view, and to see that 
the staff too keep this objective constantly in 
view. Lacking that, the Director (as has been 
repeatedly happening in recent years) resorts to 
ad hoc approaches, with visiting experts handling 
students who are still in a raw state of 
development. The net result is not enrichment of 
experience, but more confusion and uncertainty. 

Some basic modifications are necessary in the 
courses of study provided by the NSD in the light 
of developments in the world of theatre as a whole 
in the 1980s. Film and television have acquired an 
important role in India, as elsewhere in the 
world. We have no professional theatre in India, 
even though we have established a National School 
of Drama. The students who come out of the NSD 



have no professional theatre into which they can 
converge and earn their living. On the contrary, 
every graduate of the NSD is expected to go back to 
his or her region and, almost single-handedly or 
with a group of amateurs, create a theatre movement 
and establish a kind of professional theatre. Such 
expectations do not appear to be realistic. 

7.31 In this situation, the graduates of the NSD 

naturally tend to opt for other areas of artistic 
and creative expression where they can make a 
living, namely television and cinema. A 
professional school of drama can provide all the 
basic training required for a person who ultimately 
goes into film or television. In fact, for a few 
years in the past, after finishing two and a half 
years of training in.theatre, students of fhe NSD 
used to be taken to the Film Institute in Pune for 
a six-month course in acting in front of the 

camera. We understand that this had excellent 
results, creating a crop of leading film actors and 
actresses. Likewise, people specializing in 
direction or stage techniques also got training in 
the disciplines of their choice. If this was 
possible in the past, there is no reason why it 
should not be developed in a much more systeitiatic 
and thorough-going manner on the campus of the NSD 
itself. The School has workshops, lighting 
equipment and a costume <lepartment, and is capable 
of creating the proper settings. All it requires 
are a few studios with appropriate facilities and 
teachers with special knowledge of the film and TV 
media. 

7.32 It is obvious that the Film and Television 
Institute is alone not enough to serve the needs 
of the country with a population of more than 800 
million. Moreover, the kind of material which has 
been constantly produced by the NSD — Sanskrit 
plays, plays in the various regional languages 
translated into Hindi, plays performed by or for 
children — constitute a vast body of artistically 
stimulating and educative material which can go 
into Doordarshan, the educational programmes of the 
NCERT and the programmes of the Institute of Mass 
Communication. 

7.33 In the process of providing such material to 

the mass media, * not only will the NSD be errhancing 
the outlets open to the graduates of the School, 
but will also be fulfilling a very important 
national need. And that is why it seems essential 

to accommodate courses of training in film, 
television and radio, along with those of theatre, 
in the NSD. 
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There is also a need to develop a 
comprehensive course of study in respect of 
children's theatre. The whole question of syllabus 
must be seen in the perspective of a conceptual 
framework for NSD as a school of advanced learning 
in theatre. This aspect is dealt with in Section 7 
of this Chapter. 


3. The Faculty and Students 

The teaching of theatre has to be constantly 
updated. It has to keep up with the innovations 
which are taking place in the minds and mores of 
the people, in prevailing fashions and social 
attitudes, and in new technology. All this has to 
be reflected in the teaching in which there has to 
be a flexibility of approach. 

Therefore, apart from having the basic 
equipment for teaching, one of the important 
reouirements of the teacher is to be constantly 
up to date, because the theatre has always to be 
contemporary, and keep up with the times. One 
cannot possibly have an old-fashioned contemporary 
theatre; it would be a contradiction in terms. In 
the syllabus of the National School of Drama, fresh 
material has to be ploughed in every year -- there 
is a need to present new playwrights and tackle 
relevant social issues, in more exciting ways. When 
that kind of experimentation is generated by the 
School itself from within, and is then presented to 
the public, it will carry conviction. The vital 
link between the student, the teacher, and the 
public needs to be constantly sustained, with a 
continuous feedback from the public to the teacher, 
and from the teacher to the student. 

While the staff must have basic knowledge, 
dedication and the capacity for hard work, they 
must also be open-minded and must keep abreast of 
the technological advances in their craft. 
Lighting technology, for instance, has changed 
completely. Most systems in theatre today are 
computerized. Lighting equipment is no longer 
manually manipulated: the entire lighting plot for 
a production is mapped out on . a computer and 
controlled by it. Unless the studios have this 
kind of equipment, and unless the people who are 
running the studios have up-to-date technological 
know-how, they will not be able to cope with the 
new demands when they go out into the profession. 

Similarly, there have bei^;. significant 
innovations in approaches and systems of training 
in other disciplines. Members of the staff of the 
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School may, as necessary, be sent abroad for 
advanced training in the technological aspects of 
their craft and to exchange ideas with their 
counterparts in their intellectual disciplines. 

As a matter of fact, the School had in the 
past tried to develop better techniques of training 
in acting, speech, lighting, stage design, etc. by 
bringing this kind of expertise from' outside. If, 
for example, it was important to study a Western 
playwright like Brecht, what was more practical 
than bringing a Brecht expert from abroad, in 
order to enable the students to appreciate fully 
the various elements that went into the working of 
that extraordinary mind? Likewise, in the area of 
our own traditional forms of theatre — like 
Nautanki, Bhavai or Tamasha — it used to be a 
regular practice in the NSD, eadh year, to invite 
a fine exponent of a traditional form of theatre, 
and let him work in close collaboration with the 
staff and students. Not only did that make the 
students of the School over a three-year period 
aware of the different forms of our traditional 
drama, but it helped to some extent to regenerate 
the traditional theatre. If such an exponent comes 
periodically to the School he can breathe new life 
into it and in turn gain vitality from it. 

The NSD should establish a close working 
relationship with prestigious theatre training 
institutions in countries like Indonesia, Japan, 
China, USSR, Germany, France, UK and USA. We 
should also like to mention Australia, because in 
that country, in recent years, a great deal of 
significant work has been done in South-East Asian 
theatre forms. 

Theatre excels in social comment, and is a 
major instrument of social involvement. The 
achievement of the faculty and students of a drama 
school can be most effectively tested out only in a 
major cosmopolitan environment where there is a 
well-informed, responsive and critical audience. 
There is a widespread feeling that the NSD should 
be far away from the larger cities, s.o as to remain 
distant from political pressures; but this view 
does not appear to be quite justified. The 
institution, however, must insulate itself from all 
pressures, which would largely depend upon the 
integrity and strength of character of the those 
who run it. It should be the endeavour of 
Government to see that the institution is, in fact, 
insulated from pressures of any kind. 

Young people are forward-looking. They seek 
change, and are not interested in a system of 
training which may have been valid at one time but 
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is no longer so. One must take the students into 
confidence in order to know what they really need 
to have. A patriarchal kind pf attitude, with 
members of the teaching fraternity merely telling 
the students what they need to know or what they 
need to acquire, is no longer valid. The younger 
generation too has ' an insight; it has an 
instinctive awareness. All over the world today, 
young people are more at home with the new 
technology than older persons. The rapidly 
occurring changes in society, and in the overall 
culture of the people, must be reflected in the 
attitudes which exist between teacher and student. 
There should be a regular organized dialogue 
between them. 


4. Problems of the Teaching Staff 

Obviously, one would expect that the faculty 
in such a prestigious institution as the NSD would 
constitute a dynamic corps of teachers enjoying 
excellent career prospects and possessing a bright 
outlook on life. But in reality an air of 
despondency seems to pervade their ranks. There is 
much bitterness and frustration among the teaching 
staff over the question of pay-scales and prospects 
for advancement and growth. For more than twenty- 
five years they have been making representations 
for parity with salaries envisaged by the 
University Grants Commission for comparable staff 
in the university system. This demand is well 
justified. 

The Association of Indian Universities had, in 
1981, resolved that those who had a B.A. degree and 
had obtained a Diploma in Dramatics from the 
National School of Drama must be regarded as having 
obtained an M.A. degree, and as such should be 
eligible for appointment as teachers in colleges 
and universities or registration for a Ph.D. Those 
who join the universities get better emoluments 
than their teachers in the NSD. The issue of UGC 
pay scales has been allowed to drift indefinitely. 
Teachers cannot be expected to have a deep sense of 
commitment if they have to nurse such a genuine 
grievance for years on end. It would appear that 
the issue has got bogged down somewhere, and we 
would urge that it be resolved without further 
delay. 


The teaching staff iij the NSD also face 
difficulties in regard to housing; some of them 
have to live far away from the School, making it 
difficult for them to be present on the campus to 
the extent they might otherwise be able to do. 
Elsewhere in this chapter we have suggested that 
the teachers may be provided, living accommodation 
in the improved campus which we visualize for the 
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7.46 Another relevant point is that the strength of 

the teaching faculty has not grown adequately in 
the past two decades. There are only about twenty 
positions in the faculty, out of which five are 
vacant. Twenty fresh students are adiriitted to 
the School every year, and the students' strength 
is approximately sixty. In a specialist 

institution like the NSD, one would have expected 
that the strength of the teaching staff would have 
gone up to deal effectively with expanded and 
interftive specialization courses in acting, 
direction, stagecraft and children's theatre, and 
to enhance the quality of teaching through a more 
personal approach. The theatre demands intense, 
individualized training. Voice training, diction, 
music, dance, mime, interpretation, stage design, 
carpentry, make-up — all these require 
concentrated work by the teacher with one student 
at a time. Such classes cannot be conducted by a 
teacher single-handedly, and there is a need for 
competent assistants. For theory subjects like 
Dramatic Literature, in addition to the normal 
classes, tutorials are essential. 

7.47 Besides, the staff strength needs to be 
suitably structured department-wise, with each 
department having a Professor to head it, with one 
or more Associate or Assistant Professors and 
Lecturers, depending upon the scale and intensity 
of the teaching programmes. The present practice 
in which the same teacher takes a class for a 
period of three years, from the primary to the 
advanced stages, is bound to result in staleness. 
The classes have to be graded and appropriately 
staffed, from the levels of Lecturer to Professor. 

7.4.8 It is also necessary that the teaching staff 

are given every opportunity to upgrade their own 
competence. We have earlier mentioned the 
desirability of deputing them. abroad for 
specialized training and for a fruitful interaction 
with their peers elsewhere in the world. We would 
also recommend that the staff members may be 
encouraged to write books or monographs in their 
particular disciplines. There is a dearth of good 
academic material of a high standard, and the NSD 
staff are among those best equipped to fill the 
gap. Their advancement within the School could 
also be related to the quality of their published 
work. 


5. Discipline 

7.49 Maintaining discipline is one of the main 

responsibilities of the staff in any teaching 
institution. The conduct expected of the students 
can only be a reflection of the discipline which 
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exists among- the staff. Unfortunately, there 
appears to have been been a certain degeneration in 
the discipline, sense of vocation, and sense of 
dedication of the staff in the .NSD. For -example, 
some staff members seem to feel free to take on 
assignments in other parts of the country and to 
Come to the School whenever they wish. There have 
also been numerous complaints about laxity in 
conducting classes. 

If there is to be a living rapport between all. 
the individuals concerned with the activities of 
the institution, there is a paramount need for 
intense devotion to work. The idea of teaching 
behind closed doors, on the plea that the 
students would otherwise be spoilt by public 
exposure, does not carry conviction with us. For 
the ultimate judge is the critical public response 
to what is going on in the School. A certain 
degree of openness in its activities would be 
useful. 

This would be true of the system, of 
examination also. Even now experts from outside 
are associated with the NSD/s examinations, but 
their number .can be increased. This will make^the 
system democratic, and can be expected fti* bring 
out the best that the students and the staff are 
capable of. It will also cement the relationship 
of the NSD with other institutions of higher 
learning, for the external examiners would come 
from important institutions and from among the 
finest exponents of theatre in the country. 

Some of the crucial problems faced by the 
National School of Drama — which have been brewing 
for quite some time and have recently tended to 
boil over — are perhaps unavoidable, because they 
arise inherently from the diversity of * the 
country's culture. The small set of students, whom 
the NSD recruits every year through a process of 
competition on a national scale, happen to be young 
persons who have just graduated or passed only 
through higher secondary soiiool. They hail from 
many different parts of the country, and some of 
them are not proficient in Hindi or English, a 
sound working knowledge of at least one of which is 
absolutely essential for their making smooth 
progress in their courses of study in the NSD. 
Their experience of theatre is necessarily uneven. 
In certain cases, the sudden transition from their 
familiar provincial milieux in remote areas to the 
metropolitan ambience of the nation's Capital, 
compounded by the constraints of language, tends to 
a create a feeling of insecurity. 
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But more important than this is the fact that 
the strict discipline and sheer hard work, both 
physical and intellectual, demanded by such a 
professional institution comes as a.shock to them. 
They do not find at the National School of Drama 
the relaxed, easy-going atmosphere of the arts 
college, nor the romantic bohemianism popularly 
associated with the theatrical profession. The 
taxing daily grind of physical training, the 
intellectual stamina required for the study of 
dramatic literature, the realization that acting is 
not mere mimicry or narcissistic exhibitionism, the 
emphasis on team-work, the fact that unpunctuality 
and absenteeism spells disaster for the 4i^<iividual 
— all these are unpleasant surprises for which 
the new student has not been psychologically 
prepared. The hard facts need to be made 
abundantly clear in the School's prospectus. 

Since so much is expected of the students of 
the NSD, it would be necessary to base the 
admissions to the School on a very rigorous system 
of selection. The auditions and interviews must be 
planned thoroughly and conducted scrupulously, so 
that the candidates get a clear idea of the deep 
commitment required of each of them to the theatre 
as an artistic expression. The grading of basic 
requirements in spoken, written, intellectual and 
technical skills can be worked out. 

A lack of consistency in approach among the 
staff, and their failure to develop the students' 
talents by making greater demands on themselves as 
the courses advance, are among the reasons for the 
restlessness and negative frame of mind which have 
tended to characterize the collective attitude of 
the students towards the teaching faculty and the 
management in decent years. 

In a theatre school, there is a one-to-one 
relationship between student and teacher. The 
teacher is as exposed and is under as much strain 
as the student. The teacher needs extraordinary 
creative and emotional resources to nourish a 
variegated group of students through a strenuous 
three-year course. He or she cannot be a mere 
academician or a technical expert, but has to 
develop empathy and understanding with each 
individual student. 

All this, however, cannot absolve the students 
of their reciprocal obligation to maintain 
discipline, individually and collectively. The 
country is investing an enormous amount of money on 
the NSD, spending over a crore of rupees every 
year. In the theatre profession, which depends so 
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much on team work, the waywardness of a single 
individual can adversely affect the entire class, 
and therefore strict discipline in terms of 
attendance, regularity and application is called 
for. Under no circumstances can the students 
justify resorting to strikes. The demands for 
lowering the academic and professional standards, 
which have sometimes been voiced by misguided 
students, should never be acceded to. Students 
with a poor record of discipline, no matter how 
high their academic attainments, should be warned; 
if the warning is not heeded, their scholarship 
should be withheld. The last drastic step would be 
to ask a student to leave the School and refund the 
scholarship amount received. 


6. Students' Contribution 

Having said this, however, we should like tfe 
conclude our comments on a positive note. The 
students, after all, have a great deal to 
contribute to the institution. Even the teachers 
can learn from the specialized knowledge which the 
students from different parts of the country bring 
— whether it is in the field of traditional or 
folk theatre, or literature. Some of the brilliant 
students can after graduation, be usefully 
associated even with the formulation of the 
syllabus. 

There are many imaginative and practical ways 
in which the problem of language can be tackled. A 
basic requirement for admission to the school is a 
sound knowledge of Hindi or English. An intensive 
course in both these languages should be provided 
in the first year of training for students who are 
weak in these languages. This would also make for 
a more even standard of linguistic attainment in 
the School as a whole, and remove the sense of 
unfairness among those for whom neither language 
happens to be the mother tongue. 

The very diversity of languages can be a means 
of enriching the students with the cultural wealth 
of India as a whole. In voice training, for 
example, the teacher takes scenes from playst 
passages from great novels, short stories and 
poems, to be interpreted by the student through 
speech. The NSD had once devised an expanding 
syllabus of such material not only in Hindi but in 
many regional languages which were the mother 
tongues of the students. While every student had 
to know Hindi, because it is the working language 
of the NSD, he or she was encouraged to acquire an 
even greater mastery of his or her mother tongue. 
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and was free to perform passages in it for the 
examinations. And since each of several members of 
the staff knew at least two languages, there was no 
difficulty in covering the major languages of 
India. If there were a sufficient number of 
students in any language to make a viable cast for 
a play, performances in those languages were 
encouraged. We would suggest that this sort or 
approach should be systematized and enlarged upon. 

Many of the students have excellent knowledge 
of the literature of their respective regions, and 
some of them have become accomplished translators. 
This creates vast scope for revitalizing theatre in 
the country, both modern and traditional. 

Some of the essays submitted by the students 
in diverse subjects as part of their examination 
projects have been of a considerably high standard. 
These could well be revised by the students with 
the help of the staff and published in the School 
journal. The research and hard work put in by a 
student could prove helpful not only to the 
student body as a whole, but to theatre students 
all over the country. Such efforts may also serve 
as the first steps for the author in the profession 
of his specialization, as a teacher, critic or 
technician. 


7. Future Status of MSD 

Many persons in the field of theatre who met 
this Committee expressed the view that the NSD 
should shed its prese..;t image as being a "Delhi 
School of Drama", and its mandate should be so 
altered that it became a school of advanced 
studies, organizing only post-graduate courses and 
leaving it to a set of regional drama schools to 
impart initial training at the undergraduate level. 

We strongly endorse the view that the National 
School of Drama must in course of time develop into 
an institution of higher learning, a centre of 
advanced studies, in drauna and theatre. When this 
happens, it should be called the National Academy 
of Dramatic Arts. It is our earnest hope that this 
will come about in the shortest possible time. In 
anticipation of this, encouragement should be given 
to the setting up of drama schools in various 
places in India to impart initial training. Such 
institutions would naturally be set up by the 
States. Even now a few good theatre schools exist 
in some States, and are doing creditable work; 
these must be ehcouraged and supported. It must be 
noted that an essential■adjunct to a State drama 
school would be a State repertory company. There 
are also drama departments in some of the 
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universities. But these tend to offer academic 
courses with the emphasis being on theory and 
classroom instruction. It is important that the 
performance aspect is stressed. There must be 
very close interaction between the proposed NADA 
and the university drama departments. 

It is not suggested that theatre schools must 
be set up in the States merely in order to serve as 
feeder schools for the national institution. Such a 
course of action would only tend to worsen the 
existing situation, by multiplying the problems of 
career prospects which would be faced by the 
alumni. What we visualize is a constant endeavour 
to encourage the setting up of well-equipped and 
efficient drama schools at the State level, along 
with repertory companies, with support from the 
State Governments. Graduates from such, schools 
must, other things being equal, get preference for 
admission to the advanced courses of study which 
the National Academy of Dramatic Arts would be 
conducting. Graduates coming out of the drama 
departments of universities must also be eligible 
for entrance to the NADA. 

Until such a situation develops in the natural 
course of events, the present character of the NSD 
cannot be substantially altered, and it must 
continue to impart basic instruction too. We 
would, however, recommend that students may not be 
admitted unless they are graduates and are also 
intensely involved in theatre activity wherever 
they happen to be. That is likely to provide a 
better equipped set of candidates for admission, 
and may reduce the tensions inherent in migration 
from their environment to the capital. In this 
context, we should like to stress the need for 
strengthening the faculty and courses of study — 
as well as for augmenting and modernizing the 
facilities available — in those universities where 
drcuna departments have been set up or may be set up 
in future. 

Incidentally, we would like to touch here upon 
qualifications for teachers of drama in the 
universities. Whether it is in the NSD or in the 
university faculties of drama, an essential 
criterion ^ for the recruitment of teaching staff 
should be experience and creativity. An insistence 
on a Ph.D. degree, as seems to be the practice in 
some pl&ces, sometimes results in recruitment of 
persons with a doctorate in language or literature 
with no practical experience in, or even aptitude 
for, drama, ’"he UGC has provided for waiver of. the 
condition of possession of doctorate or any other 
degree for recruitment to the faculties of music, 
dance and visual arts. This should be made 
applicable in the recruitment of teachers of drama: 
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The School needs to have a conceptual 
framework for its gradual development' into an 
institute of advanced studies in theatre, film and. 
television. For the theatre section alone it will 
have to think in the following terms 

- Indian Theatre, covering the classical, 
Sanskrit, traditional and folk forms, based 
on the system of Indian aesthetics as 
propounded in the Natya Shastra; 

- Western Theatre, based on the Aristotelian 
theory of drama and poetics; 

- Asian Theatre, particularly the Japanese Noh 
and Kabuki; 

- Children's Theatre, as a complete department 
in itself, to deal with theatre as a means 
of developing the child's personality, 
theatre as a medium of education, and 
theatre as an integrating social and 
cultural force. 

For all these tp be tied up with courses on 
film and television would naturally require careful 
planning. Our Committee cannot take it upon itself 
to work out in minute detail every aspect of such 
a scheme. A national institute has to have a 
vision large enough to meet the challenge of 
fulfilling the cultural needs of this vast sub¬ 
continent, and to become a major instrument of 
social involvement. The School should work in 
close association with the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
and Doordarshan. 

We should like to draw attention to the fact 
that, • apart from its aesthetic and educational 
aspects, the theatre and its insights are being 
increasingly used in many countries in the 
treatment of mental illnesses and deficiencies. 
The National Academy of Dramatic Arts could perhaps 
be a pioneer of therapeutic theatre in our 
country, working in co-operation with institutioiTfe 
like the National Institute of Mental Health and 
Neurological Sciences. 


8. Campus and Infrastruotusa 

The School is now housed in some old buildings 
in Bahawalpur House, which have been reconditioned 
from time to time and made to serve the needs of 
classrooms, studios, theatres and workshops. It is 
necessary now to develop, on a planned basis, a 
campus which would have all the essential needs. 
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An institution likA the National School of 
Drama cannot without theatre buildings. The 
open-air theatre on the grounds of Rabindra Bhavan 
is an exeunple of an inexpensive but beautiful venue 
admirably suited to the climate of our country. The 
studio theatre, also in Rabindra 'Bhavan, is a 
serviceable one. Other kinds of theatre, like the 
arena form with the audience surrounding the action 
on all sides have been deVised by the NSD. But all 
these can be developed on a more scientific basis 
on a new campus, which should also look after other 
special needs like facilities for training in film, 
television and radio. 

Geographically speaking, the Bahawalpur House 
location is ideal. It is close to the National 
Akademis and is in the very heart of the cultural 
district in Delhi. But the space in this complex 
is at present badly planned and underutilized. Some 
of the non-theatre activities housed there may be 
moved elsewhere. A well-designed building with five 
or six..floors or a complex of buildings — could 
provide studios, workshops, theatres of different 
types and sizes, and a students'^ hostel. It will 
also be desirable to provide housing for the 
faculty members on ithe campus. Students can then 
have more access to them. Such a set-up could be a 
great cultural asset to the city of <New Delhi. 

We understand that the NSD Society has already 
approved the idea of an integrated campus, and 
hopfes to get the pjroject going in the Eighth Five- 
Year Plan. But •'the Department of Culture has 
expressed doubts regarding the availability of land 
as well as the required funds, in view of which the 
Society has suggested that the School could be 
located in Rabindra Rangashala on Ridge Road, 
although this^place may not be easily available. We 
are firmly of the view that Rabindra Rangashala is 
not a suitable location for the School. Any new 
buildings there are likely to be dominated by the 
enormous structure which now exists. The School 
should not let itself be drawn into a situation 
where its struggle against insurmountable 
disadvantages is likely to consume all its energy. 
We strongly recommend the provision of adequate 
funds for the development of the Bahawalpur House 
premises on proper lines, in the perspective of 
establishing the National Acadcmty of Dramatic Arts. 

Meanwhile, we suggest optimum utilization of 
the facilities already available. The sound studio 
should be used more effectively for speech training 
and singing. Systematic recordings of students' 
work will give them an idea of their deficiencies. 
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Thtt Chairpersons of all the three Akademis may 
be appointed by the President of India, on the 
basis of panels drawn up by Search Committees 
consisting of eminent persons. [3.32] 

The terms of the Chairperson and the General 
Council must be coterminous. The process of 
selection must be taken up and completed in time 
for the new incumbent to be able to preside over 
the first meeting of each newly-constituted 
General Council. No individual may be the 
Chairperson of an Akademi for more than two 
consecutive terms. [3.33] 

The Vice-Chairpersons of the Akademis must 
be provided with appropriate facilities. [3.35] 


Cultural Infrastructure 

Even in small towns there should be centres 
which provide basic facilities for fruitful 
cultural activities, such as space for rehearsals 
and performances, studios and workshops, sales 
counters for subsidized art materials and the 
Akademis' publications, and a place where artists 
can get together. [3.37, 3.38] 

The creation of such infrastructure should be 
the common concern of the National and State 
Akademis, financially supported by the resp.ictive 
Governments, and the Zonal Cultural Centres. 
Municipalities and urban corporations could also be 
associated. In the course of a well-designed time 
frame, there should be at least one such centre in 
every district of the cophtry. [3.38, 3.39] 

The organized involvement of industrial and 
commercial houses in such a plan, and the creation 
of a National Endowment Fund for the Arts, 
should also be considered. [3.40, 3.41] 


Zonal Cultural Centres 

The Zonal Cultural Centres are functioning 
without close links with the National Akademis 
and their counterparts in the States and Union 
Territories. But they have much larger 
resources, and overshadow the' activities of the 
latter. A substantial portion of these resources 
should be set aside for the creation of 

infrastructure facilities for cultural activities. 
The Zonal Centres shou,Ld take up docvimentation and 
dissemination of authentic folk art forms, 

rather than organizing shows, [3.48, 3.51] 
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Culture and Education 


The National Policy on Education aims at 
bridging the gap which exists between the formal 
educational system and the cultural heritage of the 
country. For establishing the Inost effective links 
between these, there should be an integrated 
perspective at all levels, starting with the 
primary schools and continuing into the university 
set-up. [3.58] 

It is necessary that the Central Advisory 
Board of Education actively promotes the vital 
linkages between education and culture. If any 
changes are required in the constitution of the 
CABE for this purpose, these must be carried 
out. [3.59] 

Such, integration should be reflected in the 
Government's own set-up. Matters relating to 
education and culture should be looked after by the 
same department of Government, both at the Centre 
and in the States. [3.59] 


Staff 

The National Akademis and the National School 
of Drama should undertake an intensive work-study 
under expert guidance, as a step towards optimal 
utilization of the existing staff. [3.62] 

The status and pay scales of the Secretaries 
of the National Akademis should be identical, and 
equal' to that of a Professor in the universities. 
The Akademis may, by mutual consultation, bring 
about a measure of parity between staff with 
comparable functions. [3.63] 

Tecjinical personnel who have no normal avenues 
for pri^otion may be brought under a scheme of 
assessment and advancement, as in the case of 
technical staff in autonomous bodies in the field 
of science and technology. [3.63] 

There should be effective programmes for 
training and re-training the staff in all the 
institutions. [3.64] 


Finance and Autonomy 

The Akademis must make a forceful impact on 
the cultural life of the country, by supporting 
institutional and individual initiatives, and by 
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sponsoring widespread activities in collaboration 
with other institutions. Much larger resources may 
be made available to them in future for this 
purpose. [3.68] 

The Akademis should have full freedom to 
utilize the available resources. Each Akademi may 
be paid a lump sum, grant every year, to be part of 
a separate fund which it would operate 
independently. There should be no day-to-day 
intervention of the Government in the affairs of 
the institution. [3.69, 3.75] 

In each institution there should be a well- 
devised system of periodic internal review, not 
only of its financial transactions but of its 
performance as a whole. [3.69] 

In each Akademi the Financial Adviser should 
be a full-time functionary, appointed by it and 
answerable to its General Council. He should be a 
member of the Executive Board and also the 
Chairperson of the Finance Committee. [3.70] 

The Financial Adviser of the Department of 
Culture of the Government of India should be a 
member of the General Council. [3.70] 

The Finance Committee of each Akademi may be 
restructured. [3.71 to 3.74] 


Other Aspects 


The Akademis have neglected research. They 
should accord higher priority and greater support 
for research undertaken by other institutions and 
individuals. [3. 761 

It is the responsibility of the National 
Akademis to foster taste for the fine arts and 
literature. They should make full use of radio and 
television. Their own publications should be a 
model for production values, and their archival 
material must.be easily accessible to the public. 
[3.77, ^...78] 

The statutory imperative of a licence from tjie 
police and the magistracy for enacting dramatic 
performances, and the rules regarding prior 
scrutiny of scripts, which amount to pre¬ 
censorship, must be given up. [3.79] 

Except on tickets exceeding Rs. 50, dramatic 
performances should be exempted from entertainment 
tax. [3.79] 


9.41 
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9.42 Organizing concarrs and shows of Indian 
artists within the country is not a legitimate task 
of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. Such 
events should be the concern of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi or similar institutions. [3.80] 

9.43 There must be close co-ordination between the 
Akademis and the Indira Gandhi National Centre for 
the Arts. The Centre Should be represented in 
their General Councils. [3.83] 

9.44 The relations between the National Akademis 
and other cultural institutions should be 



visualized in 
'networking' . 

terms 

[3.85] 

of 

co-operation, and 

not 

9.45 

The success of 

the 

twin concepts of 

the 


Akademis' accountability and institutional freedom 
would be best served if Parliamentary scrutiny 
concentrates on broad issues of policies, 
programmes and initiatives. [3.87] 


Chapter 4: Sahitya Akademi 


Z,iterary Awards 

9.46 The Sahitya Akademi needs to take note of the 
general dissatisfaction regarding the present 
system of deciding its annual awards. [4.12] 

9.47 The right forum for the final decision for the 
awards should be a jury of three eminent persons 
who sit together and come to a joint decision. The 
jury's decision should not be subject to review or 
confirmation by the Executive Board. [4.14] 

9.48 Members of the Executive Board should not be 
included in the jury. At least one member of the 
jury should be a Fellow of the Akademi or an author 
who had won a Sahitya Akademi award ir^ the 
past. [4.14] 

9.49 The Language Advisory Boards may be closely 
associated, as consultant bodies, with the 
process of selection of literary works for 
awards. [4.15, 4.76] 

9.50 In addition to the present award for a book in 
each language published in the preceding three 
years, a new award may be instituted, to be given 
(at intervals to be decided) to a distinguished 
writer in each recognized language for his or her 
total contribution to its literature. [4.17] 



9.51 


The juries must apply the most exacting 
standards. If no book or author in any given 
language comes up to the mark, no prize need be 
awarded. The existing guideline to this effect 
should be strictly enforced. [4.19] 

9.52 Before any changes are implemented the Akademi 

may organize a national symposium on the subject in 
which our recommendations may be discussed, so that 
the community of authors themselves, through a free 
and frank exchange of views, can evolve a system of 
awards which is likely to gain general acceptance 
all over the country. [4.16] 


Translation 

9.53 The Akademi should undertake a comprehensive 
survey of the existing translations of literary 
works, identify important gaps, and set out 
to fill them in a well-conceived order 
of priority. [4.30] 

9.54 Selected works of authors receiving an Akademi 
award for his or her total contribution to 
literature (in the new scheme envisaged) may be 
taken up fot translation, along with award-winning 
books in the normal category. [4.31] 

9.55 The Akademi has recently instituted an annual 
award for the best translation in each recognized 
language. The process of selection bristles with 
serious complications which are inherent and may 
not be remediable. It may be- a better idea to 
honour distinguished translators of literature on 
the basis of their total contribution which has won 
critical and public acclaim. Meanwhile, the 
principle of consulting source-language experts, 
which was given up after a single year's 
experience, may be restored. [4.32 to 4.36] 

9.56 The translation of books from and into foreign 
languages seems at present to have a low priority. 
The Akademi might review its approach in this 
regard. [4.38] 

The Akademi's activities should promote 
appreciation of the literary wealth of all the 
-anguages of India and thus counter the regrettable 
trends of linguistic chauvinism. [4.53 to 4.54] 


9.57 
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Publications 


The Akademi must improve the quality of its 
journals, especially Indian Literature. It might 
also take note of the criticism that certain 
languages are not receiving the attention they 
deserve. [4.42] 

The Akademi may sponsor a set of one hundred 
great Indian classics, ancient and modern; these 
could first be published in Hindi and English, and 
then in the other languages. [4.44] 

The Akademi should be in regular consultation 
with the National Book Trust, the Publication 
Division of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, and the Akademis in the States and 
Union Territories,' in regard to its oublication 
programmes. [4.46] 

The sale and distribution of the books and 
other publications are far from adequate. The 
Akademi should have a country-wide retail outlet 
and effective arrangements with professional 
publishers and distributors. [4.47 to 4.52] 


Library 

Offering advice in the matter of acquiring 
books for the Akademi's library should be an 
important function* of the Language Advisory 
Boards. [4.61, 4.76] 

There should be specific allocation of funds 
for acquiring books in each language. Audio-visual 
material available in the library should be 
augmented. [4.61, 4.62] 

The equipment and facilities in the library 
must be modernized. A computerized information 
storage and retrieval system is ilhcessary. [4.63] 

Timely steps should be taken to provide enough 
space for the library's future needs. [4.64] 

Tulsi Sadan, an extension of the Central 
Secretariat Library which is located close to the 
Akademi, may be transferred to the Akademi, where 
its collections would be more useful. [4.64, 4.65] 


Lanau^|lCe Advisory Boards 

The concept of Language Advisory Boards has 
added a welcome dimension to the organizational 
structure of the Sahitya Akademi, ' but the 
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status, formation and functions of the Boards 
are not defined in the Akademi's constitution. 
This might be done now. [-4.76, 4.78] 

The Boards must meet more often than they do 
at present, and consider the Akademi's programmes 
in greater depth. They may be associated with the 
selection of the members representing the 
respective language in the General Council. [4.76] 

The Boards may be reconstituted in the manner 
recommended in Chapter 4. [4.77, 4.112] 

[Othes recommendations involving the 
Language Advisory Boards are contained 
in paragraphs 9.49, 9.62 and 9.70] 


Literary Associations 

Literary associations have an important part 
to play in the Akademi's affairs. But in the 
matter of giving them recognition the Akademi has 
been facing problems which are still to be sorted 
out. Several languages are not well represented. 
Most of the State Sahitya Akademis have not been 
accorded recognition. Each Language Advisory Board 
should study the .local contexts in depth, and help 
to find appropriate solutions. [4.79 to 4,89] 

It should be the Akademi's concern, as well as 
that of- the Central and State Governments, to 
evolve ways of encouraging the growth of vibrant 
literary institutions. [4.87] 


Other Activities/Asvects 

The existing provision in the constitution for 
electing Associate Fellows, which has been 
inoperative ■ right from the outset, may be 
deleted. [4.91] 

The activities of the Akademi's four regional 
offices should be more widely known. Meanwhile no 
new regional offices need be opened. [4.92] 

Activities like the Samvatsar Lectures and 
'Meet the Author' programmes might be undertaken in 
cities other than New Delhi also. [4.94] 

The travel grants available to writers 
are insignificant, and might be substantially 
raised. [4.95] 

In undertaking comprehensive and historical 
studies of Indian literature, the emphasis should 
be on our common cultural heritage in regard to 
oral communication, aesthetics, ethical tradition 
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and social philosophy. Research studies by 
individuals -on special themes may be 
encouraged. [4.96, 4.97] 


The Constitution 

The provisions of the Akademi's constitution 
may be reviewed and appropriately amended in the 
light of our recommendations in Section 8 of 
Chapter 4. (4.102 to 4.112] 


Chapter 5: Lallt Kala Afcademl 


Exhibitions and Awards 


There is a widespread feeling that in recent 
years the selections for the Lalit Kala Akademi's 
National Exhibitions and annual awards are not 
always fair, and that there is a decline in 
standards. The Akademi must adopt a system of 
appointing a jury which would generate confidence 
in the art world. The General Council may prepare 
a special roll of distinguished artists, art 
historians and art critics, from among whom the 
members of the jury for the National Exhibition 
and Akademi awards may be selected. [5.6, 5.7] 

The cash prize accompanying the Akademi awards 
may be raised to Rs. 25,000, as in the other two 
Akademis. The Akademi may secure ten works from 
each award-winning artist and organize a sp>ecial 
exhibition. The conferment of the award may be 
restricted to a single occasion. [5.8, 5.9] 

The Akademi must maintain the highest 
standards in the selection of exhibits to be sent 
abroad for international exhibitions. [5.101 

More retrospectives of our eminent artists 
(apart from those of the Akademi's Fellows) may 
be organized, as also exhibitions featuring 
specific themes and art movements; [5.10] 


The Triennale 

There is no need to have a separate 
organization for the Triennale. It should be the 
prerogative of the Aka.demi. There must be a 
continuing special ceil which functions as a 
clearing house for information on developments in 
the international art scene.\ [5.15, 5.16] 

There is no virtue in the idea of restricting 
the Triennale to non-aligned nations. [5.17] 


9.83 
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Th6 decline in the standards of the Indian 
exhibits in the Triennale must be checked. It is 
better to select not more than ten artists and 
exhibit a substantial number of their works, than 
to have a very large number of artists. [5.18] 

The Commissioners might be drawn from the 
panel suggested above [9.78], of eminent 
artists, art historians and art critics. They 
must have complete freedom to select the 
exhibits and organize the Indian section of the 
Triennale. [5.19], 


Research and Documentation 

Greater priority should be given to research 
and documentation in contemporary art, in 
collaboration with State Akademis. -Attention 
should be paid to cataloguing archival material and 
on having proper facilities for conservation, 
restoration and retrieval. [5.23, 5.24] 


Publications and Dissemination 

The Akademi might consider bringing out its 
journals at regular intervals. The journal dealing 
with our traditional art has attained a very high 
International reputation; the other publications 
must also aim at achieving similar standards of 
editing and printing. [5.25] 

The Akademi must find more effective ways of 
selling its publications, in collaboration with 
commercial distributors. [5.26] 

An extensive collection of significant art 
reviews appearing in newspapers and journals in 
India and abroad must be built up, and should be 
easily accessible to artists and scholars. [5.27] 

For the dissemination of art, the Akademi 
might work in close collaboration with other 
organizations like the State Akademis, 
universities, museums. National Book Trust, Indira 
Gandhi Centre for the Arts, etc. Full adva \tage 
should be taken of the medium of television. [5.28] 


Other Activities/Aspects 

The Akademi's programme of purchasing works of 
art from contemporary artists is a marginal one, 
but has given rise to intense controversy and 
charges of favouritism. It has no special merit, 
and should be given up. (5.30, 5.31] 
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A fresh set of enforceable guidelines for the 
occupation and vacation of the studios in the Garhi 
Centre in New Delhi must be framed. This task 
would be much simplified if the distinguished 
artists who have been indefinitely occupying some 
of these studios came forward in a co-operative 
spirit to enable a solution to be found. (5.33] 

It is not necessary to have State-wise 
representation for art organizations in the 
Akademi's General Council. Ten members co-opted by 
the Council to represent these organizations would 
be sufficient. [5.35] 

The Akademi must, jointly with State Akademis 
and Governments, promote the proper growth and 
functioning of art associations. [5.35] 


Art Education 

Among the most neglected areas of culture is 
art education. The Akademi must generate 
constructive discussions on this issue. [5.37, 
5.39] 

The Akademi should provide expertise to 
set up art museums in the States and Union 
Territories. [5.40] 

The Akademi must have close links with museums 
all over India. [5.42] 


Incentives to Artists 

The production of art materials within the 
country needs to be augmented, and better quality 
ensured. Import of art materials should be placed 
on Open General Licence. There should be no import 
duties, or only a nominal one. [5.43] 

The Government of India's policy of setting 
aside a portion of the outlay on public buildings 
to include the making of murals and the purchase of 
works of art should be strictly enforced. The 
State Governments may also be approached with a 
view to getting such a provision adopted and 
incorporated. [5.45] 

A rebate for corporate expenditure on the 
acquisition of artistic works for the purposes of 
income tax, on the basis of the present provision 
for recognized donations, might be adopted. [5.46] 
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The Government may, in consultation with the 
Akademi and the ICCR, look into the problems faced 
by artists intending to take their works abroad for 
participation in exhibitions. The insistence on 
including an Indian Commissioner when exhibitions 
on contemporary Indian art are organized by foreign 
art organizations might be given up. The 
procedures for selling works of contemporary Indian 
art abroad may be liberalized. (5.47, 5.48] 

The Akademi should have a practical scheme for 
•subsidizing the transport of works of art for the 
National Exhibition and the Triennale from distant 
places in the country. The co-operation of the 
Railways must be secured in this context. [5.49] 


Artists^ Constituency 

Although serious controversies have arisen 
over the election of fifteen members to the 
Akademi's General Council from the artists' 
community, the system must be continued, with 
important modifications. [5.52 to 5.60] 

The number of General Council members 
belonging to the category of those elected from 
the artists' constituency who may sit on the 
Executive Board may be restricted to two. [5.64] 

The electoral roll for the artists' 
constituency should consist of all artists who have 
won an award or an honourable mention in any of the 
Akademi's national or international exhibitions 
held since the beginning, and also the living 
Fellows of the Akademi (instead of the present 
system by which anyone who has exhibited at least 
once in the National Exhibition is allowed to 
vote). [5.66] 

All members of the electorate, and all other 
artists whose works have been shown at least once 
in the Akademi's national or international 
exhibitions, may be eligibly for being considered 
for election. [5.67] 


Internal Conflicts 

. The affairs of the Akademi in recent years 
have been clouded by conflicts leading to 
mutual allegations made against one another by 
important functionaries of the Akademi. In order 
to generate confidence, the existing General 
Council may be dissolved, and the revised structure 
and procedures recommended by the Committee may be 
adopted. [5.70 to 5.74] 
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The Constitution 

The General Council, Executive Board and 
Finance Committee of the Akademi may be 
restructured on the lines recommended in Section 10 
of Chapter 5. (5.75 to 5.89] 


Chapter 6: Sangeet Matak Akademi 


Awards and fellowships 

The artists who receive the Akademi's annual 
awards may be offered an opportunity, subject to 
their willingness, to perform in a few places of 
their choice in the country during the year 
following the award. [6.7] 

Although the constitution of the Akademi 
provides for the election of Associate Fellows, in 
practice none has been elected. The provision may 
be deleted. (6.9] 


Research and Documentation 

The Akademi should step up its support for 
research schemes by the grant of research 
fellowships, and by undertaking research ventures 
in collaboration with other institutions and 
individuals. (6.10] 

The Akademi's collection of audio-visual 
material could be more extensive, considering the 
immense potential. (6.12] 

The vital need for a matching collection of 
written material to support the recordings, 
through appropriate research, should not be 
overlooked. (6.13] 

The serious deficiencies which exist in 
classifying, indexing and cataloguing the archival 
material must be made good. (6.15] 

The facilities for retrieval and reference 
available on the Akademi's premises need great 
improvement. The Akademi must also improve the 
accessibility of its archives country-wide. (6.16] 
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More space and funds must be found for the 
Akademi's library and collection of musical 
instrxunents. (6.18] 

A national institution concerned with the 
performing arts must necessarily present the very 
best of performances, the guiding considerations 
being quality and the promotion of taste. [6.26 to 
6.28] 


Kathak Kendra and Maniaur Acadwnv 

There must be a planned building programme in 
the Kathak Kendra and the Jawaharlal Nehru Manipur 
Dance Academy. [6.37] 

The remuneration offered to faculty members in 
these institutions should be improved, and 
disparities remedied. The status and salaries of 
the Directors of the Kathak Kendra and the Manipur 
Academy may be upgraded. The consplcously low 
emoluments of the visiting gurus in the Manipur 
Academy need review. (6.38, 6.40] 

The budget allocations for the two 
institutions need to be increased. [6.39] 

The question of according the University 
Grants Conanission's recognition to the diplomas 
and certificates given by the two Institutions must 
be resolved soon. [6.41] 

The Akademi should start an Institute of 
Choreography. [6.43] 


Dissemination 

The Akademi should undertake a systematic 
drive to record musical, dance and theatrical 
performances of great living artists. It must 
search out rare items of classical, traditional and 
folk music, dance and drama, as we'll as rare and 
old manuscripts. (6.44, 6.47, 6.49] 

There is a need to produce a large body of 
literature on the performing arts and commercially 
available recordings for listening and viewing. 
Commercial houses could be persuaded to issue 
audio and video cassettes bearing the Akademi's 
stamp. [6.51] 

The Akademi must recognize and support 
genuinely creative innovations in music and 
dance. [6.57, 6.58] 
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Teachers who are part of the Institutionalized 
system of education in music and dance, who are 
themselves products of the saune system need to be 
brought up to the mark through refresher 
courses. [6.57] 

In order to foster the gvru-si'^hya parampara 
the Akademi's schemes of fellowships to masters 
and disciples must be augmented. The Akademi, in 
collaboration with agencies like the NCERT and the 
UGC, should be involved in the preparation of 
teaching material in music and dance, and in 
evolving a pattern of training suited to conditions 
of the country on the model of gurukulas and 
conservatoires. [6.58] 

The performance of Western classical and 
church music should not be overlooked by the 
Akademi. The few dedicated organizations in the 
country which concern themselves with. ..serious 
Western music deserve its support and 
encouragement. [6.59] 

The cause of culture is not served by the 
cultural extravaganzas and utsavs sponsored by 
Governmental agencies. The ten^o of organization of 
festivals, whether held abroad or within the 
country, needs to be be slowed down. Traditional 
artistes — whether classical, folk or tribal — 
should not be treated as museum pieces to be 
exhibited in India or abroad. [€.€0 to 6.65] 

Artistic activity of our folk and tribal 
people should be viewed in its authentic context. 
Injurious external elements ought not to be brought 
into any given cultural milieu in the name of 
promotion or progress. (6.65, 6.66] 


The Constitution 

The Akademi's General Council and other bodies 
may be restructured on the lines recommended in 
Section 8 of Chapter 6. [6.67 to 6.75L 


Chapter 7: National School o£ Dram 


Courses of Study 

The courses of study in the NSD as they are 
imparted today, whether in acting, dramatic, 
literature or theatre techniques, should become 
wider in scope,, more intensive in treatment, and 
progressively 'more strenuous as the students 
advance from year to year. [7.20, 7.21] 
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The whole question of syllabus must be viewed 
in the ^rspective of a conceptual framework fox 
the NSD as a school of advanced learning in 
theatre, and should not be .approached in an ad hoc 
manner. (7.29, 7.34] 

The NSD can contribute artistic and educative 
material to Doordarshan and the educational 
programmes of the NCERT, A comprehensive course of 
study in respect of children's theatre must be 
developed. (7.32, 7.3.4] 


The Faculty and Students 

The School must keep up with innovations, new 
technology and social attitudes in the world 
theatre. Members of the teaching faculty may be 
sent abroad for advanced training and to exchange 
ideas with their counterparts elsewhere*. The NSD 
should establish a close working relationship 
with prestigious theatre training institutions 
abroad. (7.35 to 7.38, 7.40] 

Better techniques of training can be developed 
by bringing expertise from outside. Visiting 
theatre exponents can breathe new life into the 
School. (7.39] 

The Committee finds no validity in the view 
that the NSD should be far away from the larger 
cities. The achievements of the faculty and the 
students can be effectively tested out only d.n a 
major cosmopolitan environment where there is a 
well-informed and critical audience. The 
institution, however, must be protected from 
political pressures. (7.41] 

Members of the teaching faculty should be 
given UGC scales of pay. The issue has been 
tending to drift indefinitely, and must be resolved 
soon. The teaching staff may also be provided 
residential accommodation in the improved 
campus. (7.44, 7.45] 

The strength of the teaching faculty has not 
grown commensurately with the responsibilities of 
its members. The theatre demands intense, 
individualized training. The staff strength should 
be suitably structured department-wise. (7.24, 
7.46, 7.47] 

The minimum qualification for admission to the 
NSD should be a degree plus deep involvement in the 
theatre. (7.66] 
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Auditions and interviews for the selection of 
students must be far more severe than at present, 
so that the candidates get a clear idea of the high 
standards required of them. [7.54] 

Under no circumstances can students justify 
resorting to strikes. .Demands for lowering the 
academic and professional standards should not 
be acceded to. [7.57] 

There is need for strict discipline among the 
staff also. [7.23, 7.24, 7.49] 

There should be a certain degree of openness 
in the system of training as well as examinations. 
The number of outside experts associated with 
the examinations might be increased. [7.42, 7.49 
to 7.51] 


The Language Problem 

Intensive courses in Hindi and English should 
be provided in the first year of training for 
students who are weak in these languages. [7.59] 

The very diversity of languages can be a means 
of enriching the students with the cultural wealth 
of the country as a whole. The use of the 
student's mother tongue in classes and even 
ex 2 uninations must be encouraged. [7.60] 


Future Status of NSD 

The NSD must in course of time develop into an 
institution of higher learning, a centre for 
advanced studies in drama and theatre, to be 
called the National Academy of Dramatic Arts. It 
should evolve a conceptual framework for this 
transition. Intensive courses in Indian, Western, 
Asian and children's theatre must be developed. 
There should be close links with the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi and Doordarshan. [7.64, 7.68] 

Encouragement should be given to the setting 
up of well-equipped drama schools in various places 
in India to impart Initial training. An essential 
adjunct to such a school would be a State repertory 
company. Such institutions should be established 
and supported by the States. [7.64, 7.65] 

Graduates from State drama schools and 
univerisity drama departments must get preference 
for admission to the proposed National Academy of 
Draunatic Arts. [7.65] 
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The drama departments which exist in some 
universities -tend to offer academic courses, the 
emphasis being on theory arid classroom instruction. 
It is important to-stress the performance aspect. 
There must be close interaction between the 
proposed NADA and the university drama 
departments. (7.64) 

There should be no insistence on the 
possession of a Ph.D degree by teachers of drama in 
the universities. What is really important is 
experience in, and aptitude for, drama. (7.67) 

Tne NADA could perhaps be a pioneer of 
therapeutic theatre in our country, working in 
co-operation with institutions concerned with 
health. (7.70) 


Campus and Infrastructure 

It is necessary to develop, on a planned 
basisv a campus for the School which would have all 
the essential infrastructure. Its existing 
location in Bahawalpur House in the Capital is an 
ideal one. Some of the non-theatr6 activities 
housed here may be moved elsewhere, and a well- 
designed building or set of buildings constructed 
for the NSb, providing studios, workshops, theatres 
and a hostel. (7.71 to 7.74) 

Greater use must be made of video equipment as 
teaching aids. The library needs to Jtje expanded 
and integrated with the teaching process. There 
must be a script bank storing important plays in 
all Indian languages and English. (7.75, 7.76) 


Repertory Company 

It is hoped that eventually there will be a 
repertory company in every State, and also resideint 
theatre companies and smaller theatre groups in all 
major cities, with help from the Central and State 
Governments. (7.78 to 7.80) 

The NSD's own Repertory Company, while it has 
done some good work, must accomplish much more. It 
must be constantly active, build up a wide-ranging 
repertoire, and tour widely in the country. It 
should have a close rapport with the Sa.ngeet Natak 
Akademis at the Centre and in the States, and offer 
technical and artistic support to its counterparts 
in the States. (7.81, 7.83, 7.84) 
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Th« R«p«ctory Company should ba a salativaly 
Indapandant unit undar a full'^tima Ciractor, 
working undar tha umbralla Of tha HSD. Tha 
Olractor's status and amolumants should ba aqual to 
thosa of a Profassor in tha School. (7.82) 

Tha raiminaratioh and sarviea conditions of the 
artists in tha Rapartory Coiwany must ba in^rovad. 
Thara should ba an artists' hostal. Tha artists's 
strength also naads to ba inoraasad (7.85 to 7.92] 

Tha structure and pay scales of tha technical 
and supporting staff in tha Company need to ba 
raviawad in tha light of its future naads. (7.93) 

Tha 'Maghdoot' pr«nlsasr whara an open-air 
theatre is located, can ba developed into a full- 
f lodged sat-up for tha Repertory Coiqpany's 
activities. (7.94) 


Iftl, QsMLitnUoa 

Tha MSO's mamorandun of association and allied 
rules and regulations may ba appropriately amanctod 
along tha lines of tha recommendations in Section 
10 of Chapter 7. (7.96 to 7.99) 


The salary, perquisites and powers of the 
School's Director slu/uld be on par with those of 
the Directors of the Indian Institutes of 
Technology. The Director should have a minimum 
term of five years. (7.100, 7.101] 


ChszTPezson 

The Chairperson of the HSD should be a person 
of high eminence in public life who has deep 
interest in culture and particularly in drama. Me 
will be appointed by tha President of India and 
will work in an honorary capacity. (7.102] 


Chapter 8: Conelodiag^ Remarks 


While the three Akademis have dona some good 
work, their impact on the cultural scene has not 
beer, forceful. They must constantly strive to 
provide the kind of stimulation and leadership 
expected of them. The KationaJ School of Drama too 
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to onlargo Its vision and widon its 
hozisons. (9.31 

Tho Rioniborship of tho Aksdomis' Gonsrsl 
Councils, Exocutivs Boards and advisory bodies is 
ovon at prosont broad>basod, providing for tho 
inclusion of a roprosentativo cross-soetion of tho 
croativo pooplo in tho country. But tho 
contributions of the mombors aro gonorally not 
substantial. Those who accept the membership must 
put in moroi (9.4] 

The Government's function is not to organize 
culture, but to suppott and stimulate its natural 
progress, and help to preserve the cultural 
heritage of the.country. The present trend towards 
increasing the allocations of public funds for 
cultural affairs must continue. These resources 
must be invested more and more in creating and 
maintaining useful infrastructure for cultural 
activities and assisting voluntary institutions 
and individuals. (8.8, 8.9} 

Steps might be devised to improve the status 
of artists in society. (8.11] 

The alienation between education and culture 
must be remedied. Both must form an integral part 
of the development process. It is through the 
sensitivity fostered by culture that the nation can 
conguer the tendency towards intolerance and 
violence. (8.10, 8.12] 
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ibci IMocso ftdiiiliic* foraior Ciroetpr sf Art* Mnbsy 

Ac. nidd Msssdr fndiitb Oopt.# Boebiy UnU.i Msrsthi oritor* iostliAy 

sbai R. stbotisisis* MproAontAtioo of ♦srutl* (lUdrAsI, toobAy 

frotf.isblskSF SoMOIHm* Aifoctoc* soutb control Ions Cvltiirol Csntro* oAdpor 

Mwi V.V. M*illlHlr« 3*llM. IMMy tMIlStO 

alwl IMMI ttUMT. Stt}ar«ti .vUav. BMiMy 

ghea Vi*. MlwOkM, Bgltat. KMianMict* TlMe, aoMMiy 

■tet nxr taaiMtliay, Magatfcl wuw, iw»*ay 

mrnk HaaHl mtmU «rKU« gMaMy 

M. wiPa^dmn «*M. HMg. Mnalc MiK.. gaaMy 9«1«. 





M.S. tut, ifft 0t Oanttft. dtMf Ifttflc aihI VicMl #irt« |Mtriftof« 9Mmt 

CtUvcta; S4i»4H#r, m«oe 
iliiri Mmmimt CA^cwtta 

11414 Mfmhtm 9vrai*«ii# f^er^tA^ry* ^ndUn K;<«is eoi*9fv4ii 

aA#i «• 9««rii«4ry (CaXtumi. Wt«c •«n9«i 46n.# CBleutc* 

Aim A4.tMMA SmAi AAAionai »AC/«t*ry« iC^t\U)f AlAAtft;*!. ilitfAttMt OSfi^* 

iA«i i fciAl i AgAii& Aiuuusa A#«ir Mtriit«, C»i«uct« 

HNif.A4Mi A»A««* ammt, Vl6A<»Ch4ilc«ilox« ^itmk AA4r>tH;# t«fitiAik«t«f 

•A* Hem ChttkMhMAi, $*ef«C4ry a ^tft4A9r« Vtetaria MtiioiUi Mil* C4)c4<t4 

iiNri AilNMiAAtilAAA CMiMmctA, tAftAAil l#fit«r. CAUuttA 

Myii AitMW, A4At CliltUiTAi CtACtA^ C>l«{li&tA 

NA* AftttX ciMiAlliiMry, crAftA CoyAcii «f l«*»c Csiw^f 

Wk»l ^<if4Mi g>iBwAl mg yi treiit, K«l4 AAAt.«Aikyc4n 

Aa« AffyAyy OmwAati 4**^ityA ri»ri«ft«A» CAicutt* 

Akri AtMUX im« Arziec.. CaUatta 

Aluri %iAAiM Saa^ AirtXAC^ CAUutca; aIaacaA UA^CC 

Akti OaimaxaA ftA A fy A A A, AhaaA Aatar ratcikA/ CAicyKZa 
•to, itolyAAA toMHWAA^ UAratfiAR, AatiAA*; llArairy, Caicaxta 
Aluri A.a. (HtotA* OirACtAf <Cu;cur4), W.AAAAAi (Mt.s JAlCUttA 
AAAi AAMAA tolAtA, AUAIMt' thAAZrA, CaICWSIA 
Aa« A4i AApAaa. ayAleitii, CaUytZA 

Aim AmMAya tMMMA ctkAAli, laitVikrl&lx ianAbAflik 3A(N|«ktiA, Calektca 

Aim AHyAMAAtti AaXaa, chAACtTA OArAAii^ CaicuUi/ flittm«AAv.CAmo tTAUAiiArlAl AAhru MAniAuy 0 aA 6A 
kCAayyj tAphai 

illiri Vi3»y liAliiAy iangAAt RAAAarch AAaAcAy^ Cal cut t« 

Aa, A«toiX KiAAAifi» H«a 4, A«fit. oC D«nea< lUiilitAri OAAiati UAiv.« CAlftutiA; ^aaca Aritic 
Aim A, ItiiltoMiAitAi.. AiiarAcl rA«ii SSngMti CAlAttCZA 
AliAi itoaiAAi) ito:iMiAK. AUAic cmu« CaICuAU 

Aa, iliii# Higitoii A, Aycyatary# Ai StacA AeAAAAy ot DanaA, OraAa# NuAle a V;Ayai Afza 

{RaAift^ti AhacAti CalAAtta 

Ha, AimitM MitAA, ^>^491. tlrznaS Calcutta 
tom Ai A a to iA jto fcAfaAA y Ay, AanAAii writAVi Calcutta 
Ito, AUAleian^ Calcutta 

Aim torrm t«Xit« OicActer, DoAraacahan, Calcutta 
»«. X, AauAuauf a lto», DlractAr, AHaraclya iMatia rarUhad, CaleutU 
INtof,mAAinAAi iAAIi* OApe, Af lAAttuftoAtii AuAlfi^ lUblnAra ifiarati Uni a,, Calcutta 
»», AhAakaaaiiAAAa Hay cfc auAliuri, Vic# CAtACAllAf, Calcutta ^ftlv. 
ttcX.Jl^y Stoilrii lAf, tiMHan Aiicciatlon cf Kttalc> Calcutta 
Itori Imm iagr, tbeatre peraon; *achurupiHi'« Calcutta 
Aim titoAcb AAmjcii lay# art critic, caiautta 
ato 4 i y ma Aaa, ni« Circcccr^ Calcutta 
aim Atoiim iAii« fiiA dinMtj Calcutta 
lim tApt* *aa, theatre peraon« Calcutta 

am AuAciHAAceC Aeevmef theatre 'AamiiiierS Calcutta 

ito. tome AhaeAec^ daacer i cahce tcichue^ i?C4y ihaikkar CeUvre ctr., Calcutta; 

tor. A^e, AAeitoe. Cirectcrf tncian MuaciAir Calcutta 

tor. tamee nereyee Ainfii# Kaltniii writer* Calcutta; ttoeber* Halthlll hcv. id.* Ah 
ctori Aedai AiaeaCf theatre ftoraoc* Calcutta 
mm H. toriaivaaea, tharatl Tami} Saftuae* Calcutta 


CliJiMxaiiMl 

Ito. iiaaa AdfA****^* Ccaaisaioncr, Cultural hfrairt* Kaiycnd Cevt.# Cnantfigarr.; KA»etr*Alih-*JC 
Ahri r.S.mvueXia* rirtetor* Cultural hffalrc* runlae Cavt.* Chanaiearh; ttutRcer* Aua-cc 
ihrl e.i. Almii* theatre critic,chahaigarh 
ihri h.% Aaeiul, artlat, Kalka 

Ac. A.fc. tom* rruetpAi* CAut,,CAilcec ter Aovc. Chandlcarfl 

At« A.d, iiatteehaiye, Chclteah# Cha/*dtearh Ut LHAf Prof.cf Art Mitterv^Fufijae Univ.#Chahdicarh 

Ahti A. A. AMtti* rrlhcipal, Csvt. CdlicgA at Architecture* Chancigarn; art critic 

ilm deretiider toutoa. runiabl Kala SangaM* ChAhdlgarh 

Akarl yafdihea chApre^ anltt* Chandigarh 

Atori Aaeieder Bame. 'Aerah hichardi hafigAChch** NAfiali 

Aeri Auededlh toiepali, 'Aci HiAtn** AAdala 

Aim X.A. CIliUta, lAcfAtary. runlae AAA* Cl»anelgarh 

•tori iuaaal cue# artint* Antitaar 

At, A.il. tiaeidl, »a 4 i 1 * Dipt, cl Arta* PuhlcA fnlv.* Chandigarh ^ 

Aim Aihech d. Aup4e# directar» (AR## Culture, etc.;* VT Qavt.# Chandigarh; ftoetotr* $liA»CC 
Ahai mtoit Heaeia* tualeian* .^aicrtotia 

aim tee^t lieir, Directer, iCuiturci* MarycnA Cert.* Chapdigarfi 

Hi. AAijih iAi)i. ieerdtary ftcurliw * Cultural# Au&}ab Govt.# Chandigarh 

toe. fdmille Aaitoi* director, ucrth tend Cultural Cdhtre# fatlala 

ibci iAAdwACi idiia. Haryana LCi R4ia rtandai# ftanl^.dargarh 

A*, iiagli leaf# Serretary.# S'UhiiC UM, Chandigarh 



M«. iteclhur lUpil«, music 4 arts critic, Chandigarh 

Ka. SuriiMdlar K4pil«, Patiala Gha-rana Sangaet Academy, Patiala 

Dr. Itaoi Balhir iCaur, Head, Dept.of Indian Theatre, Punjab Unlv., Chandigarh 

Prof.Jmtiader siagh KhsAiui, Presiaent, 'Saptak Cult. Society*, Chandigarh 

Phrl Marjeoean Khosla, music critic, Chandigarh 

Shri Jai Lai, folk artist, Jlnd 

Shri Voaraadra Mahdiratta, 'Abhlnet*, Chandigarh 

Dr. Aoll Karula, Head, Music Dept., Punjabi Unlv., Patiala 

M«. Nirmal Mlmml, Director,Indian Council for Punjabi Arts, Chandigarh 

Ms. Ixs Pando, Dept, of English, Pubjab Unlv.,Chandigarh 

Dr. Puvarehs Paul, artist, Chandigarh 

8hri rash Paul, Reader, Dept, of Musio* Punjab Unlv., Chandigarh 
Shri Aditya Prakaah, President, Punjab LKA, Chandigarh 
Ma. Kaelkamal Puri, music, dance 4 theatre critic, Chandigarh 
8hri Milki sum, "Adi ManchAmbala Cantt. 

Skri Paadit Pula Pjmi, folk artist, Sonepat 

Ikri Bhupiodar Singh Saighal, Secretary, Chandigarh UT SA 

Shrl Quisar Singh Sandhu, Secretary, Punjab Arts Council, Chandigarh 

Dr. Bhupindar Shaakal, Dept, of Music, Punjab Unlv., Chandigarh 

SKri C.5. Sindra, Hony. Director, Punjabi Natak Academy, Chandigarh 

Shri Xhaajit Singh, Lecturer in Punjabi, Govt. College, Mohal^ 

Shri t. Gurahsraa Singh, Chandigarh; founder, Amritsar Natak Kala Kendra; Member, 5WA-GC 

Dr. Bareharan Singh, President, Punjab SNA, Chandigarh 

Shri Rulwanh Singh, Dept, of Culture, UT GovtChandigarh 

Shri Malkiat Singh, fine arts critic, Chandigarh 

Shri Manphool Singh, folk artiste, Jlnd 

shri Harittder Singh, folk artiste, Chandigarh 

Ma. Hoolm Man Singh, Punjabi Theatre, Chandl-iarh 

Shri Pra» Singh, artist, Chandigarh; Member, LKA'^GC 

Dr. tiaghubir Singh, Secretary, Punjab SA, Chandigarh 

Shri tejindar Singh, Secretary (Education), Punjab Govt., Chandigarh 

Shri 8. Shir Singh, artist, Chandigarh 

Shri s.p. Singh, Director, Punjab Folk Theatre, Chandigarh 

Shri V.jr. Singh, Director, Govt. Museum 4 Art Gallery, Chandigarh 

Prof.Kiaaar Verna, Dept.of Indian Theatre, Punjab Unlv., Chandigarh 

Shri Ved Prekaah Venue, artist, Chandigarh 

Shri Xaavar Vidrohi, Director, 'Lok Kala Manch', Chandigarh 

Me. Daisy Walla, Punjab Nritya Academy, Patiala 


GUMAHJIII 

Shri Wuruddln Aimed, puppet artist 4 Instructor, GuwahaCi 

Prof«7afassul All, Secretary, Assam Acad, for Cultural Relations, Guwahati 

Dr. Ma. Vizmal Penbha bardaloi, Assamese writer', Guwahati 

Dr. D.I. Baroeah, Vice-Chancellor, Guwahati Unlv,, Guwahati 

Shri A.C. Bareoah, artist, Guwahati 

Shri B. Baxtia, Secretary (Culture), Assam Govt., Guwahati 
Ma. Pathika Deh Barua, folk music, Tripura 
Ma. Fratina Faade Dab Barua, Guwahati; Assamese folk music 
ihrl Satya Praaad Barua, playwright, actor, director 

Shri V.C. Bhattaeharjen, Secretary, 'Nepathya Matri Nibas*, North Buddharghat, Tripura 
Shri Tripurendra Bhomik, Principal, Govt .Music College, Agartaia; Member, SNA-GC 
Or. Lakahednandan Bora, Assamese writer, Jorhat 
Ma. Zadira P.F. Bora, dancer, Guwahati 
Shri Fadm Boragohaia, artist, Guwahati 

thri W.L. Chakraearhy, Secretary, Tripura Folk Cultural Instt., Agartala 

Shri Sarat Chethia, I,ecturer, Govt. College of music, Guwahati 

Jhri Bari chatri. Organising seczetary, Nepali Sahitya Parishad, Guwahati 

Shri L.B. chatri. President, Nepali Sahitya Far!shad, Guwahati 

Or. Jogaah Dee, Assamese writer, Guwahati; Member, SA-GC & Assamese Adv. Bd. 

Shri G.F. Dee, Director (Culture), Guwahati; Member, $NA-GC 
Dr. Blzendranath Datta, Head, Folklore Dept., Guwahati U.nlv. 

Shri Bitya Dutta, writer (poet, lyrics), Guwahati 

Shri Geiah Gogol, Member, 'Nablk-Natya aikash Kendra', North Lakhimpur 

Shri Ak'uiluaaede Ck>ewaeii, Assamese writer, Guwanati; Member, SA-GC 4 Assamese Adv. Bd. 

Dr. XeshevaneiMla Dev Coawani, Head, Dept, of Assamese, Dibrugarh Unlv. 

Shri trafslia Datta (SaaweMi, folklorist. Guwahati 
Dr. suafaii Oeawwi, l:iflaywrlght, actor, Guwahati 

Shri wabiui imeeeiB, Secretary, 'Nabik-Natya Bikash Kendra', North Lakhimpur 
Shri KiMuur Bhaeker Kendeli, Principal. Govt. College of music Guwahati 
Shri Chesterfield Kh folk music, Meghalay? 

Shri Senwui Tepgey Lepche, vy. S)sector, Dept, of Cultural Affairs, Gangtok; Member, SNA-CC 
IShri J,C. Mejhi, Staticn Director, AIR, Agartala 

Shri T.Qi MsXetMi, Joint Scarotary, Nepal I Sanitya Parishad, Guwahati 

Dr. S.a, Nsndi, Director, Anth rope loglea I Survey of India N£I Station, Shillong 
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«h«i E^nukd S«er*tiity« Hymp«l ThMtrlcal Groupt Mill long 

•hjri Oopol ■•li*4uc »oud«I, Lie. Socrot^ry, NopoXl Sohityo Parlshod, Guwohaei 

Shiri ft.G, »lui^Ak«»« Oljoccor, Rympol Thoaerlcal Group, Shillong 

Shiri lisoB It. thookM, muolcion; ox-lf^octor# AIR# Guwohotl 

>rof,OopiBiur«y«n irndhaA# Prosfdone# Nopal! Sahltya Farlshad# Shillong 

ihxi R.X. Rojoooltt# arc!St# Guwahaci 

shrl clMkliifi io-jhlM^o# Spl.Officor (Puppotry) Dope, of Culturo# GuoahaCi 
Shri totiah RojAhotnif ntuaiclan# Shillong 

No. E.D. Roohuag# Joint Socrotary (Art « Culturo)# SDikim Govt., Gangtok 
lluri R.S.' Rooaagluaio, Sr. Rotoa^ch Of floor# Tribal Roaoareh Inatt.#Aizawal 
Shri bnlai Roy, Dopo^y Socrotary, Popt. of Culturo#Guwahatl; thoatro parson 
Ma. Dipkha Saha, arfiat, Agartala 

Shri Sipttl ICaiiti Raha# Tripura Govt. Muaaum, Agartala? Hombor# LfCA-GC 
No. fooralaa Saikia# thoatro parson# Guwahatl 
Skri Raahavair Saikia# ^Yincipal, 'Sangoat Satra'# Cuwahati 
•hai OacBott SaagHa# fblk music & danca, Noghalaya 

Skri Xvon Maatia Si»o/, Haad# Oopt. of Khasi, N.C.Hill Univ«, Shillong? Mombar# SA-GC 
ikai R.x. Riagaoa, Station Diractor# AIR, Guwahaci 

Skai M.G. Nakadwip ilagk# fermor Chairman, Aaaam Hanipuri Kala Akadomi, Silchar 
Skai R.f. Rinka# Commissionor t Sacratary (Cultural, Maghalaya Govt., Shillong 
ikai IttoklX RuoMy? Rinka, Vice-Chairman, Assaim Manipur! Kala Akadami, Sllchar 
Na. Arckana Takk4aa, Puppet artist 4 instructor, Cuwahati 
Rkai fhaBi Taiukdar, playwright/thaacro director# Cuwahati 
Skai R. Tiwaai, Director# Tripura Rabindra Parishad 


mOMMJMD 

Da. R.V.V. Ryyaa# Socrotary (Education)# Andhra Pradesh Govt., Hyderabad 

Skai K. AnandoM, organiser# performing arts, Hyderabad 

PaoR.G.R. Aaoaa# Doan# faculty of Social'Sciences, Hyderabad Univ.# 

Skai Gepaiaaj Skett# folk/tribfl dance guru, Hyderabad 
Da, Epyi She ■■anno, Telugu*writer, Hyderabad 

faof.Na. Rairengaa Oepelaaetiuiio, musician; Head, Music Dept.# Telugu Univ., Hyderabad 

MO. SoBoti Koookoi, Hoad of Doptt.o^iDance# Hyderabad Univ.# Hyderabad 

•kai X. Lonmo Oevd# artist; Reader in Painting, Hyderabad Univ., Hyderabad 

Skai A.X. xaioiMui# Prof. 4 Arciatlc Director# TKP Theatre Znatitute# Hyderabad 

tMf.lk. XaiohnaBwrti, Vice-Chancellor, Hyderabad Univ.#Hyderated; Hember,SA-GC 4 Telugu Adv.Rd. 

Da. V. Kaiohttoowoiiy, Central Inst.of English 4 Foreign Languages, Hyderabad 

Da. Antiea Meessaift, Urdu Writer# Hyderabad 

Da. X/ Rivaaeiso Miiaty, Rr. jistrar# Telugu Univ., Hyderabad 

Rkai Reayo Raokoek, resident artist# Centre for Cellular 4 Molecular Biology, Hyderated 
Rkai R.V, Paaood, Director (Culture), Andhra Pradesh Govt., Hyderabad 
Rkai R. Rojeiok, artist, 'Siddipet; MeuBber# LKA-GC 
Shari R.X. Roju, artist, Hyderabad; Nember# Lka-GC 

Da. Vocoaojo Xiiiiek:ci»kne, dance guru; President, Perini International, Hyderated 
Da. Naoduai ReaokriokBomookoxyo,Chairman,Official Languages Commiasion, Hyderabad 
Da. R.R.X. Appe Boo, Prof, of Perf. Arts, Hyderabad Univ., Hyderabad 
Skai V. Keadoi Xoo, Director, Telugu Akademl, Hyderabad 

Rkai N. Xoteeweao Roe, Lacturor in Tolugu,Women's College, ChiralafNember SA-GC 4 Telugu Adv.Rd. 
Da. ARkiii XriokBo Roe, Reader, Deptr. of Theetre Arts, Andhra Univ., Waltair 
Da. Xbovoaojii iroa>*eiymko Xoe, Editor, 'Trivenl', Hachilipatnam 

Rkai teaodo Moaoeisdio Xoe, dance exponent, Eluru; Member, Andhre Univ. Academic Council 
Rkai t.V. Xoo, Secretary (Culture), Andhra Pradesh Govt., Hyderabad 
Rkai DevmXopoUi Xomooujo Xoe, President, Andhra Saraswat Pari shad, Hyderabad 
faoR.XemdopoUi Reehogiai Xoe, Artist Emeritus, Hyderabad; Member, SNA-GC 

Rkai Telle Veaketeowexe Xee#musician;Head,Instruments Dept.,Telugu Univ.,Hyderabad;Meiiiber S)IA-(X: 
Da. C. Noaeyeoe Roddy, Vice-Chsncellor,. Telugu Univ,, Hyderabad 
Rhri B.t. Reddy, artist, Hyderabad; Member LKA-GC 

Da. M.R. Rppe Row# Nuzvtd; Ex-Vice-Chancellor# Andhra Univ.; Chairman Telugu Akademi 
Stg. Committee for Acad. Matters 

Taef.M. Nogobkuokoeo Roame, Prof. In Theatre Arts# Hyderabad Univ. 

Xaef.V.R.R. Reotay# Central Inat. of English 4 Foreign Languages, Hyderbadt 
Rkai Meekele Chioeo RetyemureyoBo# musician, Hyderabad 

Rkai V. VoiktiBtkem, Head, Deptt. of History, Univ. Col. of Arts, Osaanis Univ., Hydetebbd 
Da. Bitttt Veaketeoiioaltt, Head# Folk Arts Deptt.# Telugu Univ.# Secunderebad 
Rkai veletl VeaketeeweaXn# musician# Hyderabad 

Rkai R.K. Vexmo# Director# Central Inat. of English 4 Tpreign Languages# Hyderabad 


DffHAL 


Rkai X. Abui# Kabul Naga exponent# Imphal 

Rkai Logoi&dra Aaembem# theatre director. Imphal; Member# Adv. Com., Kathak Kendra 
Rkai X. Ckubo, Asst. Director (Culture), Nagaland Govt.# Kohlma 
Rhri Doikke# Jawaharlal Nehru Manipur! Dance Academy# Imphal 





Mur. JHijiMMki iRiphal 

Mi. 9«^i, forfiArly or jnkqa, Xmohi; 

fiMMitvviAMJih* Dool# Ho«d, CUiilCil HiAlpuri ri«»c*, JNMDA Inphii 
:«•. tf.K, Uwri* XmphAl UC.l; K«aib#r« AOv, Com,, JK>!7A 

Mo. T, Dovi, mufleUn* tffppal 

Mi, KaajMio i* .mutleion, 

Sl»ri KatMii, v:cv»r;nelp«i# vNMOA, 

ilifi iOmiU, Mac trlMit, Xmphal 

fiof.ie.jf. NoHftlot VjLoo*ChancolIor, ***nlpvt »rnlv,, tmphai 

Sluri Mgooa MaM»o4 i«c?ocasy K^JUuro)/ Minlput Govt,,Ipphal; Mombor# A4v. Coea*, iXtmDA 
iMi «.«. »tiya«opoiM^Of oonco Impital 

•iri 9wmm»9^iuiM »oar, A7t;»t, xiApiui 
liiiri MlU. Mae triboi, Impnol 

Pi. a^oMliiiiievo ShoKM, Consor Frincipa:, Oevt. Myals CaUw* tnohal 
iMipi A«iia m«boa* PMm, Huall Ulonp Manipur Thaafta, ^Apbal 
Fpe€.A, lEuaaa ahuiM, Manipurl wricar# Ijirphal; Mambai:. Maaipurl Mv. Bd., fa 
•Hal XMar^aMt ffcauM i, •mMD Acadaffty, tnphaX 

Hiai fAyap ikatfia. Chairman. Maftlpur PlXm Oavtlapmanx Corpa*# laphal 

•tipi faacliaad gkmstm. Maripuri danea acholar, Xaphal 

Pluri A.R. aaha«te .JNMDa, Ipphali Maatoar, Mv. cos., Jma 

»k. u%aa timoh, Frirelpal, JKMDA, Imphal; MaaBar, A4v. Caa.#J»MDa 

ftiri twmm Manipur! writar, Xmphal 

•hai Bra^wifM. fiafh, Manipur Ja^di Marupt^Xaphal 

Mira t. UMdap iAuali, Saeratary, Manipur nata Xa}# Aaadamy, Imphal; Mambar, SNA-CC ft 
A 0 V, Com., jmmhf tNA-^Ci tii«* 6 C ft Manipur! A«lv,M, 

AMI ol^raa AaapA, fauratary, Sanpaac Xaia fanpaii. Inphal 
fiat f. tbtaaiMifc aiapk, tHaatra diractar* Saiphal 

iAri te^aadpi fiafli, faeracary. Mah«rol iahitya ftmi Saaici# Zaphal 
aopi Papal finali, suf lea lop lac# Zaphal 

aap* Pour eiiaadra Oiraecor#. Faepl#*» Muaaua# lUJiehliip 

ilMri A, ^ayanAaiidra BiafA# Manipur 1 arltar# XiipliaX; MaaAar* Manipur! Adv, Bd.# fA 
Bliri B.B# dAala:li« ilapAy Fraaldant# M^nipuri iahltya nriahad# Xiphiial 
fh. raaaadra BiiMPi# Saeratary# Nanlppri saBUya farUhad* laa^hal 
Blurl Balidaaaa BiimA# auaician; JMMOA# ZaddAl 

BliPi «# HaiiiMiUal BlafA# tMaaira dlraccar# Xnphaii itaMBar^ Ada, ca«« 4mm 

mrni m, nmimmMi4m Bla#i# Manipur! uritar# XavAai; NaMtaar^.Ada, Can,# JMNBA 

99mi.ms§m4tm BiaiAr Oatn. Bape# af Dipliah# l^inipur Oniu## Xnpiial 

pApi lM«al}aa BiapA# nuaiOiati# Inphal 

BAk Mapal ilapii# saerad Aoaka racitatlan anpanam# Xaphal 

BAal B, MUaAaaAa Xamar Bacracary: Manipur Uata Bala Acadaop# tpphal 

ttiri B, talMi BiifA# amateiar.# Inphal 

flAri fatiAai BftafA# JBNBA# inphal 

PA. tciAaaA BiapA# Piraecar ft Canvaner, Adv, Caa.# Jauaharlal Bahru Maniparl Danna Auadanty, 
inphal; Mitihar# Nanipuri Ana. Bd,# fA 
ipjri M.P. triyaAiata BftnpA# aftiat# Znp»ia! 

SKri Baiiaadaa iiath# Mathaibl Hacya Nandal# Xnphai 
Praf.BaaAlr Biwalk, totmi faeracary ICdueariefi Cultural# Xnphai 
aiuri «• fhyiin Ba nda r BAn#t# artUt# Znphal 

fart A, amataadra BinfA# Nanipurl rrltar# Znphalj Manbar# Manipuri Ada, Bd,# fA 
BAvi B. Baaanaaft BlafA# Mtnipuri writar# Inphal; lianatr# fA«OC ft Manipuri Ada. Bd, 

BHri IAmiU dla«A# JMMCA# Xnphai 

•paf.tA. fanAi BinfA# faeratary# Arts foeiaty# Xnphai; ManAat# ^XA-dC 
•Ari AtiiAan Bliaataadfa# playurifht# inphal 

lArl iatan lAiyan# chaatra diraetar# Xnphai;fa.nar Oiraetor# vatioiial Sehaai of prana#xai# Dalhi; 
Nanbar# fXlA-dC 

Bhri «#e. ya a gAra # thaacra diraetar# Xnpoal 
iAri MnAa w a t appa# thaacra diraetai# Xnphai 


JUJtim 

pp. trahanh ntur, rraftidant# Bajaathan Sanltya Ahftdanl# Udaipur 

aAai PaviaA pAadaai, urlcar# Bihanar 
flAPi Ahami HuMnai# thaatra pnraofi# Udaipur 

ihri tedaadra fliaahav BAatt,Hindi uritur# jaurnaiiat#Jaipur;Manbar#SA-CC ft halftftthari ftdv.fd. 

BAai y.A, CAakuhoaray# Oiraetor of Arehsaaiafy ft Muaauna# Aa^fthan Cavt.# Jaipur 

BAvi A«B. CAatala# Additional Dlroetar# Hoot tona Cultural Centro# Udaipur 

iiUi BvPi CAatarvadft# thaatra paraan, Jaipur 

BAfA Plilp ilaph ChauAan# artlat, Jaipur 

BAri P.P. Chayal# artist# Udaipur 

PAri A.P. Paa# raundar Olractar# Maharaia fauai HanaiAfii NuaatrR# Jaipur 
•Ari Pl^ay Ban Patl;n# Aalastnanl urltar; Aupayan fanfthan# ioiunda 
•r. Panoan# Maad# Oapt. al Urdu# SajauthaA Univ,# Jaipur 
lAri B.P, PanhtA# artUt. Jaipur 
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iltfi l i nt Hit toeUl 4 ^trMftrcIi Cifttr*, 

ik«i taiMMi, ptitHtiflit, iJatpitr 

iM Ml IHitaMi MUrCMlMfi,«4j4nlwn iiii* JMlhpariftoiMr^ Sti <tc, iMiiit mim 
9kH Mifcii vrit«r« J4i|Mr 

M* IPH ppiMvi, l>lr*et«r. SiMtyi lUJifthffi Vliyi^CH, Utaipur 

Mil Mlil ttiikivi.fHfMKtMir In MPt ft!kl«%ritt;9l r«ctorf'ivpayir. 

•irttRii; stR^fiC 

MMii IM Mi# iieui iHrk 4 tomtirch tUMii 

iMl IMiii|4 XAt^« Oiptt. ♦ XR4*iR Cultu?#. ilnlv*, J4 ipuf/muRtt rR#«*rchit 

MMr# 5NA-^ 

ilwi MilH*# iteiRttR piriOA« jAlptir 

iMi MmIm MiAmi tNiatr* produetr.^ Mt. Abw ^ 

Miti rnMmfp SierdiRry ttdueRtlen), M5ii»v^iif. 1 ^ 4 ipur 

Mr! iliwti) MftlHHr# thdiert prdduciir# dix«»cearf J«lrar 

ititi Vi Say W i tin i t # Hdii«« Drami Mpc/, iajiatMn Unw«/Jaipur 
M* c.i. Niblui# Nddd^ P4c;ulcy *df r;n« Arta, ia^RSthir. Uriiv;, J«lpu{ 

IMi liiMM WiiMi# dttin# 'Jaipur 

Bt« VII* Hi ii dwi Ri# Sdctitaty# Pl)44^h4R SihUya Ak4ft««if Vdaiau; 

AMi titiii tiAdtid* •ctl«p# ;44krii«« 

MMi tiSSMi thiittd paradh; Jodhpur 

•Nnk VP# ppiii# artist# Jaipur 

Up. MM MjliMM# tperatary, Aa^asthan itA# Jpphpwr 

ilici f t. MiiMNi* Sdcrptary fCultural# iaXasthaa Covt *, Jaleur 

MfA isppiM tip#! Spfips# artist. Jaipur 

Mri MUihphMi ialipi# Olractor# Maharaja fauai Hansihpn M«isau:!t. J.^pur 
M* A. Mipi# fpriwr MPad# 0«pt, pf Music# Jodhpur Univ. 

Mri W. Mlidirf choaArp dlroator# Jaipur 

Md W iipom# idprotary# Hajaschaa tM# Jaipur 

M* W. Mump# Oapt, of Art# tanasthali viayapoath* Banapinail 

Mrt M p pA ik ippili# artist# Mdalpur 

Mii MMi tiPfii ib a fcp pp k # artist# Jaipur 

Mipi liMtr BiPill# Vl«p*etiaiiniian# kajastnaR SNA# Jodhpur; ChalrmaR. AajastRaR Cnapta.?; 

iRdUs PPPplP's thaatro Alaoclation 
Mi tPl AlPfli# artist* Udaltvr; W ppbar# UlA*6e 

iPpVfppiildipaPd tipAPf VI cp*eMn«PiiPr# Rajas tass Ur Ivors Uv# Jaipur 
Hitl M.li# iliPMs 'MmMMp^# artist# Jaipur; Mapoor# lka«cc 
M# •##« ippMiypyo# Asipoiatp trpf«« Dogu# of Paintinp# Sukhadia VrIv## Cdalpwr 
Msi Vbi trpsidpftt# iajastRaRi Ahasha Sahitya a ianakriti Aeadopy# Jaipur 

Mii MMit^ Vija y p ppfi fi# ortist# Jaipur 



ilipi MmMmmt Mplilo MMi# NlRdl writsrr Hiadi fahltya iapppian# AiUliapad 

Mi MMit ipppti# artist; 'ihilpr # Kanpur 

Mri V#ll# Apiplor thpstro pPrsoR; Kditoi# rtsips of India# t'aauu 

Mn VM* MMiopot* SodioR Xnstituto of ToorroIom'# R*Rpur 

nisi Vi# MokA # prihPipal# Oovt# coiiooo of Art# tuokRou 

Mii ip) lipptio# thpattp pprspR# tucknou 

MH V#f # Mwp# thaifiMR# VF iiA# LuokROu 

Mkii Midi AMpMi# prtiat# tuokiipu 

tip* Mmp MM^# CAaIrppriPR# Ut UtA# iuekRpw; Usppor# UU~cc# npu Doih^ 
Mi aiMi MomII# flap Arts Oppt«« OAV CpIIppp# Kaapur 
iM iapkPpi MM* tlwatrs «#orkpr; 'ikjiit*# Kanpu' 

Mii iupKp)yp f i p fc dplt MdM* Oirotttpr# AiiahAlM tfussus 

Mri V iipy oi M»i# Oirpctor# Doordarshaa# laiekRou 

Mii Vi# iapppp# Mtkaodo Cpiippp pi Musie# tucknpu 

Mi MpM MpM* ^AkarolMii*# iuckosH 

Mi i* Mpmi# iporptary# up ttA# iuckaou 

Mi M IMtMi# artist# tuokasu 

Mi i.e# ipilPi# artirt# tuekRou 

Muii MM IMpp Nsppi# iifpotpr# AkashuaRl# UiokRou 

Mr. MUM tspppA MsM# thatkaadp COllasp of itusie# iuokapu 

Mi MUMp MM MsM# jouraaiUt# Utekaou 

is. MMIs MsM# pprf* arts orltlo# tuoksou 

M. Vidpa Mmp MsM# vii9p«ciiaRPilor# iasiii Vldyapaath# Varanasi 

Mi MsuM MM# soerstary icuiturol* tff Mt## Luskaoui uss isr# tM-ie 

iM Msi%lPi MM« liiRdi orltpf# taiciiRSU 

fM MpM Mfsir* iscrotary# tit SiA# tuskapu 

Mi Mmmt MpM# iiPdl uritar# Luckaso 

Mii Miipsii >IM* artist# Uskaovi N sspsf# iiiA«« 

M« issBPM Apsis# MtkssdP Csltsps sf Husit# ittekosp 
Mii MMIlsfc# Jouraailat# tuokasp 
Mii i.P# ppskpii« Oirsdtsr# Miadi iapstaaa# iaekasu 
iMf.MPiyi MkliMiisikr* tksatrs psrssa; ^Aarpss*. Kanpur 
Msi Msp ispspp# tkpstrs ssrsoa; *Abtaau* > KsajpuK 
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Dr. K.N. Lucknow; folk art9 

fkri D.D.x. ^ukla, Olractor, £thno9raphic 4 Folk Cultura Sociacy, LuckfA)w 

•hrl B.S. Shokla, funsar Dlractor (CuUura), UP Govt., Lucknow 

aiirl Sbrila) Bhukla, Kindi wrltar, Lucknow 

Shrl iaajMV tikroria, amateur theatre worker, Kanpur 

Dr. Be&aaieli Sinyh, Bhatkande College of Music, Lucknow 

thri Soethaseraa Blngli, masic critic, Lucknow 

Shri S. iiaghal, artist; 'Kala Bharati , Lucknow 

Bhri D.P.aiahe, Director (Culture), UP Goyc., Lucknow 

•hri t.G. treekaade, artist, Lucknow; elected Member, LKA-GC 

AKri K.V. friwmstawa, Dlractor, North Central Zone Cultural Centre, Allahabad 

•hri S.O. Trieedi, Director. Lucknow Museum 

Ahri Predeep Dpedhyeya, journalist, Lucknow 

Me. Aaita VeiM, journalist, Lucknow 


MADRAS 

Akri J. AttXtea AXi, Cholamandal Artists' Village, Madras 
Phri K.M. AdineoXas, artist, Madras 

shri 0. .AajaneyuXu, writer 4 journalist, Madras; Associate Editor, 'TRIVF.NI' 

Ahxi Cyrix Aatheny, Director (Culture), Pondlchery, Govt. 

Ahxi A.A.K Bheretl, 'lUkklya Cnlntanal', (lit. asscn.), Madras 
Ahri A.B. Aheekarea, Kon'y. Secretary, LKA's Regional Centre, Madras 
Sh.ri A. Bhewenlehenker, artist, Madras; Member, LKA*GC 

•hri SiXemboXi ChelXeppaa, Chairman, Tamil Valarchl Kazhagam (State SA), Madras 
Dr. Veapettl chlMkeaetyaai, dance guru; fo unde r-01 rent or, Kuchlpudi Art Academy, Madras 
Ahri C. Oekehlnamooxthy, artist. Govt. College of Arts 4 Craftsv. Madras; elected member of LKA-GC 
BArl v.t. Ohenaajeyea, dancer; Director, 'Bharaca Kalanjali', Madras; 'Abhal' (Association of 
Bharatanatyam Artists of India) 

Aluri Aoli OeruveXe, Saralas' Art Centre, Madras 
Ms. Geetm Doctor, art critic, Madras 

skri T.v. GopeXskrishiuMi, musician; Secretary, Classical Musicians' Forum, Madras 
Ahri Aoiomob Bowie, Haaras Musical Association, Madras 
Prof.Joseph Jjtmee, Art Centre, Madras 

Me. A.A. Jeemhx, Director, Kuppuswami Sastri Research Inst., Sanskrit College, Madras; 

Member, Sanskrit Adv. Bd., SA 
Ahri B.V. Jaaekirem, artisL, Madras 

Ahri XeXgudi Jayaremaa, musician; Secretary, All India Classical Musicians' Asscn., Madras 

Ahri A. Xenniappan, artist. Govt. College of Arts 4 Crafts, Madras; elected Member, LKA-GC 

Ahri A. Kriahnamvrthy, Regional Secretary, Sahltya Akademl's Regional Office, Madras 

shri X.V. Krlshnamirthy, Tamil Isal Sangam, Madras 

Ahri X. Xrishaeewwmi, Federation of Saohaa, Madras 

Dr.- v.c. XttXexkdeiewM^, Vice-Chancellor, Anna University, Madras 

Ahri DiXip XiBuar, Tami.l writer, Madras 

Ahri Adyer X. LeJtahManwn, dance guru; Director, 'Bharata Choodamanl' Madras 

Ahri B.A. Manoher, ramil theatre, Madras 

Ahri BeedeX MeetieX, musician, Madras 

Ahri Oeeths Mehm, 'Sakshi' gallery, Madras 

Ahri K. Aeakers Meaoa, 'Kalakshetra', Madras 

Ahri C.V. Varasimheer Cbntributirtg 'Editor, 'Sruti',Madras;former Cnef de Cabinet,UN Organisation 
Ms. Ihagye*'M-<dras Players', Madras 
Ahri B.M. NermyaMs, music critic, Madras 

Ahri Awai Metersjaa, Sacretary (Culture), Tamil Nadu Govt.; Vice-Chairman, Ovia N'lnkalal Kuthu 
(State LKA), Madras 
Am. Palaeiappsft, artist, Madras 

Ahri T.A. Parthaserethy, Secretary, Music Academy, Madras; music 4 dance critic 
Prof.9.V. Parthasaraty, Head, Music Dept., Annamalai Univ., Annamaialnagar 
Ahri V. Pattahhiraman, Editor, 'Sroti', Madras' 

Dr. IMi. Periakaruppaa, Prof, of Tamil, Madurai Kamaraj University, Madurai; Hembt SA-GC £ 

* Convenor, Tamil Adv. Bd. 

Ma. fhaaXa Priya, Director, South Zona Cultural Centre, Thanjavur 

Ahri V.A. Xaghawaa, 'INA Theatres', Madras; formerly Kon'y.Member Secretary,Tamil Nadu lyal Isai 
Nataka Manram; Member, SNA-GC, *New Delhi 

Me. Attdheraai Baghupathy, dancer; President, 'Sree Bharatalaya', Madras; Member SNA-GC 

shri B. Ram, Associate Editor, THE HINDU, Madras 

Ahri V. Ramachaadraa, Secretary, Indian Fine Arts Society, Madras 

Ahri f.V. Bamakriahaam, Tamil writer, Madras 

Dr. M. RaaMiewaav, Tamil theatre, Madurai 

Me. Aharaa Appa Bae, 'The Gallery', Madras 

Or. X.K. XudhraA, President, 'Hudra theatre Group', Madras 

Me. T. Rukakiai, musician; All India Classical Musicians' Asscn, Madras 

Ahxi VashuvQor Aawsraj, dance guru, Madras 

Or. P. Mathew AaaaeX, Director of Education, Pondlchery Govt. 

Ahri M. Aankeran, Tamil theatre, Madras 

Or. Ms. A. Aeetha, Head, Oeptt. of Indian Music, Madras Un\v. 
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Sh*ijs6iigh«8tmdar»aa, Principal, tatmil Nadu Govt. Music Coiie-cje, Madras 
aiiijei T*». si<idi5Alij!i^g&i4i2i, Tamil writer; Member, SA-GC r Tamil Adv"^ cJd, 

Me. AajeXl SljrcKx:, art critic, Madras' 

Me. SiveeenJcari, Tamil writer, Madras 

£hri SC. Sreenivaeulu, artist ; art directnor, KalaJtshecra College of Fine Arts,Madras;Meir.»«r, LKA.~GC 

,$hjri 3. Srir»ie%», Tamil Isai Sangam, ■ Madras 

Shri C, Suhrmpettiaua, Madras; ftmer Ministerjr Govt, of India 

Dr.. Me, 9a<bui StjJbriiieeayaM, dancer s research scholar, Madras 

iOkxl OmslAl sn»dbix«.TKs.j, Madras Philharmonic and Choral Society, Madras 

S2tri D&anal SifiueinatlMin, Tamil theatre, Madras 

JOudL J* Thyagaxej&n' ('A*okaiaitrast"), Tamil writer, Madras 

Sikci Xueswickodi V«l4y%£zkathi»n, tin^sician; Thyaga brahma Mahotsava Sad ha. Than javur ' 

Mm. tf,1«. Vetfimtibi^taKturiy musician? Rishl Valley School, Hadanapalle 

Sfesl T.T. V&Mu, President, Music Academy, Madras; Kewber, SWA-GC; industrialist 

Dr. K. V«avkat:a*ubr®mariian, Vice-Chanc'elior, Pondlchery University 

Shri PoornwA Viswaimthan, Tamil theatre, Madras 

Ms. Chit re Vitfweswaxsit, dancei, Madras 

Shri R. TMgnarwfcMA, Secretary, 'Krishn.a Cana Sahha', Madras 


ICEW DELHI 

Urn, 3««aiM Adhik^kry, student, ;^SD 

Shri Ana*id. Kuauir Aggarw*!, artist; elected Memoer. LKA-GC 
Mit. Juaal A11 jij3ur, 'Theat.re & T\ Associates" 

Dr. • ■ lfi*;»iir Allana, thtr. director; 'Thtr. & TV Associates"; Member, Adv. Com., Kathak Kendra 
Prof.M.S.AgwMni, Vice-Chancelicr, Jawaharlal Nehru Univ. 

3h*ri Akhiloahwnir, "Vaidahi. Samiti" DarDhariga 
i&hri FaIxmI iLik»&i, theatre pai'son; 'Ruchika' 

0r. ifcalk it».j Aaumd, English writer; former Chairrian, LKA. 

Shxi D.R. Jbnkur, Assoc. Prof, cf Tht.r. Arch., N3D 
Dr. iU»g»n*y«ki Ayy^bgar, .muslcoloqis'ti, Madras 
3hri iUa Copal Bajaj, Prof, of Acting, ?^$D 

Shxi S. BMviwant, Secretary, Fec.erstlon of Indian Publishers 
E4«. Ofctar» BMokAr, Assoc. Prof, of Acting, Voice i Speech, N'SD 
Mm. Blndii BMtm, Director, Trade Fair Authority of India 
Shri KaAjit. Eawm, artist 

Shri Shasa Sund«r Bh«g«t, Secretary, All™India Fine Arts & Craft.-s Society 

Mat. Duha Bhagat, formerly Member, SNA-GC 7/1363-88) and fixecutive Board ri9S3~86,’ 

Ma. Hnxmu Bbaodaxi, Hindi writer 
Shri Vlnod Bhardwaj, art critic 

Ma, Banna Bharatraia, President, Shriram Centre for Art s Culture 

Mm. Shiala Bhatia, Oirectdr, ’relhi Art Theatre", formerly Head, Dept, of Acting, NSD 
Dr, ft.K, Bhattacharya, Chairmar., Sahitya Axademi; Bengali writ=^c 
Shri )5uiiua«ahwar Broota, artist, 'Trlvenl Kala Sangam" 

Shri Koiaaah chandar, theatre fciitic 

Ma. Chandralekha, dancer s choreographer, Madras 

Shri K.R. Chandran* Director, Bharatiya Vidya Shavan 

Brof.Simkhp Choudhuri, Chairmar, Lai it Kala Aicademl; artist 

shri C.M. Chawla, UBS Publishers" Distributors 

Shxi ]rr«dUric Challappa, artist 

Brof.Dabu Chowdhury, musician; Prof, in Sitar,Music Dept., Delhi Univ. 

Bref.Tndar-Math Chowdhury, Secretly, Sahitya Akademi; Member, SN'A-GC 
Shri D. Chowdhuxy, Federation cf Publishers' £ Booksellers' Associations 
Shxi Diwekar DajsJLay, artist 
Shri Jatin Das, artist 

Shri Robin Da«, Assoc, Prof, of Scenic Design, NSD 
Shri s.K, Daa, artist 

Shri Mahaahwax Oayal, Urdu and English writer; historian, educationist 6 cultural worker 
Bxof.G.P. Daahpanda, Centre for East Asian Studies jawaharlal Nehru tJniv. 

Shri Aii«nd D«v, artist; Vice-Chairman, La lit Kala Akademi 
Shri N.K. Dik®hit, artist; Member, LKA-GC 

Shri Haxendra Dixit, artist; fcrmer Director, Garni Studios 
Shxi Satya Dev D-ubay, theatre' person, Bombay 

Dr. K.S. Diaggal, Punjabi writer; M.e.mber, Punjabi Adv. Bd., SA 
Shri Saikto Dutta, art critic 

Dr. Ani« Parooqi, Director, National Gallery of Modern Art; Member, LKA-GC 
Dr. M.R. Cautam, musician, musloiolegist, Calcutta 

Shri Indar Gujxal,' formerly Minister, Information i Broadcasting, Govt, of India 
Shri 0,'P. Cupta, Joint Secretary, Punjabi Academy, Delhi Admn. 

Hohd.Haaan, writer 

Shri Tide Kuaain, Moradabad; visiting faculty, NSD (Pars! theatre) 

Shri Aamir Rasa H^aaaizi, theatre person; "Stagedoor" 

Mm. Qurratulala Kydar, Urdu writer 
Shxi 8. S. jaqa 2 »uk%haa, joarn al i st 

ka. Itirti Jain, Acting Director 4 Prof, of Indian Drama, NSD 
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Shri jyotiadcii Jala, DlracCor, Cr«fC$ Musaun 

Prof.A.K. Jalaluddiar NaclonAl Council of Bducational Research c Training 
Kji. Popul Jeyekar, Adviser to Prime Minister on heritage 4 cultural resources 
shri Ausukh Siagh Jmmt, Gen. Secretary^ Punjabi Sahlt Sabha 
Shri Berry Jeha, theatre director, 'Theatre Action Croup' 

Or. Me. Aauredlui Xepur, Assoc. Prof, of Western Drama, NSD 
Ms. Cite WMpooiC, artist 

Shri Girish Kasned, Chairman, Sangeet Nat ale Akademi; actor and Kannada pi ay wright; Member, SA<^GC 
a Kannada Adv. Bd. 

shri Geutaai Ketil, Secretary, Delhi Symphony Society 

shri B.S. fteeevan, formerly Director, National Library, Calcutta 4 Indian National Scientific 
Documentation Centre, N.Delhi 
Shri Aaijed Mi Khaa, musician 

shri Karl Khandalawele, art historian; formerly Chairman, LKA; 

Shri Krishno Khenne, artist 

Shri A.J. Ridwei, Chairman, Mass Communication Research Centre, Jamia Mi Ilia Islamla 
Shri Bairnj KomhiI, Urdu writer 

Shri ReabnT 8. Kethnri, Secretary, Sangeet NaCak Akademi; Member, Adv. Bd., Kathak Kendra 
Ifis. Rita O. Kothaxi, Assoc. Prof, of Movement 4 Mime, NSD 
Ke. Tnaini fCriehoemurti, dancer 

Shri T.V. Kriehnna, musician; Dept, of Music Delhi Univ.; Member, SNA-CC 
shri Axnm Xuckrejn, theatre person; 'Ruehike' 

Shri Ram Kumar, artist 

Shri ViAnI Xunar, artist; Member, LXA-GC 

Ma. Hihha Joshi,, Prof, of Classical Indian Drama, NSD 

8hra Prnbhakar Mnehwe, Hindi writer, Indore; former Secretary, Sahltya Akademi 
Shri Mnhaa Meharishi, theatre person; former Director, NSD 
Shri Amlta Malik, film critic 
Shri KaahaT Malik, art critic 

Shri Lalit Mansingh, Director-General, Indian Council for Cultural Relations; Member, SNA-GC 
Ma. Sofuil Hanaingh, dancer 

Shri Surandra Mathur, Director, Sahltya Kala Parishad,Delhi Admn.;Member,Adv. Com.,Kathak Kendra 
Sr. Vi&ay Chandra Maudgalya, 'Gandharva Hahavldyalaya' 

Me. Aditi Mehta, Director, West Zone Cultural Centre, Udaipur 
Me. Veena Mahta, visiting faculty, NSD (diction 4 speech) 

Me, Vijaya Mehta, Chairperson, National School of Drama; theatre person, Bombay 
Dr. V.K. Narayaaa Menon, formerly Chairman, National Centre for Performing Arts, Bombay, 4 
SNA, New Delhi 

Shri Bagbava R. Menon, music critic 

Me. Jby Michael, theatre person; St. Thomas School 

Prof.X.K. Miehrm, Hon'y. Secretary, 'Vaidehi Samiti', Darbhanga (Bihar) 

Shri M. Miehra, 'Vaidehi Samiti', Darbhanga 

Shri Dev Mohapatza, visiting faculty, N50 (stagecraft, scenic design) 

Ma. Mrlnalini Mukherji, artist 

Sliri Sitanahu Mukherjee, visiting faculty, NSD (lighting) 

Shri P. Murari, Secretary (Information 4 Broadcasting), Govt, of India 
Dr. Su&ati Mutatkar, musicologist 

Shri V.X.P. Muthukoye, Member, LKA-GC (Lakshadweep Gove, nominee) 

Dr. iiagendm, Hindi writer 

Ma. Kavite Nagpel, theatre critic 

Shri K. K. Hair ('Krishna Chaitanya'), music 4 art critic 

Prof.C. C. Narmag, Urdu writer; Member, SA-GC 4 Convenor, Urdu Adv. Bd. 

Shri Rajinder Nath, Director, Shriram Centre for Art 4 Culture 
Prof.Yaah Pal, Chairman, Universities Grants Commission 
shri H.P. Palaakote, Delhi Music Society 
shri N.D. PallwaX, Director, Hindi Academy, Delhi Admn. 

Shri Jiwaa Pani, Director 4 Convenor, Adv. Com., Kathak Kendra 
Fref.Raalal Parikh, Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat Vidyaplth, Ahmedabad 

Shri Rajinder Paul, theatre critic; Vice-Chairman, SNA; Chairman, Adv. Bd., Kathak Kendra 
shri Vishnu Prmbhakar, Hindi writer; Member, SA-GC 4 Member, SNA-GC 
Shri V.v. Prasad, dance critic 

Shri Prasanna, thtr. director;^visiting faculty, NSD (direction) 

Shri Jitendra Pratap, music critic 

Ha. Anrita Pritaa, Punjabi writer; Member, SA-GC 4 Convenor, Punjabi Adv. Bd. 

Ma. Prenlata Puri, Director, Centre for Cultural Resources 4 Training 

Shri Arjun Ralna, visiting faculty, NSD (voice'4 speech) 

Prof.A. SUaaeshandran, artist 

Dr. Aahok 0. Ranada, ethno-muslcologist 4 researcher. National Centre for Perf. Arts, Bombay; 
Member, SNA-GC 

Ma. Maya K. Bao, Assoc. Prof, of Acting, NSD 
Shri Subba Rae, Lecturer of Yoga, NSD 
Shri P.T. Roddy, artist 

Shri Raaanand Ranu, 'Vaidehi Samiti*, Darb)(anga (Bihar) 

Ma. Padna Seehdev, Dogri writer; Member, Dogrl Ady.Bd.,$A 

Shri Raghubir Sahai, Hindi writer 
Shri Bhishaja Sahai, Hindi writer 
Shri a.R. Santoah, artist 
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Shri B.C. Sany«l, artist 

Shri AjMind 3«rup, Chairman/Natlonai Book Trust; Member^ SA-GC 
Shri Srikrishna Secretary, Sanskrit Academy, Delhi Admn. 

Shri D.B.S*th, artist; elected Member, LKA-GC 

br. SCiran Seth, Society for the Promotion of Indian Classical Music and Culture Among Youth 
('SPIC-MACAYM; Member, SNA-GC 
Me. Padoui s«th. Director, Bal Bhavan Society 
Shri Roshan S4ith, actor; visiting faculty, NSD (voice & speech) 

Shri Ravi Shankar, musician; Member, SNa-gc 
Shri K.S. Sharat, Students' Union, NSD* 

Shri Bharat Sharma, visiting faculty, NSD (modern movement) 

Shri Odi Prakaah Shanaa, Principal, College of Arts, Delhi Admn.; Member, LKA-GC 

Shri Harendra Shama, choreographer; Director, *Bhoomika';visiting faculty,NSD (modern movement) 

Shri Shiv sharua, Director-General, Doordarshan 

Na. Uaia Sharma, dancer 

Shri V.K, Shama, theatre person; 'Khiiona' 

Shri Gopal Sharman, theatre person; 'Akshara Theate' 

Shri R.S. Shalka, visiting faculty, N.50 (movement & make-up) 

Shri A.R. shinde, Director-General, Akashvani (All India Radio) 
shri Praya^ ShukXa, art critic 

Dx, Harbhajan Singh, Punjabi writer; Member, Punjabi Adv. Bd., SA 
Or. X.3. Singh, Director-General, Anthropological Survey India 
Shri Manohar Singh, 

Shri Namirar Singh, Hindi writer; School of Lcguages, JN Univ. 

Ma. Manjari Sinha, music critic 

Shri Saif-ud-din Sox, Urdu writer; Member of Parliament 
Ma. Sundari Sridhanni, Director, 'Trivenl Kala Sangam' 

Shri K.S, Srinivaaan, writer, critic and journalist 

Prof.P.H. Srivaatava, Member, Planning Commission;former Vice-Chancellor, Jawaharlal Nehru Univ. 

Shri P.V. SubraAaniaia ('Subbudu'), music critic 

Shri Vi van Sundaraa, artist 

Ma. Swapna Sundari, dancer 

Shri Habih Tanvlr, theatre person 

Shri S.M. Thakur, 'Vaidehi Samiti', Darbhanga (Bihar) 

Shri Ratmn Thiyaa, Director, National School of Drama; Member, SNA-GC 
Shri Saajay TTpadhyaye, President, Students' Union, NSD 
Shri Mohan iJprati, Assoc, prof, of Threatre Music, NSD 
Ma. JaXabala Vaidya, theatre person; ^Akshara Theatre' 

Ma. Vaaanthi, Tamil writer 

Shri T.A. Vaxiranl, President, Federation of Indian Publishers 

Shri 3 , Vaararaghavan, Secretary (Human Resource Development), Govt, of India 

Shri S.V. Vankatachalam, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 

Na. Zaiala Vankatraman, dance critic 

Shxi R.H. Varma, music critic 

Shri Aahi«h Vidyarthi, student, NSD 

Shri Prakaah Wadhara, music critic 

Shri Jai Sharotia, artist 


PATNA 

Shri Satiah Aziand, Vice-Chairman, Bihar SNA, Patna 
Ma. Anuar**, arc 's performing arts critic, ?atna 
Shri C.K. Baau, Commissioner, Ranchi 

Dr. A.R. Badar, Director, Khuda Baksh Oriental Public Library, Patna 
Shri Bizaahwor Bhattachar jaa, artist, Patna; elected Member, LKA-GC 
Shri Chaturbhuj, theatre person; Director, 'Magadh Artists', Patna 
Shri Mohan Chowdhury, Deputy Director (Museums), Bihar Govt., Patna 
Dr. Braahaat fCumar Jaiawal, Curator, Patna Museum 
Dr. Ghakkar Jha, Chairman, Maithill Academy, Patna 

Dr, Ma.Vaana Kama, Head, Mai thill Dept.,Magadh Mahila College, Pat na;^Member, Mai thill Adv.Bd.,SA 

Shri Balbir Singh Katt, artist, Varana.si 

Shri M.X. Madhu, Bihar Children's Theatre, Patna 

Shri S.K. MiahrR, Director (Culture), Bihar Govt., Patna 

Shri P. Mukharjl, Bangla Academy, Patna 

Shri Shiv Veiut Pimd*-, Director, Bihar Rashtra Bhasha Pari shad, Patna 

Fxof.B.H. Pandey, Reader in Education, Patna Training College; 'Shilpa Kala Parlshad', Patna 

Shri Arun Psthak, Chairman, Bureau of Public Enterprises., Patna 

Shri H«v«eB SLastogi, art critic, Patna 

Shxi B..G.S. Rudra, Chairman. Magahi Academy, Patna 

ihri B.B. 5*hay, Commissioner & Principal Secretary (HRD), Bihar Govt., Patna 

Dr, Jitendrm Sehay, playwright; 'Madhyam', Patna 

Shri Serajuddin, Secretary^ Urdu Academy, Patna 

Shri S'.D. Shazna, Addl. Commissioner (HRD), Bihar Govt., Patna 

Prof.Shyaai Shazma, Artist, Patna; Member, LKA-GC 

Dr. Jayedheri Siz^^h Head, Mai thill Dept., B.K. College, MadhfUbanl; Member, Mai thill Adv.Bd.,SA 
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Marmy&A Sitigh, Secretary, Bihar SNA, Patna 
0*“. Kabeeik ItuM^ Siagh, performing arts"critic, Patna 
»t* «liiT Siagh, "Chairman, Bihar SNA, Patna 

She! Abhay Kvnuir Sinltsa, Secretary, ' Prangan', Patna 
»hrt JUkil ili£ih«, artist, Patna; MemJoer, LXA-CC 

D». a.P. Slnlia, Deputy* Director (Cultiirej, Bihar Covt. Patna 
fref.feAde Burendira, artist; Principal, Govt. Cel. o.f Arts « Crafts, Patna 
Or. lUibuntnath ThaStw, President, Bihar Hindi Granth, Patna 
*Jiri Bari ^ppml. Director# Bihar Kricya Xala Mandir, Patna 
He. Vtndyabaeiei. V indy a Kala Mandir, Patna 


SUXMLX 


Shari Dheriuaqpal Aaqil, Editor, ■'El kr-o-fan^, St^imla 

Prof. Hareadra Xrutt, Head, Hindi Dept., Govt. College, Shim la 

Dr. SubhaaiAi Aryan, Fellow, Indian Inst, of Advanced Study, Shimla (folk arts) 

Shri a.K. Bhardvtaj, artist, Govt .College, Solan; Merw>er, LKA-GC 
Sroif.S.D. Eebtu, Head, Dept, of Music, Govt. College, .Shimla 

Prol^.Or. Itidrmni Chakrnvarti, Dean, Faculty of Painting i Visual Arts, HP UnivShimla 
Shri Senat Burner Chatterji, artist. Govt. College, Shimla 
Bhri Harendra chauhan, theatre director; VKalamandir', Shimla 
Bhri Claudiua IMan, United Theatres, Shimla 

Bhri AMtar Sii^^h Englll, Hindi writer; Lecturer In English, Govt. College, Shimla 

SAri Aehwini Kutaar Garg, Pahadl writer; AII%, Shimla 

Me. Vaaaa Gaur, United Theatres, Shimia 

ahri B.K. Coai, Director (Education), K? Govt., ShL-ala 

Sfeutri Aa/aeah Gour, HimaChal Theatre, Shij.la 

Prof.J.s. GreweX, Director, Indian Inst, of Advanced Study, Shimla 

Dr. Plyooah Guleri, Pahari writer; Head, Dept, of Hindi, Govt. PC College, Dhararashala 
Dr. O.C. Han4a, Curator, Himachal State Museum, Shimla 

Shri Aahok Hana,theatre director;Tech.Offleer,Himachal Academy of Arts,Culture 4 Languages,Shimla 
Sliri'Aiabroaa Xzhaak, 'United Theatre', Shimia 
Shri Oevexi_^JoaKl, theatre director, Shimla 

Shri s.BT. .Toahi., Deputy Secretary (Language), HP Govt., Shirala 

Dr. H.a. juata. President, Himachal Rach.naakar Saogam, Member, HP Univ. Col, Dev. Council 
shri VlTek Raahyap, student; Convenor, SPIC-haCAY, Shimla chapter 

Shxi M.K.Kaw, Finance Coimnissloner 4 Secretary (Language 4 Culture),HP GovtShim!a;Member,SA-CC 

?hri Xaahav, Hindi writer; Senior Editor, *Hlm Prasth', Shimla 

Shri K.R. RLdwai, artist, Shimla 

Shri Jei Dev Kiretk, Pahadi writer, Shimla 

Shri Maagal Kirti, folk artist, Sirmor 

Shxi Ximar Krlahua, Hindi/Urdu writer; IIP Univ., Shimla 

Shri Dttaa Kuoaar, folk dance, Chamba 

Shri Brij Lai, folk dance, Chamba 

Shri shabab Lalit, Urdu writer; Sr. Vice-President, 'Barm-e-Adab Himachal', Shimla 
lieeter Moheu, musician; 'Kale Kala Kendra', Shimla 
Shri aireXeX Negl, folk musician, Kinnaur 

Shxi Vldy« Srger Negi, Asst. Prof,, Bhoti lang., HP Univ., Shimia 

Dr. Me. Sukrite PeX, Fellow, Indian Inst, of Advanced Study,Shimla (comp, lit.) 

Shri Acher Singh Faraer, ;folk musician; AIR, Shimla. 

Dx. Anil ilakeah. Evening College, Shimla (Hiodi Lit.) 

Shri Kariah ChMxidxm. lUii, artist, Shimla 

Dr. Ataia Raa, Joint Director, 'Education, Shimla 

Shri Ihilai RaBm, Editor, 'Vipasha', Shimla (lit. journal) 

Shri Mohan Rethouxe,folk musician;Research AsstHimachal Academy of Art, 

Culture & Languages,Shimla 
Me. Rakha, Hindi writer. Govt. College, Shimla 

Bhri M.C. Siucena, Head, Dept, of Sculpture, Govt. Girls College, Shimia 

Me. Mioekehi Soott, Bharatnatyam artist 4 teacher; 'Kalaniketah', Shimla 

Dr. s.R. shMtxmM, Secretary, Himachal Academy of Arts, Culture 4 Language*, Shimla 

Shri Jagdiah Sharae, Asst. Director, Depc. of Language 4 Culture, Shimla 

Shri JMsla Freead Shezme, folk music, Shimla 

Shri SUateah Chender Sharma, Hindi writer (IAS retd./ 

Shri Vijey Sh4ar»e, artist. Shut I Singh Museum, Chamba 
Shri Sriftivme Shrikeat, Kindi writer, Shimla 
Shri Ajit Singh, Researcher, Kangra paintings 

Shri Go^ardhmn Siagh, bibliographer; ex-librarian, HP Secretariat, Shimia 
Shri Maesittran Siagh, Andretta Pottery i Crafts Society, Dist. Kangra 
shri Xanwer d^pendre Siagh, 'United Theatre', Shimla 

Shri Oe Sajeaporl, artist, Himachal Academy of Art, Culture 4 Languages, Shimla 
Shri O.S. Teek, artist, Dharamshaia (Kangra painting) 

Shri K.B. Toor, Urdu writer, Jwalamukhi, Kangra Dist. 

Dr. Weelaeni Dpedhyey, Pahadi writer; Principal, Vallab Govt. College, Mandi 
Shri Drgiett, folk artist, Sirmor 
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Shri Sudarahan Va«liiht, Hindi writer; Deputy Director^ Dept, ot Language i Culture, Shi?rJ.a 
Dr. Gautiin Sham* vy«t hit, Oept. of Hindi, Govt, College, Dhar:imsha la; Member, Dogri Acv..Bd,,SA 
Shri D, Vandal, Secretary, Tibetan Inst, of Perf. Arts (TIPA) , t'^cLeodganj 
Shri Tearing Wangyal, President, TtPfl, McLeodganj 


&RlVkGAR 


Dr. Abdul Ahad, Director, Museums & Archives, J * K Govt., Srinagar 

Mohd.Subhan BhAget, director-producer, folk dance; Kashmir Bhagat Theatre. Akingam, Anantr.ag 

8hri 8.D.8. Charak, Emeritus Fellow, Deptt. of History, Univ. of Jarwnu, Jammu 

Shri liUahid Gung^, Manarbai Dramatics, Safapora 

Prof.Huahirul Hag, Vice-Chancellor, Kashmir Unlv,, Srinagar 

Shri Kripal Singh Kaaali, Gen, Secretary, Punjabi Lekhak Sabha, Jammu 

Or. Kamidi ICaahi»i*ri, Head, Urdu Dept., Kashmir Univ., Srinaaar; Member, Urdu Advn. 3d., SA 
Shri Shanti Kaul, 'Manarbai Dramatics', Safapora 

Shri Motilal Kaastau, playwright; Deputy Secretary, J4K Academy of Art, Culr.ure 4 Languages, Srinagar 
Shri Vrft. Khajurla, artist, Jammu; Member, LKA-GC 
Shri Pren Kiahona, theatre person, Scinagar 

Shri A.jit Kusaar, Secretary (Educatlci, Culture), J4K Govt.^ Srinagar 
Shri A.jit Singh W«#tan*, Secretary, J 4 K Punjabi Sahit Sabha, Srinagar 
Shri AJchtar Mohi-ud-din, Kashmiri writer, Srinagar 
Shri Ghulas) Habi Kftaxir, Kashmiri writer, Anantnag 
Shri Pariaoo, artist, Srinagar 

Shri Slajandra Patwari, artist, Jammu; elected Member, LKA-GC 
Shri Paraoraa Piurba, Secretary, Bandraita Sahitya Mandai. Ramnagar 
Shri Balraj Puri, writer & social wo:-ker, Jarivnu 

Prof.P.H. Puahp, former Director. Libraries & Archives, Museums 4 Archaeology, Srinagar; 
writ^er, literary critic 

Prof .A. lUhiaan Rahi, Kashmiri writer, Srinagar 

Shri MotilAlSaqi, Kashmiri writer, edil.or, JiK Academy ofArt, Culture & Langauages, Srinagar 
Shri B«ld«7 Pr»aad Sharia*, President, Dogri Research InstJammu;former Director of information, 
J6K Govt.; Member, Dogri Adv; 3d., SA 

Dr. Hadao Mohan Shanaa, Prof, of English, Jammu; Dogri writer; Member, Dogri Adv, 3d. SA 

Shri Ifilajnbar Dov Sharxaa, President, Dogri Sanstha, Jammu 

Shri Sardar Kripal Singh, Asst. Secretary, Punjabi Lek.hak Sabha, Jammu 

Shri Mohindar Singh, President, Punjabi Lekhak Sabha, Jammu 

Pro£.Pr«tt Singh, President, J 4 K Pun'^abi Sahit Sabha, Srinagar 

Pro£.s*t#a Singh, Vice-President, J * K Punjabi Sahit Sabha, Srinagar 

Shri Bha^^an Sopori, musician, Srinagai 

Or, Iteahal Sultanpuri, 'Adbi Markaz', Kamraj 

Nohd.Yttauf Taing, Secretary, J 4 K Academy of Art, Culture 4 Languages, Srinagar/Jammu; 

Member, SNA-GC, sa-GC 4 Convenor, Kasljnlri Adv. Bd. 

Shri Rajandar Ku»*r Tifcu, artist, Jairmu 

Shri Jitandara Udhampuri, Dogri writer, Jammu; Member, Oogrl Adv. Bd., SA 
Prof.Soomath WakhXu, Curator-cum-LlbrarIan, Ajnar Mahfl Library & Museum, Jammu- Tawi 
Shri Bhawani Baahir Tahir, Maraz Culture 4 Art Centre, Anantnag 
Shri M.S. Zahid, Curator, Dogra Art Gallery, Jammu 


TRrV3VHDRUM 

Prof.SukuBiaraii Arhicoda, Emeritus Professor, Trichur; Member, SA-GC 4 Malaya lam Adv. Bd. 
shri K.K. Dhasmarajan, Principal, Swati Tirunal College of Music, Trivandrum 
Shri Adoor GopaXakriahnan, Maiayaiam cinema director 

Prof.K.V. Haridaaan, artist; Principal, College of Fine Arts, Trivandrum; Me.mber, LKA-GC 
Shri P- Rama lyar, 'Margi', Trivandrum 

Shri 4P.If. Jayaehandran, Commissioner 4 Secretary {Cultural Affairs), Kerala Govt., Trivandrum 
Shri t, Kaladharan, artist; Secretary, Kerala Kala Peetom, Cochin 
Shri K*V. Kcxshhnian, Chairman, Kerala kaiamandalam, Cheruthuruchy 

Shri 9opi Koduxmailoor, Secretary, Sahitya Pravartasa Co-op, Society {writers co-op.), Kottayam 
Mr. Sugmtha Kuioari, Maiayaiam writer, Trivandrum 
Shri »l.». Kurup, Secretary, Kerala SNA, Trichur 
Prof,O'.*.V. Kiun^, Maiayaiam writer, Trivandrum 

Dr. Ka.M. L*«laT*thy, Maiayaiam writer. Cochin; Member, SA-GC 4 Maiayaiam Adv.Sd. 

Shri o'. AppukuttaA Hair, theatre person, 'Hargi', Trivandrum; Member, SNA-GC 

Prof.S. Cttqptab Hair, Maiayaiam writer, Trivandrum 

Shri ft. lUmaehandran Hair, poet 4 composer, Trivandrum 

'Shri T.R. Sukuaaran Hair, Trivandrum; former Chairman, Kerala SNA 

Shri P>R. VanMfckiittan Hair, Maiayaiam theatre, Trivandrum; Member, SNA-GC 

Shri W. Vaaude^aa Haiaboothiri, artist; Chairman, Kerala LKA. Kozhikode 

Prpf.Viahbu Harayanan Haoboothiri, poet; Professor of Errgiish, Govt. Arts College, Trivandrum; 
Member, Maiayaiam Adv. Bd., SA 

Shri H.K. Kadhavati Hayar, former Secretary, SahUya Pravarthaka Co-op. society, Kottayam 
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Dr. Ovorg* OMkkcK>r, Director, State Inst, of Chltifren's Literature* Trlvandrin 
•turi C.V. teniclcer. Director (Culture), Kerala Govt., Trivandrum 

Skri KeveloB nereyene yanikker. Director, *Sopnain* (Inst, of Perf. Arts 4 R#eeerch) * Trlvandruei 
fhri 9 . Govittcla Villai, Chaliman, Kerala State Film Develop. Corp., Trivandrum; Member* SA-GC 
4 Malayalam Ady. Bd. 

Bhxi K. Koehtaierayana Pillai, President, Rangaprabhath'Children*s theatre* Trivandrum 
Shri K.s. Harayeaa Fillei, mdslc critic, Trivandrum 
Frot.iremeli PareaMMnmxma Fillei, Secretary’, Kerala SA, Trichur 

ftkri Vayele Veaudeeen Pillmi, Director, School of Drama (Kozhikode Univ.)* Trichur 
skri C.X,. Foriaohnktxtty, former Principal, College of rine.^rts, Trivandrum; former Chairman* 
Kerala LKA; elected Hamber, LKA-GC 

Skri PimikslakAen Tmthur, President, Sahltya Pravarthaka Co^op. Society* Kottayae 
skri N,X. saxkoe. President, Kerala SA* Trichur; biographer; lit. critLc 
Ms. Viaodiai kaeiaw^ken, *Viswa Kala Kendra*, Trivandrum 

Akri Zyyaokkede kree<iharen. Secretary, * Kerala Kalamandslam*Cheruthututhy 
Dr. C.B. siokaa Tkamspi* Vice-Chancellor, Kerala Univ., Trivandrum 


Appendi 


DA3!BS OF IW T IWV I irU ^ 


Ahaedabed 

Apr. 1-5, 19AA 

bsagaXoro 

Aug. 21-24, 1989 

Okopal 

Dec. 17-20, 1989 

akobeneewer 

Sapt. 25-27, 1989 

Dosibi^ 

Kay 16-25, 1989 

Calcutta 

May 2-8, 1989 

Chandigarh 

Nov. 6-8* 1989 

Ouuakati 

Jan. 19-22, 1950 

Bydarabad 

Aug. 1-5, 1989 

Imphal 

Apr. 26-29, 1989 

Jaipur 

July 7^10, 1989 

Lookaotr 

Apr. 10-14, 1909 

Madraa 

Aug. 25-29* 1989 

Raw Dalki 

Sept. 5-10* 1988 
Nov. 16-22, 1988 
Feb. 17-25* 1989 
July 3-5* 1989 
fob. 26 - Mar, 2, 

Fetaa 

Jan. 8-11* 1990 

AkiaUa 

Nov. 10-12* 1989 

Arimagar 

Sap. 13-15* 1989 

Trivaadma 

Aug. 17-19* 1909 
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Appendix-2 


MAIN OBJECTIVES OF THE NATIONAL AKADEMIS £ NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
(extracts, from their Constitutions) 


SAHXTYA AKADEHI 

to promote co.-operation among men of letters for the development of literature in Indian 
languages; 

to encourage, or to arrange translations of literary works from one-Indian language into 
others and also from non-Indian into Indian languages and vice-versa; 

to publish or to assist associations and individuals in publishing literary works, 
including bibliographies, dictionaries, encyclopaedias, basic vocabularies, etc., in the 
various Indian languages; 

to sponsor or to hold literary conferences, seminars and exhibitions on all-India or a 
regional basis; 

to award prizes and distinctions -and give recognition to individual writers for outstanding 
work; 

to promote research in Indian languages and literature; 

to promote the teachings and study of regional languages and li^terature in areas beyond 
their own; 

to encourage propagation and study of literature among the masses; 

(a) to improve and develop the various scripts in which the languages of the country are 
written; 

(b) to promote the use of Devanagari script^apd to encourage publication in that script of 
select books in any Indian language; 

(c) to publish, if found necessary, standard books of one Indian language in the scripts 
of other languages; 

to promote cultural exchanges with other countries and to establish relations with 
international organizations in the field of letters. 


ZiALXT KALA AKADEMI 

to encourage and promote study and research in the fields of creative arts such as 

painting, sculpture, graphics, etc.; 

to encourage and coordinate the activities of the regional art organisations and State 

Laiit Kala Akademis; 

to promote cooperation among artists and art associations and development of such 
associations; 

to encourage, where necessary, the establishment of regional art Centres; 

to encourage the exchange of ideas between various schools of art by organising 

conferences, seminars, exhibitions on an all India basis, etc,; 

to publish and to promote publication of literature on art including monographs, journals, 
etc,; 

to establish and maintain a Library,‘ catering to the needs of various organisations and 
covering world art; 

to give recognition and to otherwise assist approved art associations; 

to foster cultural contacts within the country and also with other countries, through art 
exhibitions, exchange of personnel and art objects, etc.; 

to award scholarships and prizes to deserving artists; 

to accord recognition to artists for outstanding achievements; 
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to promote study, research and survey of folk, tribal and traditional art and crafts 
techniques, preserve ^nd project their art forms and to organise regional surveys of and to 
encourage surviving indigenous craftsmen, painters and sculptors. 


SANG3ST NATAK SiSADEHX 

to co-ordinate the activities of regional or State Academies of music, dance and drana; 

* 

to promote research in the fields of Indian music, dance and drama and for this purpose, to 
establish a library and museum, etc.; 

to co-ordinate with such similar Academies as there may be and other institutions and 
associations for the furtherance .of :i.ts objects and lor the enrichment of Indian culture as 
a whole.; 

to encourage the exchange of ideas and enrichment, cf techniques between the different 
regions in. regard to the arts of music,, dance and drama; 

to encourage the e.stabiishment»of theatre centres, on the basis of regional languages, and 
co-operation among different theatre centres; 

to encourage the setting up of institutions .previding training in the art of theatre, 
including i.nstructions jT? actor's training, study of stage-craft and production, of plays? 

to encour^g^i and assist production of new plays by awarding prizes and distinctions; 

to publish literature on Indian music, dance and.drama including reference works such as an 
illu.strf:ted dictionary or handbook of technical terms; 

tc give recognition tc and otherwise assist meritorious,, theatrical organisations'; 

to encourugfi■the development of amateur dramatic activity, children's theatre, the.open-aii 
the at re ar.d the r u r a 1~ t he a t re in its various f o rms; 


to rev-'= ^-.rd preserve folk music, folk dance and fol'.k drama in different regions of .the 
country and to encourage the development of community music, martial music and other types 
of music; 

to sponsor mitsic, dance and drama festivals, seminar . 5 .. • conferences on an ail-India basis 
and to encourage such regional festivals; 

to award prizes and distinctions and to give re'eogmtion to individual artistes for 
outstanding achievement in the fields of music, dance and.drama; 

to take .suitable steps 'for the maintenance of proper and adequate standardsf^.-crfeducation ir 
mus.lc, dance end •drama and with that object to organise research in the teaching of thti 
said svibjacts: 

tc foster culturiii contacts between the diffe.rent regions of the country and also witlt 
other cour.trios in the field.s of mu.sic, dance and drama. 




t:: take ever ths administration and managemen-t of the National School of Drama & Asia: 
Theatre I:rurt.itute with ail .its assets of whatsoever nature and ail its liabilities from th' 
Sa.':geet' Natak Akadomi, an autoncr.cus organisation set up by the Government cf Inaia by 
Rc-solution dated 31-5-1952 and to establish the National School of Drama and maintain an 
develop th;-; s^aid school for stuaies and traini.p.g in dramatic-s in the fields of ' acting 
direction, steg ;.2 techniques and management, radio, _televtsion, children's theatre an 
script writing; 

tc ./vv'slcp suit£.ble patterns cf teaching in all branches of drama both at undergraduate an 
pc.:;: ■ c:..iccct'C Icvel-'S so as tc estaolish high standards of theatre education in India an 
for the pu.rpose, develoo liaison and association with colleges, institutions .an 


to constantly endeavour at raising the technical .standards of Indian plays so as to maJt 
them aestheticaiiy more satisfyirivg and acca,ptable; 

to provide for undergraduate and pest-graduate teaching in the art and craft of drama 
its allied subject.? thus ensuring promotion of drama and outflow of trained personnel ar 
teachers for the future needs of the country in th© field of drama; 
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to conduct and promote research \n classical, traditional and modern drama in India and 
abroad and to collect valuable material and forms in theatre production and education; 

to organize and conduct short term and refresher courses, summer schools and such other 
courses and like and invite experts and research scholars from within the country and 
abroad for delivering lectures and/dr developing research and to pay them such remunaration 
as may be appropriate; 

to arrange lectures, seminars, symposia, meetings, conferences and exhibitions relating to 
drama and performing arts; 

to establish and cause to be established and maintain a repertory company or its branches, 
regional schools, centres for practical training of the students and to promote and 
facilitate dramatic art in the country; 


to produce, direct and perform plays before the public as part pf training and for 
promotion of School's objectives; 

to invite actors, directors, playwrights, technicians from within the country and abroad to 
assist, direct and produce plays, organize exhibitions and to prepare any other educational 
material; 

to undertake translation and publication of plays in Kindi and other regional languages 
Irom India and foreign languages and vice-versa suitable for play production; 

to hold examinations and grant diplomas, -certificates*a^d other .academic distinctions or 
titles; 

to institute and award Fellowships, Scholarships, prizes, medals, financial and other 
assistances with a view to promoting interest in studies and research in drama; 

to establish and maintain a library of books, pamphlets, newspapers, periodicals, 
microfilms, still photographs, motion pictures, sound recordings and other materials 
relevant to training in the field of drama and the performing arts and to print, publish, 
and exhibit any book, magazine, periodical, monograph, posters, papers, photographs 
incorporating the results of the studies made by the School and/or by ocher scholars 
working in the field of drama; 

to assist, co-operate, associate and collaborate itself with the efforts of other academic 
bodies. Governmental or non-Governmental, in similar activities in India,and abroad with a 
view to further the aims and objectives of the Society; 

to foster cultural and academic contacts within India as well as with other countries 
through exchange of personnel and Research materials; thus facilitating foreign visits by 
students and research scholars to attend seminars, to undertake studies and research; 

to establish, maintain and manage halls and hostels f<fr residence of students, s.cholars 
etc.; 

to supervise and control the' residents of halls and hostels and regulate 'the discipline 
among the students of the School; apd to make arrangements for promoting their health, 
general welfare and corporate life* 



STATE AKADEMIS AND EQUIVALENT/ALLIED IKSTITUTXOHS 
IN THE STATSS/UNIOK TERAZTORIES 


Andhra Pradeah 

Arunachal Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Goa 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 
Janunu & liCashmir 
KarnataJca 

Kerala 


Madhya Pradesh 


Maharashtra 

Manipur 

Meghalaya 

Mizoram 

Nagaland 


(A) STATES 


Telugu University (perf.s visual arts; language s, literature) 
Telugu Aicademi {mainly text boo)(s) 

Nil 

Nil 

Sangeet Natak Akademi 

Lalit Kala Akademi 

Hindi Rashtrabhasha Parishad 

Bangla Akademi 

Bhojpuri Akademi 

Magahi Akademi 

Maithili Akademi 

Urdu Akademi 

Kala Academy (perf. ( visual arts) 

Kotikani Akademi 

Sangit Nritya Natya Akademi 
Lalit Kala Akademi 
Sahitya Akademi 
Sindhi Akademi 
Urdu Akademi 

Sahitya Akademi 
Urdu Akademi 

Academy of Arts, Culture and Languages 

(perf. & visual arts; language and literature) 

Academy of Arts, Culture and Languages 

(perf. i visual arts; langaug6,and literature) 

Sangeet Natak Axademi 
Lalit Kala Akademi 
Sahitya Akademi 

Sangeetha Nataka Akademi 
Lalitha Kala Akademi 
Sahitya Akademi 

Kerala Kalamandalam (perf. arts) 

Inst, of Folklore £ Folk Arts State Inst, pf Langauge^. 

State Inst, of Encyclopaedic Publications 
State Inst, of Children's literatur 

Bharat Bhfvan (perf. £ visual arts) 

Ustad Allauddin Khan Sangeet Academy 

Kala Parishad 

Sahitya Parishad 

Adivasi Lok Kala Parishad 

Kalidas Academy 

Tulsi Academy 

Sanskrit Academy 

Sindhi Sahitya Academy 

Urdu Academy 

Nil 

State Kala Akademi (perf. £ visual arts; language £ nterature) 
State Institute of Arts (perf. arts) 

Nil 

Nil 
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Orissa 


Punjab 


KaJasthan 


Sikkim 
Tamil Nadu 

Tripura 
Uttar Pradesh 


West Bengal 


Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands 

Chandigarh 

Delhi 


Dadar 6 Nagar Haveli 


Sangeet Natak Akademi 
Lalit Kala Akademi 
Sahltya Akademi 
Urdu Akademi 

Punjab Art Council (Punjab Kala Parishad) 
S'angeet Natak Akademi 
Lalit Kala Akademi 
Sahltya Akademi 

Sangeet Natak Akademi 
Lalit Kala Akademi 
Sahltya Akademi 

Rajasthani Bhasa Sahitya Evam Sanskrit! Akademi 
Nil 

Eyal Isai Nacaka Manram (perf. arts) 

Ovia Nunkalai Kuzhu (visual arts) 

Tamil Valarchi Kazhagam (language 6 lit.) 

Tripura Folk Cultural Institute 

Sangeet Natak Akademi 
Lalit Kaia Akademi 
Hindi Samsthan 
Bhartendu Natya Akademi 

State Akademi of Dance, Drama, Music i Visual 
Arts (Rabindra Bharati University) 

Music Akademi 
Natya Akademi 
Bar.gla Akademi 


(B) UKIOK TEIUIITORIES 


Nil 


Govt, College of Arts 
Sahitya Akademi 
Sangeet Natak Akademi 

Sahitya Kala Parishad (perf. arcs) 

Hinai Academy 

Punjabi Academy 

Sanskrit Academy 

Urdu Academy 

Nil 


Daman & Diu 
Lakshadweep 
Pondicherry 


Nil 

Sahitya Kala Academy 

Bharathiar Palkalaikoodam 
Institute of Linguistics & Culture 


Source : State Governments £ Union Territory Administrations 
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Ai>p«ndlx-4 


ZONAL CULttrKAL CENTRES 


NORTH ZONE (1985-86) 
Patiala 

Haryana (A) 

Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu ( Kashmir 
Punjab 

Rajasthan (B) 
Chandigarh 


EAST ZONE (1985-86) 

Calcutta 

Assam (E) 

Bihar (C) 

Man:^pur 
Orissa 
Silclcim 
Tripura 
West Bengal 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands (F) 


WEST ZONE (1985-86) 
Udaipur 

Goa 

Gujarat 

Maharashtra (G) 
Rajasthan (B) 

Paman & Dlu 


NORTH CENTRAL ZONE (1985-86) 
Allahabad 

Bihar (C) 

Haryana (A) 

Madhya Pradesh (D) 

Rajasthan (D) 

Uttar Pradesh 
Delhi 


NORTH EAST ZONE (1986-87) 
Dimapur 

Arunachal Pradesh 
Assam (E) 

Meghalaya 

Mizoram 

Nagaland 


SOUTH ZONE (1985-86) 
Thanjavur 

Andhra Pradesh (H) 

Karnataka (F) 

Kerala 
Tamil Nadu 

Andaman fi' Nicobar Islands (F) 

Lakshadweep 

Pondicherry 


SOUTH CENTRAL.ZONE (1986-87) 
l^agpur 

Andhra Pradesh (H) 
Karnataka (F) 

Madhya Pradesh (D) 
Maharashtra (G) 


Note (rigure in orackets indicates year of establishment; 

letter in brackets indicates participation in more 
than one Centre) 


Source : 'Deptt.of Culture, Govt.of India - "ZCC Events^*, 1988-89 





(A) BXSEtlSXTTRZ XKCOWKED BY 

ZOBAt. Ctn.TtniAl. CEBtaSS 

(Rs. lakhs) 

Centre 

I.93S-86 

inf»- 

87 

1987-88 

1988 

-89 1989-90 

Total 

North Zone Cultural 
Centre, Patiala 

11.70 

81,63 


52.88 

84.74 

88.29 

(Tentative) 

319.26 

Meat.Zone Cultural 
Centre, Udaipur 

— 

85.98 


$1.76 

132.30 

57.38 

327.42 

Eastern Zonal 

Cultural Centre,Calcutta 

10.01 

3,75 


25.49 

47.67 

NA 

86.92 

South Zone Cultural 
Centre, Thanjavur 

— 

130.12 


85.03 

80.76 

N.A 

295.91 

North East Zone 

Cultural Centre,Nagaland 

— 

35,54 


14*26 

104.69 

177.69 

(upto Jan 90) 

332,18 

North Central 

Zone Cultural 

Centre, Allahabad 

- 

33,13 


91.80 

99.04 

78.08 

(upto Dec.89) 

302.os 

South Central Zonal 
Cultural Centre, Nagpur 


62.40 


89,75 

67.89 

57.89 

277.93 

(b) EXPEKDXttnUS ON CAPITAL 

ASsaCS (ZNCLODBS XS (») 

ABOVS) 

(Rs. lakhs) 

1985-86 

1986'87 


1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Total 

North Zone Cultural 3 

Centre, Patiala 

.36 

6.53 


1.24 

6:io 

6.10 

(Tentative) 

23.33 

West Zone Cultural 

Centre, Udaipur 


18.38 


14.63 

7,60 

3.39 

(upto Dec*89) 

44.00 

Eastern Zonal Cultural 
Centre, Calcutta 

— 



0.48 

0.66 

— 

1,14 

South Zone Cultural 
Centre, Thanjavur 

— 

5.50 


2.11 

0.12 

N.A. 

7.73 

North-East Zone 

Cultural Centre,Dimapur 

— 

1,83 


3.30 

25.81 

105.57 

(upto Jan , 90) 

136.51 

North Central Zone 
Cultural Centre, 

Allahabad 

— 

1.43 


46.17 

9.22 

11.98 

(upto Dec,89) 

68.80 

South Central Zonal 
Cultural Centre,Nagpur 


N.A. 


N.A. 

— 

N.A. 

24.05* 


* 

Total for 

1986-87 CO 1988 

-89 




Source ; Details furnished by various Zonal Cultural Centres 
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App«Ddix-( 


JU>HXHZSTRAtXVB SET UP FOR LOOKING AFTER 
ACTZVITIES UNDER ART AND CULTURE 


Nam^s of states where a separate Department of Culture exists:- 
Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 

Madhya Pradesh 

Meghalaya 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Sikkim 

Tamili nadu 

Uttar Pradesh. 


States/Union Territories where activities under 'Art and Culture' are being looked* 
after by a composite Department:- 


Arunachal 

Prad.esh 


Goa 


Gujarat 


Jammu ( 
Kashmir 


Kerala 


there is no separate Department of Culture. Social and Cultural 
Affairs is a combined Department under one Director. Archives. 
Archaeology and Museums are being looked after by the Department of 
Research. 

Activities under art and culture arc being looked after by the Deptt. 
of Education. There is no separate Ote, of culture. However, an 
independent Dte. for Archives, Archaeology and Museums and Libraries 
are dealt with under the General Education Sector. 

There is no.separate and independent Department for cultural affairs. 
The four Directorates, one each for Museums, Libriries, Archives and 
Archaelogy are part of the Deptt. of Education. Other activities 
relating to art and culture are looked after by Dte. of Youth Services 
and Cultural Activities under the same department. 

There is no separate Deptt. of culture. The work is looked after by the 
Jammu i Kashmir Academy of Art, Culture and Languages (an autonomous 
body). 

Cultural affairs are looked after by the Minister for Fisheries apd 
Cooperation, Museums and Zoos by the Minister for Sports and Youth 
Affairs. 
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Maharashtra 

Manipur 

Mizoram 

West Bengal 

Andaman t 

Nicobar 

Islands 

Chandigarh 

Daman 4 Diu 

Delhi 

Lakshadweep 

Pondicherry 


- There is a composite Oeptt. of Sdcial Welfare, Cultural Affairs, Sports 
4 Tourism. There is a Directorate of Cultural Affairs. 

- There is a composite Department of Social Welfare, Art and Culture. 

- There is a composite Department of Education and Human Resources. 

- There is a composite Departinent of Information and Cultural Affairs. 

>> There is no separate Departments/Dlrectorate of Culture. 


- Cultural affairs are handled by Public Relations Department. 

' Cultural activities are being looked after by Director of Education 

- There is a composite Department of Education and Culture 

- Social Welfare and Culture Wing looks after art and cultural activi,^ies 
« Department of -Education looks after Cultural matters 


Source : Agenda for Conference of Ministers and Secretaries of 
Culture (State 4 UTs), New Delhi - July, 1989 
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J^>p«xtdi.x*7 


SVAIT STRSKGTB OF NJkTXONAL AXADSMXlB'lUfO SCSOOL OF DRAMJ^ 


(In numbers} 



1972 

1977 

1982 

1985 

1989 

Sangeet Natak Akademi 

59 

S.3 

93 

113 

124 

Laiit Kala Akademi 

63* 

84* 

115* 

185* 

213* 

Sahitya Akademi 

80** 

97 

117 

135 

186 

National School 
of Drama 

29«»* 

22*** 

87*** 

in 

138* 
plus 18 
artists 
Repertory 


Company 


» includes vacancies 
** As in 1973-74 

* These exclude artists of Repertory Company 


Source : National Akademis fi School of Drama 
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aipVMtdijf^a 


9*afoKsxoti or rax amp auonamcxs to tbs totia BxrsMDXtQMi 


(Rs. l«khs) 


Y«ar 

Total 

Pay and 

Percentage to Che 


expenditure 

allowances 

total expenditure 


Sangeet NataX 

19S4-eS 

101,€5 

15.41 

15 

Akademi 

1968-89 

151.75 

31.20 

16 

Lalit Kala 

1984-85 

82.50 

22.44 

27 

Akademi 

1988-89 

178.11 

43.40 

24 


Sahltya 

19.84-85 

62.68 

33.08 

S3 

Akademi 

1988-89 

169,34 

54.56 

32 


National 

School 

1984-85 

64.54 

17.50 

27 

of Drama 








.1988-89 

115,07 

40.85 

35 


Source 

: National 

Akademis/National 

School of Drama 



3682/HRD/90—14 
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AppMdix->I.O 


EXPEKDItOM OH WS ft C0L2UHK (GOVERNMENT OP 23IDIA> 


{Rs. in crores) 


* 

Year 

Total exp, of 
the Central 
Government 

**ExDenditure on 
Education Art & 

Culture 

Proportion of exp. on Art 
and Culture 

to exp. on to Total Govt. 

Education exp. 

(per cent) (per cent) 

1985-86 

49619 

540.16 

50*35 

9.32 

0.10 

1986-07 

59688 

650.40 

44.98 

6. 92 

0.08 

1987-88 

65068 

1205.25 

108.94 

9.04 

0.17 

1988-89 

74906 

leo-i-is 

134-59 

8.39 

o.:i8 



(RE) 

(RE) 



1989-90 

87696 

1578.42 

121.50 

7.70 

0.14 


(RE) 

(BE) 

(BE) 



Sources 

: * Budget at 

a Glance publ 

ished annually by the Ministry 


of Finance. 

** Demands for Grants of the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Department of Culture, 
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i^5>p«nd2.jc-Xl 
N?*«Non-PlAn P»»Pl&n 7»XoCal 


STATSWISS aXPENDITURE ON AR? C CULTtmK 

(Rs. in crores) 




1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Total 

Andhra 

NP 

5.37 

5.16 

5.88 

9.60 

9.56 

35.57 

Pradesh 

P 

0.72 

1.28 

1.17 

2.09 

2.34 

7.60 


T 

6.09 

6.44 

7.05 

11.69 

11.90 

43.17 

Arunachal 

WP 

0.59 

1 .02 

0.58 

0.5S 

0.58 

3.33 

Pradesh 

P 

0.39 

0.66 

1.00 

1.45 

1.21 

4.71 

T 

0.98 

1.68 

1.S8 

2.01 

1.79 

8.04 

Assam 

NP 

1.23 

0, 98 

1.32 

1.41 

1.25 

6.19 

P 

1.27 

2.39 

3.44 

4.15 

4.91 

16.16 


T 

2.50 

3,37 

4,76 

5.56 

6.16 

22.35 

Bihar 

NP 

1.45 

1.25 

1.08 

1.48 

1.78 

7.04 


P 

0.73 

1.32 

0.85 

0.44 

1.27 

4.61 


T 

2.18 

2.57 

1.93 

1.92 

3.05 

11.65 

Goa 

NP 

0.93 

0. 88 

0.73* 

0.92 

0.95 

4.41 

P 

0.33 

1.14 

0.50 

1.31 

2:10 

5.38 


T 

1.26 

2.02 

1.23 

2.23 

3,05 


GujaraC 

NP 

2.21 

2.33 

2.71 

3,11 

3.08 

13.44 


P 

0.40 

0.77 

0.90 

0. 73 

1.40 

4.20 


T 

2.61 

3.10 

3.61 

3.84 

4.48 

17.64 

Haryana 

NP 

0.27 

0.28 

0.36 

0.36 

0.38 

1.65 

P 

0.28 

0.46 

0.32 

0.59 

0. 65 

2,30 


T 

0.55 

0.74 

0.68 

0.95 

1.03 

3.95 

Himachal 

NP 

0.50 

0.66 

0.67 

0.80 ^ 

0.84 

3.47 

Pradesh 

P 

0.42 

1.52 

1,13 

1.17 

1.10 

5.34 

T 

0.92 

2.18 

1.80 

1.97 

1.94 

8.81 

Jammu 

NP 

1.48 

1,37 

1.69 

1.54 

1.64 

7.72 

& 

P 

1.00 

0.60 

0.67 

0.62 

0.66 

3.55 

Kashmir 

T 

2.48 

1.97 

2.36 

2.16 

2.30 

11.27 

Xaranataka 

NP 

6.61 

5.13 

7.37 

6.73 

7.75 

33.59 

P 

2.61 

2.66 

2.70 

2.34 

3.09 

13.40 


T 

9,22 

7.79 

10.07 

9.07 

10.84 

46.99 

Kerala 

NP 

2.93 

3.61 

3.78 

4.53 

4.66 

19.51 


P 

1.08 

0.98 

1.21 

1.28 

1.63 

6.18 


T 

4.01 

4.59 

4.99 

5.81 

6.29 

25.69 

Madhya 

NP 

2.05 

2.25 

2.53 

2.55 

2.81 

12.19 

Pradesh 

P 

1.57 

1.98 

2.50 

4.00 

2.82 

12.87 

T 

3.62 

4.23 

5.03 

6.55 

5.63 

25.06 

Maharashtra 

NP 

6.68 

6.07 

7.32 

11.89 

7.70 

39.66 


P 

0.42 

1.13 

0.74 

1.11 

2.06 

5.46 


T 

7.10 

7.20 

8.06 

13.00 

9.76 

45.12 

Manipur 

NP 

0.25 

C. 30 

0.34 

0. 46 

0.44 

1.79 

P 

0.25 

0.55 

0.83 

1.00 

1.00 

3.63 


T 

0. 50 

0.85 

1.17 

1.46 

1.44 

5.42 

Meghalaya 

NP 

0.19 

0.25 

0.25 

0.32 

0.32 

1.33 

P 

0.15 

0.18 

0.25 

0. 68 

0.87 

2.13 


T 

0.34 

0.43 

0.50 

l.OO 

1.19 

3.46 

Mizoram 

.NP 

0.18 

C.23 

0.38 

0.48 

0.45 

1.72 


P 

0.10 

0.25 

0.30 

0.30 

0.67 

1.62 


T 

0.28 

0.48 

0.68 

0.78 

1.12 

3,34 

Nagaland 

NP 

0.48 

0,53 

0.57 

0. 62 

0.67 

2.87 

P 

0.43 

0. 68 

0.96 

1.08 

0*95 

4.10 


T 

0.91 

1.21 

1.53 

1-70 

1,62 

6.97 

Orissa 

NP 

1.14 

0.90 

1.12 

1,01 

1.42 

5.59 


P 

0.39 

1,21 

1.56 

2.89 

3,09 

9.34 


T 

1.73 

2.11 

2.68 

3.90 

4.51 

14.93 
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1965-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Total 

Punjab 

NP 

0,70 

0.74 

0.89 

1,08 

X.12 

4.53 

P 

0.73 

0.87 

l.OS 

0.89 

1.71 

5.25 


T 

1.43 

1.61 

1.94 

1.97 

2.83 

9.78 

Kajasthy 

NP 

P 

1.66 

0.78 

1.85 

0.76 

2.16 

1.67 

2.31 

2.03 

2,65 

3.24 

10.69 

8.48 


T 

2.44 

2.61 

3.83 

4,40 

5.89 

19.17 

Sibkim 

NP 

0.07 

o.i5 

0.12 

0.15 

0,14 

0.60 


P 

0,27 

0.60 

0.57 

0,55 

0,86 

2.85 


T 

0.34 

0.72 

0.69 

0,70 

1.00 

3.45 

tamilnadu 

NP 

7.19 

6.26 

7.25 

7.91 

8.88 

37.49 


P 

.1.00 

1.44 

1.42 

1,53 

2.15 

7.54 . 


T 

8.19 

7,70 

8.67 

9,44 

11,03 

45,03 

Tripura 

NP 

0.33 

0.40 

0.45 

0. 62 

0,65 

2.45 

P 

0.03 

0.42 

0.05 

0,04 

0.12 

0.66 


T 

0.36 

0.82 

0.50 

0.66 

0.77 

3,11 

Uttar 

NP 

1.25 

1.37 

2.25 

2.13 

2.27 

9,27 

Pradesh 

P 

2.79 

2-92 

4,33 

6.20 

6.85 

23.09 


T 

4,04 

4.29 

6.58 

8.33 

9.12 

32.36 

West Bengal 

NP 

1.36 

1.39 

1.59 

2.03 

1.80 

8.17 

P 

1.95 

1.92 

1.40 

1,87 

2.64 

9.78 


t 

3.31 

3.31 

2.99 

3. 90 

4,44 

17.95 

(»rand total i^P 

P 

r 

47.10 

ao.29 

67.39 

'45!33 

28.69 

74.02 

53,39 

31.52 

84.91 

64.66 

40.34 

lOS.OO 

63.79 

49.39 

113,18 

274-27 

170*23 

444 .SO 


Source : Planning Commisatlon for PIah figures And Finance 
Commission for Non-P^an figures (State Budgets) 









stATUXsE Mmminm as jkt & caiamiL asd xrt nopmrjsm » tm expssdi t vbx 


(Rs, in crorcs) 


l»€7-8e 19^-8-8^ 1989-90 


NafM of 
the State 

^xp. 

on 

Art 

and 

Culture 

Total 

exp. 

of 

State 

Govt. 

report ion 
of exp. on 
' Art. 6 
Culture* 
to total 
exp. of 
State 

Govt. 

on 

Art 

and 

Culture 

^otal 

exp, 

of 

State 

Govt. 

Proportion 
of eacp. on 
hrt a 
Culture' 
to total 
exp. of 
State 

Govt- 

Lxp 

cm 

Art 

and 

Culture 

■ TotaT"" 
exp. 
of 

State 
Govt, 

Proportion 
of exp. on 
'Art s, 
Culture' 
to total 
exp. of 
State 

Govt. 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

7.05 

3441 

0.20 

11.69 

4344 

0.27 

11.90 

4658 

0.26 

Arunachal 

Pradesh 

1.58 

246 

0.64 

2*.D1 

214 

0.94 

1.79 

230 

0.78 

Assam 

A.16 

1325 

0.36 

5.56 

1411 

0.39 

6-16 

1779 

0.35 

Bihar 

1.93 

2933 

0-07 

1.92 

3181 

0.06 

3.05 

3757 

0.08 

Goa 

1.23 

168 

0.73 

2.23 

232 

0.96 

3.05 

236 

1.28 

Gujarat 

3.61 

3093 

0.12 

3.84 

3374 

0.11 

4.48 

3500 

0.13 

Haryana 

0.68 

1287 

0.05 

0.95 

1S13 

0.06 

1-03 

1623 

0-06 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

i.ao 

609 

0.30 

1.97 


739 

D.'27 

1.94 

757 

0-26 

Jammu i 

Kashmir 

2-36 

861 

0.27 

2.16 


966 

0.22 

2.30 

977 

0-24 

Karnataka 

10.07 

2036 

0.49 

9.07 

2375 

0.38 

10.84 

2836 

0.38 

Kerala 

4.99 

1701 

0.28 

5.81 

2028 

0-29 

6.29 

2266 

0.28 

Madhya Pradesh 

5.03 

3053 

0-16 

6.55 

3503 

0.15 

5.63 

3679 

0.15 

Maharashtra 

8.06 

5504 

0.15 

13.00 

6626 

0.19 

9.76 

7080 

0-14 

Manipur 

1.17 

215 

0.54 

1.46 

278 

0,53 

1.44 

262 

0-55 

Meghalaya 

0.50 

190 

0.26 

1-OD 

249 

0.40 

1.19 

277 

0.43 

Mizoram 

0.68 

246 

0.28 

0-78 

250 

0.31 

1-12 

234 

0.48 

KagalaAd 

1.53 

328 

0.47 

1-70 

344 

0.49 

1.62 

360 

0-45 

Orissa 

2.68 

1408 

0.19 

3.90 

1693 

0-23 

4-51 

2003 

0-23 

Punjab 

1.94 

1634 

0.12 

1.97 

1991 

0.10 

2-83 

2042 

• 0.14 

Rajasthan 

3.83 

2539 

0.15 

4.40 

2591 

0.17 

5.89 

2600 

0.23 

Sikkim 

0-69 

98 

0.70 

0.70 

111 

0-60 

1.00 

114 

0.88 

Tamilnadu 

8-67 

3375 

0-26 

9,44 

3650 

0.26 

11-03 

4134 

0.27 

Tripura 

0.50 

294 

0-17 

0.66 

385 

0.17 

d-77 

424 

0-18 

Uttar Pradesh 

6.58 

5080 

0.13 

8,33 

5931 

0.14 

9.12 

8642 

,0-11 

West Bengal 

2.99 

3027 

0.10 

3.90 

3529 

0.11 

4-44 

3932 

0.11 


Source t Fisence Cfinmiesiotn - Slate Su^9ets« 
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DETAILS OF 

EXPEEDXTDRB OF 

RATIONAL AXADEHIS AND 

SCHOOL OF DRAMA 

(Rs 

. lakh&J 


Year 

Pay 6 

allowances 

Contingent 

expenditure 

Other 

expenditure 

Total 

Sangeet 

1984-85 

15.41 

4.22 

82.02 

101.65 

Natak 

Akademl 

1985-86 

19.23 

4.50 

101.05 

124.78 



2?.79 

4.99 

130.61 

158.39 


1987-08 

27.85 

4.98 

132.66 

165.49 


1988-89 

31.20 

6.36 

154.19 

191.75 

Lalit Kala 

1984-85 

22.44 

3.30 

56.76 

82.50 

Akademi 


198S-86 

25.83 

3.77 

150.95 

180.55 


1986-87 

34.05 

5.57 

89.21 

128.83 


1887-88 

42.78 

5.39 

00.19 

128.36 


1988-89 

43.40 

6.99 

127.72 

1781.11 

Sahltya 

1984-85 

33.08 

5.76 

23.84 

62.68 

Akademi 


1985-86 

35.41 

8.87 

40 .,27 .. 

84.55 


1986-87 

43.69 

9.62 

54.55 

107.86 


1987-88 

51.25 

14.61 

65.98 

131.84 


1988-89 

54.96 

19.42 

94.96 

169,34 

National 
School of 

1984-85 

17.50 

12.75 

34.29 

64.54 

'>rama 

1985-86 

19.21 

5.15 

42.13 

66.49 


1986-87 

22.67 

9.30 

42.92 

74.89 


1987-88 

34.42 

37.02 

33.13 

104,57 


1988-89 

40.89 

31.30 

42.88 

il5,07 


Source : National Akademis and National School of Drama. 
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FlilAKCB C0MMITT2HS OF AKAOEMIS 


S^gacit Natak Akademi: 


- Financial Adviser (Chairman) 

one nominee of Govt, of India, from 

among its nominees on General Council 

two representatives of General Council, 
elected by it from among its members 

- one representative of Executive Board, 

elected by it from among its members 


LaXit Kala Akadencd: 


- Financial Adviser (Chairman) 

one nominee of Govt, of India, not 

necessarily from among the members 
of General Council 

two representatives of General Council 
* one nominee of Executive Board 


Sabltya Akadezni 


* •Financial Adviser 

one nominee of Govt, of India, not 

necessarily from among members of 
General Council 

- two representatives of General Council 

-r one nominee of Executive Board, not 

necessarily from‘among members of 
General Council 

(Finance Committee elects one of 
its members as Chairman] 


(Source: Constitutions of AJcademis) 
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J^p^ndix-lS 


LAKCUJU3S KECOCNXZED BY SJZRXTYA JkXADBKI 


Languages enumerated in the Eighth Schedule 
of the Constitution of India: 

Assamese 

Bengali 

Gujaratai 

Hindi 

Kannada 

Kashmiri 

Malayalam 

Marathi 

Orly a 

Punjabi 

Sanskrit 

Sindhi 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Urdu 


Ocher languages recognized by the Sahitya Akademi: 
Dogri 
English 
Konkani 
Manipuri 
Maithili 
Nepali 
Rajasthani 
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A|>p«ndlx*l£ 


LITERARY AWARDS 

[Annual piizes^ unless otherwise indicated: 
list not exhaustive] 


NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Awarded by: Awards Money value 

(Rs.) 


Sahitya AJcademi, Sahitya Axademi Awards 25,000 

New Delhi in 22 languages each 

Bharatiya Jnanpith. Jnanpith Award, 1,00,000 

New Delhi Murti Devi Award 51,000 


state £ UNION TERRITORIES 

Awarded by; Awards: Money value 

(Rs.) 


Andnra Pradesh 

TeJ ugu 

University 

13 awards 

8 Endowment Awaras 

3,000 

each 

1,116 

each 

Assafn 

Government 

Srimanta Sankaraeva 1, 

Award 

,00,000 

Delhi 

Hindi 

Acadefpy 

Shalaxa Purashxar 
Sahityaxar Sammar 
(several) 

Sahityak Kriti Purashxa.r 

51,000 

21,000 

each 

11,101 


Urau 

Academy 

Bahadurshah Zafar Award 
Awards for Urou prose, 
poetry, criticism, 
research i journalism. 

20,000 

10,000 

each 


Punjabi 

Academy 

Wans Shah award 

5 other awards for Puroabi 
prose, poetry, drama, 
faction 6 journalism 

11,000 

5,100 

Gujarat 

Government 

Sahityaxar Sanm.ar. 

3 Ved Pandit Sanmar. 

Badhexa Suvarna Chandrak 
(biennial) 

11,000 
10,000 
each 
18 grm, 
gold 


Sindhi 

Axademi 

Sahityakar Sanmar. 

11,000 


Urdu 

Axadem.i 

Sahityakar Sanmar 

11,000 

Haryana 

Sahitya 

A<aae!r.i 

Sur Award (Hindi) 

Kaharishi Ved Vyas Aware 

5,100 

each 


(Sansicrit) 

Pt.Ldkhm; Ohanc Aware 
(Haryanvi )■ 

Bhai Santoich Sing.t Award 
(Puniabl) 

Balnui^and Gupt Award 
(Hind; Tournalisr.) 

Urdu National Hall; award 30,000 

Aitadem; S.M.H. Burney Award 5,100 

Xhwaja Ahrr^ed Abbas Award <,Q00 
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Awarded by; 

Awards; Money value 

(Rs.) 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

Government 

Chanderdhar Sharma Guleri 
Award (Hindi) 

Pahari Gandhi Baba 

Kanshi Ram Award 
(Fahari) 

Sanskrit & Urdu 

Awards 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

each 


Himachal 
Academy 
of Arts^ 
Cult. & 
Languages 

21 Himachaii Sahityakar 
Sanman 

3,100 

each 

Kerala 

Government 

Award for best 

children's literature 

5,000 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

Government 

Kabir Sanman Award 
Maithilisharan Gupta 

Award 

Iqbal Sanman Award 

Shikhar Sanman 

1,00,000 
1,00,000 

1,00,000 

21,000 


Sahitya 

Parishac 

9 Awards 

11 State Awards 

11,000 

each 

7,000 

each 


M.P. Kaia 
Parishad 

Raza Award (poetry) 

5,000 


Sanskrit 

Akademi 

Kalidasa Award 

Bhoja Award 

Rajashekhar Award 

Vyasa Award 

Navodita Pratibha Award 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Madhya 

Pradesh 
{contd.) 

Urdu 

Akademi 

Meer Taqi Meer Award 11,000 

Hakim Syed Qamurul Hasan 11,000 

Award 

5 other Awards: 5,000 

each 

Mohd. Ali Taj 

Mohd. Yousuf Qaiser 

Nawab Siddiqui Hasan Khan 

Siraj Meer Khan Sehar 

Suha Mujaddadi 

Meghalaya 

Government 

Awards* for 

prose, poetry 4 drama 
(Khasi & Garo languages) 

5,000 

each 

Orissa 

Sahitya 

Akademi 

Sahitya Akademi Award 
(annual) 



Sarala Award 
Committee 

Sarala Award 


Punjab 

Sahitya 

Akademi 

Sahitya Akademi Awards 

2,500 

Pondicherry 

Government 

Awards for Tamil prose 
& poetry 

5,000 

each 
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Rajasthan 


Tamil Nadu 


West. Bengal 


{Source: 


Awarded by: 

Awards: 

Mcmey value 
(Rs,) 

Sahitya 

Meera Award 

'11,000 

Akademi 

10 other awards 

500 to 
5,000 

Rajasthani 

Suryamal Bhiman Shikhac 

11,000 

Bhasha, 

Award 


Sahitya 



Evam 

2 other awards for prose 5,000 

Sanskrit! 

Akademi 

poetry 

each 

Urdu Akademi 

One award 

5,000 


4 other awards 

2,000 

each 

Government 

Thiruvalluvar Award 

10,000 


Bharatidasan Award 

10,000 


L 

gold medal 


Thiru Vi. Ka. Award 

10,000 

Government 

Rabindra Award 

15,000 


Bankim Award 

Vidya Sagar Award 

each 


SLate Govts. 4 UT Administrations] 
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Appendix-11 


BOOKS POBLZSBEP B7 SAHITYA AXAOtKI 

Ci'1-1990) 



Books 

published 

[progressive 
total) 

Manuscripts 
in press or 
preparation 

Assamese 

61 

6 

Bengali 

89 

13 

Dogri 

11 

8 

English 

224 

7 

Gujarati 

81 

11 

Hindi 

258 

56 

Kannada 

140 

21 

Kashmiri 

11 

12 

Konkani 

17 

6 

Maithili 

35 

13 

Kalayalam 

127 

6 

Manipuri 

5 

5 

Marathi 

90 

13 

Nepali 

13 

22 

Oriya 

37 

33 

Punjabi 

74 

17 

Rajasthani 

8 

5 

Sanskrit 

17 

14 

Sindhi 

54 

15 

Tamil 

149 

19 

talugu 

146 

12 

Urdu 

93 

33 

Pali, Tibetan 
i dictionaries 

6 

2 

TOTAL 

1752 

349 


Source : Sahlty* Akademi 
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App«ndiX'18 


MEMBERS OF LANGOAOE ADVISORY BOARDS 


There ere 10 members in each of the language Advisory Boaras. Tne memoer of 
the General Council who is elected oy tne Council to, represent each language :r. the 
Executive Board is ex officio the Convenor of tne Board. All other mer.oers cf tne 
^General Council who can be identified w^tr. a particular language are invariac^y 
members of the Language Advisory Board concerned. 


The number of such members (otner tnan the Convenor) in each language, for 
1988*93^ is as follows:-' 


Dogri .., none 

Maithili 

Kashmiri ... one merjoer each 

Konkani 

Rajasthani 

Sindhi 

Assamese .. . twe meteors eacr. 

Hanipuri 

Karathi 

Nepali 

Oriya 

Sanskrit 

Tamil 

Urdu 

Gujarati ... three members each 

Kannada 

Malayaiam 

Punjabi 

Telugu 

Bengali .. . four members each 

English 

Hindi ... six members 


The remaining mmmbers of each Advisory Board are selected by the Executive Board 
from a list of fifteen names furnished by each Convenor (which includes the above). 


Source ; Sahitya Akadeni 
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App«ndix-1$ 


MEETXNCS OF LANGUAGE ADVISORY BOARDS 


Language 

1987 

-88 


1988' 

-89 

Date of 
meeting 


ace 

Date oi 
meeting 

Place 

Assamese 

— 



August 26 

Calcutta 

Bengali 

November 24 

Calcutta 

August 26 

Calcutta 

Dogri 

September 2 

Srinagar 

September 22 

New Delhi 

English 

— 


— 

October 22 

New Delhi 

Gujarati 

April 30 

Bombay 

August 6 

Bombay 

Hindi 

April 29 

New : 

Delhi 

May 13 

New Delhi 

Kannada 



— 

September .18 

Bangalore 

Kashmiri 

September 2 

Srinagar 

December 23 

New Delhi 

Konioani 



— 

November 17 

Bombay 

JMaithili 

November 23 

Calci 

^tta 

September 23 

New Delhi 

Malayalam 

August 14 

Trivandrum 

October 28 

Madras 

Manipuri 

November 24 

Calcutta 

October 4 

Calcutta 

Marathi 

April 30 

Bombay 

August 3 

Bombay 

Nepali 

November 23 

Calcutta 

November 24 

Calcutta 

Oriya 

November 24 

Calcutta 

October 4 

Calcutta 

Punjabi 


— 

May 27 

New Delhi 

Rajasthani 

November 9 

New Delhi 

September 23 

New Delhi 

Sanskrit 

July 23 

Pondicherry 

July 22 

Bangalore 

Sindhi 

September 6 

Adipur 

November 17 

Bombay 

Tamil 

July 25 

Madurai 

October 28 

Madras 

Telugu 



— 

December 16 

Madras 

Urdu 

— 



May 26 

New Delhi 


Source Annvxai Report of Sahitya AJcademi^ New Delhi 
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Appendix*20 


LITEIURY ASSOCIATIONS RECOGNIZED 
BY THE SAHITYA AXADEMI 

t:990) 


Assamese 

Bengali 


Dogri 


Engl 2 sh 
Gujarati 


Hindi 


Kannada 

Kashmiri 

KonJtani 

Maithili 

MaXayalam 

Manipuri 

Marathi 


Nepali 


Oriya 


Assam Sar.itya Sabna, Jorh.^t 

Bangiya Sar.itya Parishad, Caicutta 
Nikhil Bnarat Banga Bhasa Prasar Samiti, Calcutta 
Nikhil Br.arat Banga Sahitya Sammelan, New Delhi 
Rabindra Bharti Society, Calcutta 

Banadralta Sahitya Kandal, Udhampur 

Dogri Himachal Sanskrit! Sangam, New Delhi 

Dogra Mar.dal, Jammu 

Dogri Research Institute, Jammu 

Dogri Sar.stha, Jammu 

Nil 

Gujarati Sahitya Sabha, Ahmedabad 
Gujarat Viaya Sabha, Anrr.cdabad 
Narmad Sahitya Sabha, Sura: 

Pramananc Sahitya Sabha, Baroda 

Hindi Sanitya Mandal, Jammu 

Hindi Sanitya Sammelan, Allahabad 

Madhya Bharat Hindi Sahitya Samiti, Indore 

Madhya Pradesh Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Bhopal 

The Milan, Jabalpur 

Rajasthan Sahitya Akademi, Udaipur 

Rashtra Bhasa Hindi Prachar Samity, Sridungargarh 

Visvesvaranand Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur 

Kannada Sahitya Parishad, Bangalore 
Karnatak Vidyavardhak Sangh, Dharwar 

J 4 K Academy of Art, Culture 4 Language, Jamtnu 
Kashmir Cultural Organisation, Srinagar 

Konkani Bhasa Mandal, Goa 
Konkani Bhasa Mandal, Mangalore 
Konkani Bhasa Prachar Sabha, Cochin 

All India Maithili Sahitya Samiti, Allahabad 
Vaidehi Samiti, Darbhanga, Bihar 

Kerala Sahitya Akademi, Trichur 

Samastha Kerala Sahitya Parishad, Ernakuiam 

Manipuri Sahitya Parishad, Imphal 
Manipuri Sahitya Parishad, Silchar 
Manipuri State Kala Akademi, Imphal 
Naharol Sahitya Premee Samiti, Imphal 

Maharashtra Sahitya Parishad, Poona 
Maharashtra Sahitya Sabha, Indore 
Marathwada Sahitya Parishad, Aurangabr^d 
Mumbai Marathi Granth Sangrahalaya, Bombay 
Mumbai Marathi Sahitya Sangh, Bombay 
Vidarbha Sahit^ya Sangh, Nagpur 

Nepali Sahitya Adyayan Samiti, Kalimpong 
Nepali Sahitya Parishad, Guwahati 
Nepali Sahitya Parishad, Shillong 
Nepali Sahitya Prachar Samiti, Siliguri 
Nepali Sahitya Sammelan, Darjeeling 

Prajatantra Prachar Samity, Cuttak 
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Punjabi 


Rajasthani 


Sanskrit 


Slndhl 

Tamil 


TaXugu 

Urdu 


Kendri Punjabi Lekhak Sabha, Chandigarh 
Punjbal Sahit Forum, New Delhi 
Punjabi Sahit Sabha, New Delhi 
Punjabi Sahit Sameekhya Board, Jallandhar 
Punjabi Sahitya Akademi, Ludhiana 

Bharatiya Vidya Mandir Shodh Pratisthan, Bikaner 
Rajasthan Bhasa Prashar Sabha, Jaipur 
Rajasthan Sahitya Samiti, Bisavu 
Sahitya Sansthan, Udaipur 

Vagardh Pradesh Sahitya Parishad, Dungarpur 

BhandarkAr Oriental Research Institute, Poona 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras, 
Sanskrita Sahitya Pari shad,* Trichi 
Svadhyaya Mandal, Balsar, Gujarat 

Akhil Bharat Sindhi Bole and Sa^lt Sabha, Bombay 
Sindhi Sahit Mandal, Bombay 

Bharati Tamil Sangam, Calcutta 
Bombay Tamil Sangam, Bombay 
Delhi Tamil Sangam, New Delhi 

Telugu Bhasa Samlty, Hyderabad 

Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu Hind, New Delhi 
Idara-'e-Adbiyat-e-Urdu, Hyderabad 


Source : Sahitya Akademi 
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AJ;DHRA PRADESH 


ASSAM 

BIHAR 

DELHI 

HARYANA 

KARNATAKA 

KERALA 

MADHYA PRADESH 

MAHARAS';-. /A 

MANIPUR 

CRISSA 

PUNJAB 

RAJASTHAN 

TAMIL NADU 


UTTAR PRADESH 

WEST e:"ngal 


AppandlX''21 


ART ORGANISATIONS 
RECOGNISED BY. LALIT XALA AXADEMI 


Andhra Pradesh Council of Artists, Hyderabad 

Ankala Art Academy, West Godavari 

Bharatha Kala Parishad, Hyderabad 

Chitra Kala Parishad, Visakhapatnam 

Chitra Kala Samsad, Machilipatnam 

Hyderabad Art Society, Hyaerabad 

Kala Peetham, Guntur 

Lalit Kala Parishad, Visakhapatnam 

Laiit Kala Samiti, Medak 

Navrang Chitrakala Niketan, Guntur 

The Andhra Academy of Arts, Vijayawada 

Gauhati Artists' Guild, Gauhati 

Shilpa Kala Parishad, Patna 

Ail India Fine Arts & Crafts, New Delhi 
Delhi Silpi Cnakra, New Delhi 
Group '8', New Delhi 

Handicapped Welfare Federation, New Delhi 
Panchamrit, Delhi 

The Creators, Ambala Cantt. 

Ideal Fine Art Society, Guibarga 
Karnataka Chitrakala Parishath, Bangalore 

Kerala Chitra Kala Parishad, Trichur 

Laiit Kala Kendra, Gwalior 
Mahakoshal Kala Parishad, Raipur 
Nutan Kala Sangam, Raipur 
Rhythm Art Society, Bhopal 

Bhartiya Kala Prasarini Sabha, Pune 
Nasik Kala Nii.etan, Nasl:)( 

The Artists Centre.,. Bombay 
The Art Society of India, Bombay 
The Bombay Art So^ '*;cy, Bombay 
Vidharba Art Soci.cy, Nagpur 

Art Society, Imphal 

Ganjam District Drawing Mastyers' Association, Ganjam 
Wor:.ing Artists Association,. Bhubaneswar 

Indian Academy of Fine Arts, Amritsar 

Aaj, Udaipur 

Kalavritt, Jaipur 

Jodhpur Kalakar Par-shad, Jodhpur 

Takhman - 28, Udaipur 

Tulika Kalakar Parishad, Udaipur 

Association of Young Faintr.-s £ Sculptors, Madras 

Artists Handicrafts Association, Madras 

Madras Art Club, Madras 

North Arcot Artists Association, Vellore 

Progressive Painters Association, Madras 

South Indian Society of Painters, Madras 

United Painters Association, Tiruchirappallj 

Shilpi Artists Organisation, Kanpur 
U.P.Artists Association, Lucknow 

Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta 
Canvas Artists Circle, Calcutta 
Chaitahya Kala Bijnan Kendra, Hooghly 
Contrivance, Calcutta 

Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta 

Painters' Orchestra, Calc'tta 

Society of Contemporary Artists, Calcutta 

Society of Working Artists, Calcutta 

The Calcutta Painters, Calcutta 

West Bengal Artists Federation, 24 Parganas 

Source : Lalit Kala Akademl 
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No. 16012(23)/6S-W1 
Government ol India 
Ministry of Morks and Housing 
Aur Awas Mantralaya) 


Subject : Vroriaion of work* o 


The undersigned Is directed 
for Selection of Works of Art for ( 
cost of the project should be pi 
public Buildings as against 1% of t 

In this connection, it is st. 
of the quantum of provision for de 
of each building should be cons 
sculpture, nural, decorations, pal 

It has, therefore, been dec 
would Indicate the amount (upto 
work consistent with the nature c 
type of work which is .to come up 
vary according to the requirement 
cost of the buildings. 

It is enjoined on all co 
sculpture, etc. should invarlab 
A.I.R. buildings, P 4 T buildln 
Architect. 


To 

Eng i neer'i n**Ch i e f 
<Shrl 0. Muthachen) 

Central P.W.D., 

New Delhi. 

Copy forwarded to : 

1. All Chief Enolneor, C.P.W.D. Xtsv toam 

2. Chief Architect, C.P.W.D,, Hew Delhi <Sh.H.Rahman). He may HwTty uiiuy turn 
to the notice of all the Senior Architects. 

3. Section Officer W.2. 

4. Min. of Finance (Works), with reference to their U.0.NO.121S/JS(WIH)/72, dated 24*5.72. 
Copy also forwarded to : All ifinistries/Deptts. of the Government of India. 



